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I he Editor of The Modern Student has asked me for a message. 
It cannot be that he is out for mere words. I take it that he wants my 
heart to speak out what it feels about the ideal, which he seeks to 
create, as a source of inspiration and incentive to duty, for the uplift 
of the modern student of this great country. Will he succeed or not? 
Will the beacon-light of his magazine really help the modern student to 
set helm upon the right course so that he may not be tossed about 
like straw by every gust of wind? Will the influence of his journal 
succeed in throwing into the background the side-shows of life — lift 
the mist, which hangs round the realities of nature and expose them 
to the vision of the modern student? Will it put real courage into 
iiis heart to throw off the shackles and strike at the root of those 
capricious customs, despotic dogmas and tyrannical traditions which 
still raise their hydra-heads as a serious menace to our social organism ? 
Will it kindle within him genuine patriotism and foster his pristine 
love for an atmosphere of peace and good-will? Will it keep him 
wide awake and on his guard, so that he may protect the sanctity of 
his moral and educational environment, which is so essential if he is 
to be the man of the future? Will it be able to infuse into his mind 
an irresistible will to make himself healthy and strong, judged by the 
world-standard — to fix his gaze as much upon the glory of the body 
of man as on the glory of his intellect — and give him enough strength 
to resist alluring temptations that may be thrown before him to divert 
him from the path of duty? Will it materially assist him to prepare 
himself for the battle of life and help the solution of the intricate 



problam of unemployment which stares him in the face? As 
his friend, eager to champion his cause, will it be able to so 
conduct itself that it may help him to realise the real value of 
discipline, when he is passing through the interesting period of 
adolescence, with self-consciousness roused in him by new lights, 
new thoughts and ideas — by novel and be-wildering varieties of in- 
quisitiveness — by increasing thirst for knowledge and influx of fresh 
energy, impelling him to go forward and act? Lastly, will it be able 
to keep alive in his impressionable mind the immortal words of 
Tennyson : 

“ Let knowledge grow more to more. 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul, according well. 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster/* 

Those are, perhaps, the questions, which 1 am expected to answer 
in my message, if it is to be of any value. That is why 1 withheld my 
message from the first issue of The Modern Student. 1 thought, 1 must 
wait and watch. Since then, I have again and again carefully read its 
several issues and I am now in a position to say that if this journal 
fulfils its early promises, it will not only reach the ideal delineated, but 
will also mark a new era in the history of journalism in this country, 
as far as it touches the future hopes of this historic land — the torch- 
bearers of India’s culture and civilisation. 1 make this prediction as 
one to whom the welfare of the student community has always been 
one of the best concerns of his public life. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE 


In the realms of the unexpected 
nothing so tragic and unprecedented in 
nature and extent has happened within 
living memory as the recent earthquake. 
7 he stories of this disaster are heart- 
rending. In Bihar thou.sands perished 
and thousands are left homeless and 
penniless in this intense cold weather of 
the year with neither food, shelter oi 
clothing. 1 he present condition of the 
unfortunate survivors of this disaster is 
too pitiable and painful to describe. 

The Modern Student expresses the 
sympathy which the whole nation feels 
for the victims of this earthquake. 1 his 
terrible visitation of nature which has 
descended on Bihar is one of those catas- 
trophes that call for sympathy and 
relief from all. Governments and private 
individuals have risen to the occasion 
and are doing all that are possible to 
alleviate the hardships and sufferings of 
these unfortunate fellow-citizens. Relief 
works and relief funds have been started 
on a large scale and the whole nation 
irrespective of cast, creed, colour or 
province is responding to this mournful 
appeal. 


1 hey are dead ” and the cold word 
of charity may say “ Let their memory be 
forgotton But those that are left 
behind continue to challenge the sym- 
pathy and generosity of their fortunate 
countrymen. 

We appeal to the younger generation 
and particularly to the student community 
to lake a lead in these relief activities. 

I his is the occasion when they have to 
dernon.strale their noble ideals of service 
and self -sacrifice. Mere is a solemn 
public duty in which no sacrifice is too 
great. We are glad that students are 
already out on the field to help. 

Irnniediale relief, reconstruction and 
the prevention of famine and epidemic 
require several crores of rupees. I he 
funds .so far collected are but a drop in 
the ocean. 

I husands of students have been turned 
into orphans. And they particularly look 
up to their fellow-students all over India 
with breathless eagerness and outstretched 
hands. It should be the special province 
and privilege of the student community to 
help their brethren in their sad fate. The 
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noble example of the students of other ^ 
countries on similar occasions should be an 
inspiration to the youth of India. 

It may be asked in what way our 
students are to participate in this work? 
Many of our students daily spend much 
money on luxuries such as cinemas, tea 
and even on smoking. A couple of annas 
saved by every student at least once a 
week, if diverted to this cause, will be a 
noble human service and a national glory. 
Money saved by students, however small 
it might be, will have a significance far 


grcfiter and nobler than any other contri- 
bution. Undoubtedly this is an oppor- 
tunity when our students are to put to 
practice the ideal of service to humanity. 
C-ommunal, municipal or provincial pole- 
mics do not demand the sufferings and 
sacrifices of young students. But sacri- 
fices for such noble causes as the one 
before us, will surely fit them for the 
greater role they have to play in later life. 
That is the sacrifice and service which will 
be written in letters of gold on the im- 
perishable walls of time to the glory of 
our motherland. 


ESSAY COMPETITION 

( COLLEGE STUDENTS ) 

A Scholarship of Rs, 10 per month for six months and JO special prizes 
arc o0ered for the best essay on any of the following. No sHident will he 
eligible, for more than one prize. 

1. " Love for motherland is not hatred for other lands.” 

2. Mow far the women of India could help to bring about communal and 

national unity? --(/or lady students only) 

Each not to exceed J flOO words. Cut the coupon facing the front page and 
post it along with the essay to reach tis on or before the 5th March, 1934. 

IThe prizes for the essays received last month, are announced elsewhere 
in this issue. I 



THE DAWN OF WORLD ECONOMY 

By Dr. P. J. I HOMAS, M.A.. B.Liti., Ph.D., 

University Professor of Economics, Madras. 


What is the most remarkable thing 
about this world of ours to-day? This 
question might be answered in different 
ways according to the view point of those 
answering it. 1 o my mind, the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the modern world is 
its increasing geographical unification. 

I he wide, wide world is now shrinking 
into a familiar little place. We can to-day 
communicate with the uttermost parts of 
the earth in a few hours or even a few 
minutes, and can within a few days take 
ourselves there bodily. Do we not learn 
the results' of the Derby race within a few 
.®t‘conds of their announcement in 
England? We may read the world’s 
news daily in the columns of the local 
newspaper. I he world’s pleasure resorts 
and sporting grounds are easily accessible 
to us, and those of us who have the means 
can, by migrating periodically from 
country to country, dodge the sca.sons as 
well as the tax-collector. I ourist agencies 
in England advertise “ a fortnight’s holi- 
day in lovely Japan ” as an attractive and 
easy “ trip and soon we will be able 
to fly round the world in a week or ten 
days. Is this not remarkable? What 
will be the marvel, the bewilderment, of 
our forefathers if by any chance they arc 
allowed to visit us in this old abode of 
theirs ! 

How’^ has such a unification been 
brought about ? In the past, unifying 
forces have been conquest, commerce and 
religion; to-day commerce is the chief 
centripetal agency, and modern commerce 


is what large-scale industry and long- 
distance communication have made it. 
1 he steam engine has revolutionized 
transport as well as industry and has 
supplied man with a weapon for dominat- 
ing the world and annihilating distance. 

I he railway and the steamship have 
bridged wide oceans and opened up 
impregnable land-barriers which separated 
country from country and continent from 
continent; and the aeroplane and the 
wireless are now completing that work. 
1 o-day there are only two continents and 
two oceans on the face of the earth, or 
rather one large land-mass with many 
inland seas interspersed. Inter-racial and 
inter-nalional rivalries can no longer 
counteract these unifying forces. 

Indeed, this is all known to the modern 
school-boy and that is as it should be; but 
the marvellous consequences of this 
change are not perhaps so patent to all. 
It has revolutionized our economic and 
social life and outlook to a degree un- 
known in any period of human history. 
We are to-day members of what Graham 
Wallas calls the “ Great society,” vdtich 
functions in quite a different way from its 
earlier counterparts. Countries are no 
longer self-supporting units, whether cul- 
turally or economically. National sover- 
eignty is becoming almost an anachronism. 
Social barriers are breaking down all over 
the world, and the woman is coming to her 
own. riie universal sympathy evoked by 
the recent earthquake in Behar shows 
the solidarity of the human race is grow- 
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in{» in spite of separatist tendencies. For 
the present, however, I am concerned only 
with the economic consequences of this 
new world-unity, and I venture to claim 
that those are not the least important ol 
all the world tendencies of to-day. 

World unity has brought about world 
economy. By the new methods of fast 
communication, national economy has 
given place to world economy. 1 he pro- 
duction, exchange and distribution of the 
new order are e.ssentially different from 
those of the old. f’roduction is now not 
for a village market as in olden days, or 
even for a national market as in com- 
paratively recent times, but for a world 
market, to meet a world demand, and 
therefore articles are produced on a 
massive .scale with the help of complex 
machinery and expert skill. Prices are no 
longer determined by local conditions of 
supply and demand but by world condi- 
tions and therefore cannot vary substan- 
tially from country to country. If for such 
things as gold and silver, rubber and 
cotton, tea and coffee, different prices 
prevail in different markets, the telegraph 
and the wireless will bring out these differ- 
ences and the railway and the steamship 
will enable merchants to avail themselves 
of favourable markets. I hus in the new 
world economy, uniform conditions tend 
to prevail not only in prices but even in 
wages. Interest, profits and the standard of 
living of the differcuit classes. I he area 
of competition is yet limited to the 
opened-up countries, but it tends to be 
world-wide, in spite of the persisting 
political and social barriers. 

I he term “ Mass Production ” sum- 
marizes the whole system of modern 
industry. With the world market at its 
command, each industry pushes up pro- 
duction on a large scale In colossal 


factories stocked with huge pieces of 
machinery and worked by large masses 
of labourers. By a minute division of 
labour and by effective use of machinery, 
vast internal and external economies are 
secured, and consequently the cost of 
production and therefore prices have 
fallen in all industries without impinging 
on wages or lowering the quality of com- 
modities. Low prices lead again to the 
extension of markets and to enhanced 
profits, which in turn lead to production 
on a large scale and to greater economies. 
It is by such an unceasing round of 
cheapening and broadening that certain 
small districts in Western Lurope, e.g., 
Lancashire, the Midlands, k'lydeside and 
Ruhr, have come to supply most of the 
manufactured goods needed for most 
countries. I hos(* world factories are to 
day doing us the service which the village 
blacksmith, weaver and goldsmith did 
locally in olden days. I hey are produc- 
ing much better goods — and minutely 
standardized to suit our convenience; and 
those goods are available everywhere and 
at all times of the year, and yet their 
prices are considerably lower, although 
higher wages are paid to the labourers 
than they ever received in the past, d huii 
the employers are enriched, whole districts 
are supported, the customers are satisfied, 
and what is more, the labourers dwell in 
houses which even the noblemen of olden 
days would have coveted. Such is the 
miracle of modern production. 

I he industrial unit had already become 
enlarged, but to-day it is becoming 
colossal, with the wider extension of 
transport facilities. By the invincible logic 
of economic facts, the same forces which 
replaced the small workshops by the large 
and ever-growing factory are now turning 
the independent factories into the agents 
of a combinatin- -a d'rust or Kartel — which 
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operates over wider fields and reaps in- 
credible economies in all directions. 
Competition was found wasteful for all 
the competing firms, but by combination 
(or even co-operation) they could eliminate 
waste of all kinds and could reduce 
marketing expenses and advertising costs 
which form a good proportion of total 
costs in every trade. '\ hey are thus 
enabled to regulate prices and output and 
even to apportion the markets between 
them to the advantage of all concerned, 
and in result, a virtual monopoly is estab- 
lished in that trade and possibly prices are 
dictated to the whole world. 

1 he forms of such combinations are 
myriad. I here are Rings and Pools, 

1 rusts and Kartels, Syndicates and ( on- 
ferences. Mergers and Holding Com- 
panies. Some are tight combinations; 
others are mere price understandings. 
Many are temporary, some permanent. 
Some of them combine different firms 
carrying on the same industry; others 
combine the different branches of one in- 
dustry into a gigantic firm functioning over 
an extensive area. Most of them are 
combinalicns of producers but there are 
al.so counter-combines of buyers and of 
dealers, as have lately arisen in the rubber 
trade. 

I he chief characteristics of combination 
may be illustrated from the American 
steel industry. Forme rly it was split up 
into many branches like mining of ore, 
smelting, sttel-making, machine-making, 
building, etc., and these were carried on 
separately. The United States Steel 
Corporation (founded In 1900) has corn 
bined all these branches together into one 
colossal industry. It has its own iron 
mines on the shore of Lake Superior, and 
its coal mines chiefly in Pensylvania. 
Iron ore is mined and transported in its 


own railways and steamers by land and 
sea into the local region around Pittsburgh, 
where its furnaces turn out pig-iron which 
is then converted into steel of various 
shapes in its nuinerus steel mills, and 
there come out annually 20, 01)0, 000 tons 
of all classes of steel goods suited to man's 
use, rails, plates, sheets, tubing, wire and 
the rest. 

Many combinations now operate all 
over the world, thanks to the extension of 
transport facilities, and iht prices of many 
articles in common use are fixed by them. 
Not only producers’ goods like steel rails 
( I he International Rail Syndicate found- 
ed in 1881) but consumers' goods like oil 
and soap and evem nece.ssaries like meat 
arc so controlled. 

C ombination is to-day the dominant 
feature of all economic organization. Not 
only in industry, but in finance and 
shipping, this is in progress. Banks have 
everywhere been combining and to-day 
nearly the whole banking field in Lngland 
is controlled by five large joint stock 
banks, but formerly there were hundreds 
of them. Of course the number of 
branches has increased a hundredfold, 
but the point is that the financial unit has 
become considerably enlarged. I he 
same is tht! trend of banking development 
in other countries as well, and in India 
the three Presidency Banks combined into 
the ** Imperial Bank of India ”. In ship- 
ping, rings and conferences to-day 
regulate freights and fares all over the 
world. 1 he 1\ & O. Company, itself a 
combination of five separate companies, 
has entered into agreements with French, 
German, Italian and Japanese shipping 
firms and thereby regulate fares and 
freights in the whole of Eastern shipping. 

I hese revolutionary changes in indus- 
trial organization have given marvellous 
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opportunities to the talented organizer. 
Only an extraordinary genius can build 
up an industry operating on a world-wide 
basis and when he achieves this, he 
becomes the uncrowned king of that in- 
dustry, sought after, applauded and re- 
warded by all the world. Rockefeller 
rose from the ranks and to-day he is the 
king ol the oil trade. So are (or were) 
Clarnegie, Leverhume, Ford, Krupp, 
Stinnes and Northclilfe in their own 
spheres. I hey are all Napoleons of the 
industrial world; they have conquered not 
cnly Europe but the other continents as 
well. 

Even authors, actors and athletes 
occupy a similar place to-day. Are not 
Bernard Shaw and Rabindranath I'agore, 
CTarlie C.haplin and Suzanne Lenglen 
appreciated and app)lauded by the whole 
world? In an earlier age these person- 
ages would have been merely usurers, 
master-craftsmen, wandering bards and 
Court clowns, but to-day they are world 
celebrities. And what is more, the world 
rewards them handsomely. Many of 
them have, on their own admission, more 
wealth than is good for their spiritual (or 
even physical) well-being. Is not Charlie 
of the C’inema paid more than £100,000 
a year as remuneration for amusing him- 
self and others, whilst the hard worked 
Prime Minister of the greatest Empire on 
earth is paid but a twentieth of that sum? 
I he popular author of chief fiction earns 
a fortune at 4 shillings a word whilst the 
venerable scientists who made all this 
progress po.ssible earn a scanty living in 
the cloisters of some Var.sity working hard 
all their lifetime. Indeed we are not .so 
foolish as to expect each of us to be paid 
according to our deserts. A former king 
of Prussia is said to have reproached a 
celebrated ballet dancer with getting 
higher pay than the marshalls of his army. 


and the dancer replied, “ Very well, Sire, 
make your Marshalls dance f” 

I hus capital has combined into large 
groups and its power has enormously in- 
ert a-sed. Nor has labour lagged behind. 
I he factory system gave labourers the 
opportunity to combine together in order 
to secure their ends, and the 1 rade Union 
movement was the result. With the 
militant gospel given by Carl Marx aggres- 
sive labour movements have been organiz- 
ed in most countries and they effectively 
carry out their purpose by strikes and 
threats to strike. 1 he emergence of world 
economy has enabled the labourers as 
well as capitalists to combine on an inter- 
national basis. I'o-day many of the trade 
unions of the world are affiliated to the 
International Federation of 1 rade Unions 
which is centred at Amsterdam. Of a 
much more radical character are the aims 
and policy of thl new communist Inter- 
national of Russia, which from Leningrad 
carries on an aggressive propaganda all 
over the world. I hus the labourers of 
the world are organized on an inter- 
national ba.sis even as the capitalists and 
warfare is inevitable between these two 
competing groups. 

Wc will now see how far the world has 
benefited under world economy. In many 
respects the gain has been great. Mass 
production has lowered prices without 
lowering wages and this has enabled all 
classes to raise their standard of living. 
I o-day we live in better houses and eat 
more varied food than our forefathers ever 
did. I hey drew their resources from the 
village or the district; we draw ours, even 
the poorest among us, from the whole 
world. 1 hanks to cold storage and cheap 
transport facilities, people in England to- 
day enioy tropical fruits like oranges and 
bananas, and even the fruits of the 
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temperate zone now come from new lands 
at all limes of the year. Similarly the 
planter in an up-country estate in distant 
Ceylon gets his beef box and ham, his 
apples and cheese, just as he would get 
them in an inland farm in England. 1 he 
housewife’s work, everywhere (especially 
in Flurope), has become much easier. She 
need not salt butter for summer, nor “ pul 
away ” a pig for making bacon. Siberia 
and Denmark supply these articles fresh 
and cheap and at convenient times. By 
such exchange the tropics as well as the 
temperate dimes have enormously profit- 
ed. Famines have already been eliminat- 
ed, for if crops failed in one country, other 
countries will meet the need. Prices can 
no longer leap to exorbitant levels, nor 
can they go down far below cost. All this 
has brought about a growing sense of 
world solidarity. 

I he labouring classes are undoubtedly 
better off than they have ever been in the 
past. Wages have considerably increased 
and the standard of living of labourers has 
goiK? up all ovei the world. I ruits and 
beverages which were fomnnly accessible 
only to the well-to do are to-day used by 
the labouring classes as well. Indeed 
prosperity has brought greaer einbitit>ii. 
and hence the rising temper of th( labom 
movement. 

But these gains have not been obtained 
without attendant evils. World economy 
has iiiade for increased international 
dependence, and the consequences of 
international rivalry art* to-day more in 
tense and widespread. Every civilized 
country now gets many of the most es.sen- 
tial things from outside. Britain, for 
instance, imports more than three-fourths 
of its foodstuffs and all its cotton from 


abroad and if those distant countries refuse 
to send those articles or are prevented by 
war from doing so, industry will come to 
a sudden collapse and starvation will stare 
the country in the face. Ihe same will 
happen if other countries do not purchase 
Britain’s goods. Similarly a crisis in one 
country affects all others, for as already 
shown, a I) countries are interdependent 
in industry and finance. Hence the 
international character of the present 
depression . 

I hus world economy is in many ways 
threatening the safely of the world. If it 
has made our lives more cheerful and our 
surroundings more congenial, it has also 
made our economic position more insecure 
and our comforts less dependent on our 
own efforts. What is the remedy? 
iNational Governments acting alone have 
proved themselves ineffective in controll- 
ing depre.ssions and checking the inordi- 
iiatt ambitions of I rusts and Kartels. 

I he impotence of individual governments 
to control the depression is becoming 
patent every day. If world economy is to 
be made to function for the good of man- 
kind. it is necessary that there should be 
a .strong international organiza’ion to con- 
trol It. I here is no getting away from this 
conclusicn. .And we in India are as much 
intere'^ed in it as those in Europe and 
Aiiiericci, for we depend on world marked 
for the disposal of our products, as the 
world markets depend on u.s for their 
supply. Like other countries, we have 
gained (and lost) by the emergence of 
world economy, and our future interests 
are inextricably connected with the estab- 
lishment of a strong international authority 
to control the economic relations between 
the different nations of the world. 



AN EUDCATIONAL-ECONOMIC 
EXPERIMENT 

By Dr. W. S. URQUI lARl*. 

Principal, Scottish Church College, 

Ex-\ icc-ChanccUor, Calcutta University. 


A ^reat deal has been said and written 
lately about the waste of higher education 
in India. It is constantly alleged that the 
I Universities, and especially the University 
of Calcutta, are turning out graduates in 
hundreds, if not thousands, who can find 
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no suitable employment. That there is 
a most distressing amount of unemploy- 
ment amongst the educated classe.s in 


Bengal, is a fact about which there can 
be no doubt, but this is not confined to 
India, though in certain respects it may 
be worse here than elsewhere. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari has dealt 
conclusively with the general problem of 
over education in a recent number of 
The Modern Student, and has worked 
out a remarkable result. 1 le calculates 
that the total number of graduates in Arts 
and Science since the University of Cal- 
cutta was founded in 1857 amounts to 
61,821, and he reminds us that in its 
earlier years Calcutta Lniversity drew its 
graduates from the I*unjab, the I'rontier 
f^rovince, the United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Burma, the (.’entral Provinces and 
Ceylon. Me shows that even if all these 
graduates were .still alive -which is of 
course an inipssible supposition — they 
would amount only 010 per cent, of the 
total present population of Bengal, and 
047 per cent, of its .school-going popula- 
tion. I le rightly draws the conclusin that 
this is not an appallingly disproportion- 
ate number ”. It should be remembered 
also that mere increase of vocational edu- 
cation and diminution of higher education 
will not in itself solve the economic 
problem, and that the case of the metely 
vocationally trained man who cannot find 
employment is much sadder than the case 
of the more culturally trained man, who 
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can adapt himself perhaps to a greater 
variety of occupations, and in any case 
has resources within himself which can 
make the time of waiting less demoralising 
and can render him less easily bored if 
he finds himself in a somewhat mono- 
tonous employment. 

But the fact remains that in the course 
of school and college education there is a 
great amount of wastage amongst those, 
who, while not naturally adapted to and 
tjiiite unlikely to reach safely the end of 
a University course, yet persist in going on 
with this, sim})ly because they can sec no 
other opening. Some of them may also 
be ob.«essed by the idea that it is not fit 
ting for them to turn their hands to 
manual occupations. 

In civciim.«tances it is highly desii 

able that attention should be drawn in the 
fulle.st pos.sible manner to an expcrltiK'nl 
which is being made at the present lime 
v’ndev lire auspices of Sir Danie^ 

I lamilton, and with a gre U deal of 
picK-tical n.«sistance from him. 1 Ic is 
anxious to help in solving tin* problem 
of unemployment by starting an insliliitc 
of rural reconstruction where young men 
belonging to respectable families may re- 
ceive a vocational education which will 
fit them either to take up farming on their 
own account or to obtain employment as 
('>rj>aniser.s of co-operative credit socilies 
or managers of various agricultural and 
indu.strial concerns. 

Sir Daniel has well earned the right to 
speak on questions such as these. After a 
most successful business career in Calcutta, 
and after having reached the usual time of 
retirement when the majority of Scotti.sh 
merchants settle down in their hoiiic 
country to enjoy a leisurely existence, 
he has maintained and greatly widened his 
interest in India. Soni'' years ago he took 


up a vast tract of marsh land in the Sunder- 
bans, lands consisting mainly of marshes 
and salt water almost entirely destitute 
of human inhabitants and infested with 
tigers and crocodiles. I le has built em- 
bankments round great parts of this land, 
drained it, and left it to .sweeten in the 
sun and wind and rain, until it became 
fit for the growing of crops. The story 
of its development is almost an epic, and 
many are the tales that could be told of 
the earlier struggles against encroaching 
tides and tempests and the frequent critical 
iiines when the embankments threaten- 
ed to pi\'c way and it seemed as if the 
salt water would again sweep over the 
reclaimed land and destroy the labours of 
months and years. Now a great part of 
it is al)soliilely .'secure, twelve; thousand 
acies arc’ under cultivation capable of sup- 
porting a populalion of upwards of ten 
ihousand cultivators. I hey arc a prosper- 
ous (ommnnilv. co-opevalive credit 
.«ocieties flomlsh and the money-lender is 
jlernly forbidden to show his face, within 
the bounds. Schools and technical insti- 
tutes ol various kinds have been founded. 

Sir Daniel proposes to provide buildings 
and about twenty bighas of land in this 
settlement at Goasaba in the Sunderbans 
for the purpose of founding a training 
institute, where vocational instruction will 
bf’ provided for young men drawn from 
r(\spec:tablc middle cla.'?s homes. For the 
‘mail fee of ten rupees a month a year s 
practical training will be provided in farm- 
ing and small Industries such as weaving, 
spinning, dyeing, carpentry, tailoring, 
soap-making, etc. The area of land round 
about the institute will be utilised for 
growing a variety of crops. Some hired 
labour will be employed, but the students 
will be expected to work on the demons- 
tration farm for about three hours in the 
morning and attend classes in the after- 
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noon, which will be under the direction 
oi agricultural and industrial experts. 

Candidates must be over fifteen and 
under twenty- two years of age and the 
most suitable will be those who have 
studied up to matriculation but have not 
got quite as far as the Intermediate 
Standard. Good character and practical 
aptitude are essential. At the end of 
their course the students will be given 
leaving certificates, and will find them- 
selves qualified for the large number of 
openings which will soon be available 
under the new schemes for the agricultural 
development of the province. Or by 
small and gradual investment of a little 
capital, they may become members of 
and acquire land in the farm colony at 
Goasaba. 


The first institute will accomodate 
about forty students, and it is proposed 
to start similar institutes at Sir Daniers 
other estate at Mourbhanj and at Birnagar 
in Nadia, at which latter place Rai 
Bahadur .N. N. Banerjea has promised to 
grant suitable land. This scheme is well 
worthy of the attention of younger 
students who are anxious about employ- 
ment, and are either unwilling or unable 
to carry their academic studies very far. 
The University of Calcutta is taking a great 
interest in the scheme, and will no doubt 
give practical assistance as it develops. 
Full information may be obtained from 
Mr. N. N. Rose if letters are addressed to 
him at 86. C'ollege Street, Calcutta. 1 
commend the scheme to the attention 
of all readers of / he Modern Student. 


THE SECRET OF TOYS 

By MISS K. LILA DEVI, M.A. 


It has become a universal practice in 
modern times to give toys to children. 
On occasions of important festivities as 
Christmas and Puja, we spend much 
money in purchasing some play things for 
the children. But, very few realise the 
important part that toys play in the deve- 
lopment of a child. 

I he toys given to-day are usually dis- 
carded to-morrow. Why so? The fault 
is rather of the giver than of the recipient. 
Very few parents in this country attach 
any importance to the selection of toys for 
their children. Frivial though it might 
appear on the surface, it is a national 
necessity that parents should be instructed 
on the very big role toys play in the build- 


ing up of a child’s mind and imagination. 

Of all the Important countries in the 
world India takes the least care in this 
particular and most essential part of the 
moulding of a child’s career. And it is 
no wonder that inventions, initative and 
originality are lacking in our countrymen. 

Very great care should be taken in 
selecting toys for children from the stacked 
toy shops. 

What, first of all is the toy designed to 
do? Obviously it is designed to please. 
But that is not its essential function. The 
toy must be capable of calling forth from 
a child its latent powers. It must provide 
the necessary material with which the 
child can Worl^ at play or play at worJ^. 
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Young children establish their relation- 
ship to the world by experimenting with 
objects, loys that demand work and 
call forth a child’s constructive abilities, 
help to develop its character, feed its 
unfolding mind. I he present day market 
in India is flooded with toys most of which 
are only pleasing to the eye. I he seller 
as well as the buyer is ignorant of the 
important part that toys play and useless 
things are purchased and given to children 
only to be discarded within a few hours. 
In many cases the selection of the loys 
is left to the children themselves. But. 
there are also a few loys that appear like 
mere boxes of materials. In the hands 
of the child these are potential towers, 
bridges and aeroplanes. Left to play with 
such to5^s a child reveals to the observant 
adult its capacity to perform constructive 
acts. 

If we were to observe the children of 
the poor playing with stones and leaves 
and branches, we could see them building 
walls, digging wells, growing trees and 
doing a hundred other constructive works. 
Unfortunately these are not given further 
epportunllles to develop. 

As the child plays, it learns having 
always the joy of achievement as reward. 
Some children develop slowly for lack of 
proper toys. When they have active little 
minds they fall back on whatever they can 
lay their two hands on. Some tinres it 
may be ^he pebbles or mere mud pies. 

Many children who apparently seem to 
be in mischief are really demanding 
sensible toys. Given them, they play in- 
dustriously. 

Such toys, bring out all latent con- 
structive and initative ability of children or 
as the Psychologists put it, improve their 
per/orrnance capacity. 1 hese kinds of 


toys will not be thrown away after the first 
excitement of arrival. They become 
familiar friends and will be capable of 
going through an infinite variety of tricks 
in the hands of the child. It may be said 
that all toys that call for the co-operation 
of the child, before they become of any 
use at all are good toys. 

It should also be understood that the 
child is not merely a mechanic or engineer 
in the making. It possesses imagination. 
I herefore we must cater for this appetite 
also in selecting the toys. Certain picture 
books are useful to enlarge the child’s 
ideas of the world, its past, present and 
future and to stimulate its imagination. 

For girls, dolls largely supply the need 
felt — probably quite unconsciously. A 
doll provides material for the instinct to 
play mother, an instinct that is present 
in girl children very early in life. Little 
girls delight to make clothing for their 
doll.s and in .so doing develop their per- 
formance capacity or manual skill. "I he 
doll also feeds the Imagination and opens 
up an imaginary world of make-believe. 

Many of the most elaborate and ex- 
pensive loys are the least desirable. 
Mechanical toys that are really works of 
engineering in miniature are good for boys. 
If the boy demands such a toy, it is better 
to buy him all the components for con- 
structing one, than to furnish him with the 
ready made articles. Such toys are also 
available. Very often it is the cheap toy 
that becomes favourite with the child. 
Naturally he finds it useful for making 
different things out of it. Elaborate and 
expen.sive toys are delightful only for a 
moment and are apt to be found a day 
later behind some old cupboard. When 
that happens it is wiser not to take it out 
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again. \ Kc toy Kas been rejected by tbe 
child, but rejected for sound reasons. 

l ire works delight children, but were 
their display continues no child would 
turn its head to look after half an hour. 
.And it is like that with expensive toys of 
iiiGinentary delight. 

I he toy that performs function best is 
the toy that provide work for little hands. 

Parents and guardians of children should 
take very great cart in selecting the toys. 
Irivia! though it might appear, it is as 
much an individual as a national necessity. 



11. i 1. I hf. Aca Khan, 
who has recently reiurneJ fo India 
jmm pAirope. 



M\I)\\I t l RIK, 

thv jiimous u'oriian scifnlinl, 
who with her husband discovered radium 
She was professor of general physics 
at Sorbonne. She received the Nobel Prize 
foi ( hemistry, in PJI I , and it\ /9/9 
becanu^ professor of radiology at 11 arsiiiO 


lliOliC;!!! I’OR rilK MON 11 1 

No man, however learned, can be caller 
a cultured man while there remains an 
un bridged gap between his reading and 
his life.—/. C. POWYS, in “ The Meaninjj 
of Culture.” 



LOVE IN DIFFERENT RELIGIONS 

By N. JOARDAR, M.A., B.Fd., 

Vice-Principal^ Lucknow Christian College. 


Love, it is said, is the foundation stone 
of religion. Its goodness and badness is 
decided by the presence or absence of 
this principle. Prehistoric religions were 
founded on fear, not on love. Primitive 
religions had little to do with love. It is 
only the modern religions that emphasise 
it. Buddhism, C'hristianity, Confucianism. 
Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism, Taoism, and 
Zoroastrianism stress its importance. But 
they do not emphasise it equally. 


Students of comparative religion may 
do well to take the concept of love and 
find out what position it holds in the 
different religious systems of the world. 
Dr. R. E. I lume in a new book entitled 
I he Treasure House of the Living Reli- 
gions has collected together a number of 
interesting statements concerning this 
subject. I am giving a few specimens 
from them : 


BUDDHISM 

1 kc whole l<‘ngth and breadth of the wide world 
is p<’rvadf'd by the radiant thoughts ol a mind, 
all-embracing, vast and boundless, 
in which dwells no hate nor ill-will.' 

Grow in loving-kindness; for, as you do so. 
malevolence will pass away. 

Grow in lompassion; for, as you do so, vexation will passs away.’ 
Grow in gladne.ss over other’s welfare; for, as you do so, 
aversions will pass away. 

We will develop lifjeration of the will through love.’ 

We will take our stand upon it.’ 

CHRISTIANITY 

I hou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. 

I hou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

Gn these two commandments hang all the Law. 

If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels but have not love. 
I am become sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. 

And if I have the gift of prophecy, 
and knov/ all mysteries and all knowledge 
and if I have all faith so as to remove mountains, 
but have not love, I am nothing. 

And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 

and if I give my body to be burned, 

but have not love, it profiteth me nothing. 
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CONFUCIANISM 

What is love? — lo love mankind. 

What is wisdom? — 1 o know mankind.’ 

All men have a mind 

which cannot bear to see the sufferings of others. 

If men suddenly see a child about to fall into a well, 
they will experience a feeling of alarm and distress. 

Let them have their complete development, 

and they will suffice to love 

and protect all within the four seas.’ 

HINDUISM 

"1 hat man who, guided by affection, 

Regards all creatures impartially, 

C.'onsidering them worthy of being cherished with loving aid. 
Who offers them consolation, gives them food. 

Who rejoices in their happiness, grieves in their sorrows, 

I las never to suffer misery in the next world.’ 

ISLAM 

‘ There are amongst mankind some, 

Who take to themselves chiefs other than God. 

I hey love them as they should love God; 

While those who believe love God more.' 

I here is a temple founded on piety. 

1 herein stand thou up to pray. 

I herein arc men who love lo be piirifit d; 

For God loveth the clean.’ 

SIKHISM 

1 he saints worship God with love. 

I hey thirst for the truth. 

And hear it with excessive love. 

I hey who cry aloud in trouble, obtain rest 
By prayer and heartily loving God.’ 

TAOISM 

’ Unless you are in charity with man, 

You cannot humble yourself before a fellow-creature. 
And unless you can do this honestly. 

You can never attain to original purity. 

Alas ! I here is no greater evil than 
Not to be in charity with man.* 

ZOROASTRIANISM 

May righteousness, strong with vital vigor. 

Become incarnate in the faithful ! 

May the angel of love and devotion reside 
In Thy sun-lit realms.’ 



CAREERS FOR THE YOUTH 

By “ COMRADt: 

1. JOURNALISM. 


Much energy is being wasted at the 
present day by this continuous harping on 
the pessimistic note of unemployment of 
the modern educated youth. Some find 
the system of education unsuited and 
others think the youth is lacking in effi- 
ciency. I am not prepared to believe 
either. 1 he whole world is under-going 
a change, and changed circumstances re- 
quire new sy.‘=^?ems and new fields. I here 
is no need to be pessimistic over the 
future. What we have to do is to open 
out new paths and new careers. And the 
modern youth has to do this for himself. 

I here are a few professions that the 
educated young men and women of to- 
day, could take up without much difficulty. 
Journalism, C'hemical Industries, Adver- 
tising, and other similar professions need 
educated young men and women. In 
this issue I shall discuss the prospects 
of Journalism as a career for the youth. 

I he percentage of failures is higher in 
Journalism than in any other profession; 
yet it is a profession which offers greater 
opportunities for our educated young men 
and women. 

Despite the numerous Dailies, Weeklies, 
and Monthlies, journalism is still in its in- 
fancy in India. Here we are more concern- 
ed with the political aspect of life. As such 
political journals are more popular than 
others. But, if we were to examine the 
journalistic statistics or other countries 


especially of England and America, wc 
will find that the average literate man is 
more interested in the social and humorous 
side of life. 

India too can have a successful field in 
this direction. I he need for journals that 
give more prominence to the human side 
of life is indeed very great. 

In ihi.s direction at any rate, many of 
our university trained young men and 
women could make themselves success- 
ful. I here are no rules in journalism. You 
make the rules. One important thing in 
the world is truth. But, nobody has a 
monopoly of this. Nor can anybody 
know more than a little bit of it. And a 
journalist has to write this little bit of truth 
without fear or favour. 

A journalist should have something to 
say. He must say it in a manner that will 
interest another. Every youth of to-day 
ha.s something to say and he knows how 
to express it. I hat is Journalism. 

A journalist has to go round the world 
u.sing his eyes. I le writes down what he 
has ob.served. And it is journalism. 
I housands of people can write on the 
very same subject and all of them will 
be different because every pair of eyes 
sees differently. 

Frankness and honesty are the essential 
qualities required. A journalist should 
not merely be concerned in earning a 
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livelihood. Me must have always some- 
thing to say. 

Leaving the College or University one 
should not aspire to sit immediately on 
the editorial chair of a newspaper. In 
India one starts his journalislic career 
as an editor first with the most disa.strous 
consequence to himself and to his paper. 

I herefore our youths who aspire to this 
profession should start from the lowest 
of the ladder. 

In the beginning, try to get on to a small 
paper in a little town. One can begin 
his career as a reporter. But do not be 
contented with reporting important meet 
ings and the movements of the official 
world. Get into the lives of the people. 
Write down .short sketches about it in an 
interesting niaiinor. Place the human 
side of the life before your readers and 
surely it will be appreciated. Few local 
newspapers in India do this, hollow up 
every new idea uttered at any meeting, 
however ob.scure. Most of the move- 
ments that made for the betterment of the 
world began in obscure place? and were 
the idea? of obscure people. 

He not content with reporting alone. 1 ry 
to learn every branch of newspaper work. 
Some of the leading journalists of India 
have come up to that position only after 
hard work and humble beginning. Luck 
plays only a little part in a journalistic 
career. It requires perseverance, persi.st- 
ence and above all a balanced mind. 

It is no use minimising the difficulties of 
getting into the pirofession or of getting 
on in it. I o get into the profession one 
has to be ready to do almost anything. 
Once you are in. you have to work like 
a galley-slave if you wish to get on. 

There are excellent opportunities for 
women also in this profession. In future 


women will have to share the hardships of 
journalism with men. But, it is a pro- 
fession in which they can fare equally 
with men. 

A beginner has to get on to the staff of 
a Weekly paper as an apprentice reporter. 
I le should not expect a salary in the ini- 
tm\ stages. As a reporter he will have to 
go to the local police courts, meetings of 
l.ocal Boards and Municipalities, fares, 
bazars, weddings and dinners. He will 
have to interview local dignitaries and 
visiting celebrities. He has to review 
local theatrical performances and .eports 
events. I le must (wen be prepared some- 
times to fill an odd column with a book 
review. In addition to all these, he must 
certainly try to acquire some knowledge 
cf the other branches of newspaper work, 
including sub-editing ‘ Make-up ’ getting 
the paper to press, proof correction and 
e.ven composing. 1 he mechanical side of 
of newspaper work should never be 
neglected. 

After a few years of training the young 
man will be in a po.sitiori to .*!elect for 
himself tne particular branch of journalism 
mOvSl suited to him. If he prefers report 
ing he can rise to the position of C hief 
Reporter and then news-editor. 

Most of our young men do not attach 
much Importance to news paper reporters. 
Some of the famous politicians including 
the f^rime Minister of England began 
their career as News-paper Reporters. 

Ordinarily one may not be able to get 
a fabulous income in Journalism. But he 
can make an honourable living with an 
independent resource. 

I he man or woman, however, who 
desires only to write for the papers and 
not accept a salaried position, will find a 
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wide field of opportunity waiting. But 
“ free-lance ’ journalism as it is termed 
is rigorous in its rejection of the un- 
suitable. 

For those who wish to adventure in 
this field, some training and knowledge of 
literary market is indispensible. In India 


unfortunately Our Universities possess no 
Chairs of Journalism to train ambitious 
young men and women to this profession. 

However, many of the educated youths 
can take it as a career. With patience, 
grit and untiring industry they are bound 
to succeed. 


AN EMINENT EDUCATIONIST : 

SIR SYED AHMED KHAN BAHADUR 

Ry HKMENDRA PRASAD GI lOSE. 


Mohaminadans of modern India owe a 
deeper debt of gratitude to Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, educational reformer, than 
to any one else. As Dr. S. N. A. jafri 
has put it — “ 1 lad he not begun the 
famous Aligarh movement which aimed 
at the social, religious and educational 
regeneration of the Muslim Community in 
India, the Moslems must have become by 
now an unknown entity in the country. 
It was he who checked the downward rush 
and protected the noble heritage of 
Islamic culture in India*’. 

Sir John Strachey has explained that the 
backwardness of the Mohammadans was 
due to the Mohammadans in many parts of 
India, especially those of the upper clas.ses 
having been disinclined to accept the edu- 
cation o^cred in the schools and colleges 
established by the English “ and frequent- 
ly complaint has been made that they are 
consequently unable to compete on equal 
terms with Hindus for employment under 
Government Feelings of religioxis in- 
tolerance often tended to make the 
Moslems refuse to admit the necessity of 
western knowledge and even when that 
ncessity was admitted the system of educa- 


tion that prevailed among them was .sure to 
check the progress of that knowledge. 

1 he Moslem boy spent years in the 
mosque before he entered the school and 
Moslem parent often chose for his son 
while at school an education which would 
secure for him an honoured place among 
the learned of his own community rather 
than one which would command success 
in the modern professions or in official 
life. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan perceived the 
folly of their course and admired the 
Bengalees for the part they had taken in 
acquiring western knowledge. In his 
Lahore speech ( 1 884) in reply to an address 
presented by the Indian Association of 
Lahore he said: 

'* Even granting that the majority of 
those comprising this Association are 
Hindus, still I say that their light has 
been diffused by the same when 1 call 
by the epithet of Bengalees. I assure you 
that the Bengalees are the only people in 
our country whom we can properly be 
proud of and it is only due to them that 
knowledge, liberty and patriotism have 
progressed in our country. 1 can truly 
say that really they are the head and the 
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crown of all the different corninunities of 
Hindustan. ’ 

1 le admired the Bengalees because they 
bad been foremost in taking full advant 
age of western education and had co- 
operated with the English in spreading 
that education in India. 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was born in 
Delhi on the 17th April, 1817 and was a 
Syed by birth on his father’s as well as 
on his mother's side. His family had 
long connection with the Mughal court 
and his father Mir 1 aqui was much 
respected by the Court and by the gentry 
of Delhi. When Sir Syed Ahmed was 
born the politico-religious decay of 
Moslems in India had advanced very far. 
After his father’s death Sir Syed Ahmed — 
a boy of 18 — had to seek service under 
the East India Company and .started life 
as a Sheristadar at Delhi. He pas.sed the 
Munsiff's examination with credit and was 
posted at Mainpuri in 1841. From 1846 
to 1854 he remained at Delhi as Sadr 
Amin and was transferred to Bijnour In 
1855. Efe was there when the Sepoy 
Mutiny broke out and he saved the lives 
of many English men and women at con- 
siderable risk to himself. It was so 
because his implicit and unflinching con- 
fidence in the durability of British Rule in 
India never forsook him for a morntfnt in 
those stormy days. In his book on the 
causes of the mutiny he stated that the 
most prominent among the five causes was 

Ignorance on the part of the people: by 
which I mean mi.sapprehension of the in- 
tentions of the Government 

Almost immediately after the restora- 
tion of the peace he applied himself to the 
peculiar ta.sk of regenerating his com- 
munity and of making Indians and English- 
men understand each other. And he 


understood that this could be done only 
through education. He was of opinion 
that by British connection India stood to 
gain and it was from the fountain of that 
conviction that his loyalty to the British 
flowed, and he even advised his co- 
rcllgionij?ts to refrain from joining the 
congress movement. 

In 1863, when he was stationed at 
Ghazifjur, he developed the idea of 
t .‘■'tablishing a Literary and Scientific 
Society with a view to leconcile Oriental 
and Occidental ways of thought “by 
translating standard English works into 
Urdu, so that Miissalmans who foolishly 
had not taken to English education might 
get a glimpse of European thought and 
culture and thus cultivate liberal ideas.’’ 

I he .‘•'ociety was e.stablished at Ghazipur 
and Aligarh was made its headquarter.*-' 
when its founder was transferred to that 
district. I hus began the Aligarh Move- 
ment whicii has, so to .say, quickened the 
atrophied view of Moslem India with the 
lifeblood of western education. He made 
an honest and earn(\st effort to bring 
Hindu.s ;md Mohammadans on one non- 
rcnlroversial platform and I lindus were 
invited to join the Society which also 
undertook to translate .such old works cf 
Indian authors a.*^ might be deemed In 
structlvc. It became very popular and 
.«^ome important books were compiled by 
its members on various subjects such as 
History, Agriculture. Biography and 
Political Economy. 

In 1869 the Government of India select- 
ed his second son, the late Mr. Justice 
Mahmood for a State Scholarship to pro- 
ceed to England for his education. Sir 
Syed Ahmed accompanied his son to 
England with a view to study the system 
of education prevailing there. He visited 
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all the important English and Scottish 
Universities and minutely examined their 
working and curricula of studies. He 
became determined to introduce in his 
own country the English system or educa- 
tion so modified as to suit the special 


He became fully convinced that western 
education should be made popular 
amongst the iVIohammadans of India and 
before leaving for home he outlined three 
schemes in connection with Moslem edu- 
cation in India: — 



Sir Svi-.o Ahmkd Khan Bahadur 


condition and requirments of India, and 
made up his mind, while in England, to 
establish a Mohammedan Residential 
College on the lines of the Oxford and 
('ambridge University C olleges. 


(1) To consider the measures necessary 
to remove* the prejudices of Moham- 
medans against the study of Western arts 
and sciences which they considered as 
means to make them infidels. 
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(2) To make Mohammedans consider 
why they were not availing themselves of 
Western education. 

(3) 1 o collect funds for the establish- 
ment of a college at Aligarh. 

Returning to India in 1870 he began to 
educate public opinion. He had watched 
the influence of newspapers in England 
and started a monthly periodical in Urdu 
which was destined to revolutioni.se 
Moslem thought in India. ‘‘ I he paper 
exercised a great influence on the minds 
of a select but thoughtful body of readers 
for whom it furnished a variety of intellec- 
tual food. I he opposition which it creat- 
ed in conservative circles advertised its 
propaganda far and wide and one can 
say, with justice, that it succeeded in re- 
forming thousands of Mussalmans, who 
readily flocked to the banner of rational- 
ism unfurled by Sir Syed. Muslims and 
Hindus devoured its articles. His voice 
was heard, through its pages throughout 
the length and breadth of the country and 
not only opened the sleepy eyes of his 
indolent co-religionists but in.spired them 
with new hopes and aspirations, aroused 
the inactive to activity and infused a new 
and vigorous life into the dying nation.” 

I le worked in close co-operation with 
the officials and secured their support. 

1 le laboured patiently and having pre- 
pared the ground for his great work and 
educating public opinion organl.«ed an 
Educational Board to give effect to his 
.scheme for the education of Moham- 
rnadans on Anglo-Oriental lines. T he 
” Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College 
Fund Committee ” was formed in 1872 
and in 1873 the late Mr. Justice Mahmood 
submitted to the members of the com- 
mittee a scheme for the creation of a 
Mohammedan University which had been 


the dream of his father’s life. Sir Syed 
Ahmed believed in self-help and he did 
not depend on Government help but 
began to raise subscriptions for the pro- 
posed college. In less than two years he 
collected sufficient funds to establish the 
Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental School 
which was developed into a Residential 
College in 1875. It was the realisation of 
a dream he had been dreaming since 
1858. I hus was the foundation of the 
Moslem University laid and thus Sir Syed 
Ahmed became a pioneer educationist 
and a benefactor of India. 

With Sir Syed Ahmed’s political opinion 
we are not concerned on the present 
occasion. But we cannot conclude this 
brief record of his activities without p-’.y- 
ing our tribute of admiration for his 
catholicity and rationalism. I he doon 
of the college were opened to Hindus, 
Christians and Parsis along with Moharn- 
madans. And the following extract from 
his speech delivered at Gurdaspur ought 
to be read and re-read by those of his 
co-religionists who would substitute 
nationalism by communalisiii. Said Sir 
Syed Ahniv'd : — 

” We (the Hindus and Mohammadans 
of India) should fry to become of one heart 
and soul and act in unison. If united 
we can support each other. If not. the 
effect of one against the other would tend 
to the destruction and downfall of both. 
Hindu and Mohamrnadan brethren, are 
you people of any country other than 
Hindustan ? Do you not inhabit the 
same land ? Are you not burned and 
buried in the same soil? Do you not 
tread the same ground and live upon the 
same soil ? Remember that the words 
Hindu and Mohamrnadan are only meant 
for religious distinction — otherwise all 
persons, whether FJindu or Moham- 
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niadan, even the Christian who reside in 
this country, are all in this peculiar 
respect belonging to the one and the 
same nation. I hen all these different 
sects can only be described as one nation; 
they must each and all unite for the good 
of the country which is common to all.” 

Surely men of the type of Sir Syed 
Ahmed do not belong to any coterie or 
to any particular community. I hey arc 
of the whole nation. Sir Syed Ahmed 
strove for a better understanding between 
the East and the West, for a fusion of 
the best qualities of both as Ram Mohun 



Kshithsu Chandra Roy, A.R.C.A. 

has been awarded the Diploma Prize for 
the best work in the final examination 
in the Royal College of Arts, l .ondon. His 
work “ Sakuntala ” was a*.cepted by the 


Roy had done before him. Of every 
man of this type we can say: — 

I ruth, for I ruth is I ruth, he worshipt, 
being true as he was brave; 

Good, for Good is Good, he follow’d, 

yet he look’d beyond the grave. ” 

By their example and advice they tell 
mankind ; — 

” Follow Light, and do the Right— for 
man can half control his doom — 

I ill you find the deathless Angel 
seated in the vacant tomb.” 


Royal Academy for display in the last 
Exhibition. 
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EDUCATION— HOW I WOULD 
LIKE TO CONDUCT IT. 

Ry Dr. 1). PAN r, B.coM., ph.i). 


Lvery one of us is interested in Educa- 
tion. for by educating ourselves we j'et a 
clear conception of ‘ what we are ’ and 

where we are . A trained mind is an 
asset, for it enables us to understand the 
varying moods of Dame Nature and living 
beings and it enables us to so adjust our- 
selves that we get the best out of her and 
them. 

So ‘ What is education > and ‘ I low 
should it be conducted?’ are questions of 
great importance to us, for on the right 
solution of the multifarious problems of 
Education depend our own e xistence ond 
evolution. 

What is Education? 

Education is merely a process of deve- 
loping the faculties latent in us. It aims at 
developing thought. Any effort to check 
thought or compress it in specific mould.s 
is an eilort in the wrong direction. 

I he educationalist must realise two 
fundamental facts, namely, every indivi- 
dual has a right to evolve his ego on his 
own lines, and that no man in this world 
has a monopoly of right thinking. 

I hus before you can train a mind, you 
must know all about that mind which you 
are training. Is it possible ? Particularly 
when the trainer knows so little of his 
own mind. '\ her ef ore, get rid of the 
Dictatorship complex. Somebody said 
“ Out of the mouths of the babes come 
words of wisdom ” and what a well ^f| 
wisdom in the above saying ! 


Child Education 

Do not for a moment try to curb thought. 
Only follow its direction and develop the 
child on its own lines. Let it observe. For 
this purpose train its eyes. All education 
in the primary stage must be in the form 
of plays. No dull and dreary hours for 

tiny tots and no books unless they are 
albums. I he teacher must identify him- 
self with the taught and should work up 
the time-table drawn up by the children 
themselves. I hrough love and his 
superior wisdom he should win their con- 
fidence and become their pal and not a 
terror who freezes their bubbling spirit. A 
teachtT who depends on his size and bulk 
for <lisciplitiing the kid-minds should join 
tht police force and not an educational 
instituiion. 

School Education 

f he fetish of books should be destroyed. 

I he great God of C.arthagenians (Moloch) 
consumed the bodies of human Vjeings, 
the lc>:ser Gods of the "I wentieth Gentury 
(Books) eat up the minds of their votaries. 
In the School stage of education you carry 
the mind a step further form observing 
I acts. You train it to link facts with re- 
.‘'ults, that is to say, you train it to link 
cause with effect. You find out the parti- 
cular grooves on which individual minds 
prefer to run and you guide them into 
them and through them — on, on, and ever 
on. 

Any education which aims at setting a 
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standard by ignoring individual character- 
istics is sterile. Discipline which is backed 
by physical force warps the mind and thus 
we get wobbled atoms of literate human- 
ity. '\ he best policy, therefore, is to allow 
a free run to the effervescing energy in 
our growing youths. 

University Education. 

C.'oming now to the University education 
where one has to deal with less plastic 
minds, the teacher should, in the class- 
room and out of the class-room, aim at 
training the mind \yy stie.s.sing the Book of 
Life. Notes aiul textbooks should play 
a secondary part in the Lhiivcrsities (\irri- 
cula. The aim to be strictly followed is 
to train minds in such a way as to enable 


them to observe facts and draw their 
inferences. 

I he fluid nature of Life and its flow 
make “set ” education akin to stupidity. 

I herefore, adjustinent.s mu.st be secured 
by periodical “ revaluation of all values ’ 
as Niezlsche says. Education which 
stresses knowledge and discounts wisdom 
is obviously a wrong education. 

Students in the University have a further 
training ground in the field of Life it.self 
and, therefore, they should acquire con- 
fidence in themselves while they are study- 
ing in the U'niversity. And teacher who 
.vlultifies I bought by assuming that he 
alone has the rnonpoly of Truth and that 
others who do not think like him are neces- 



A Bkidk Sc:hcx)L. 

The Bride School of Tohjo is a unique instifution in Japan. 
It gives evening instruction for shop girls and women workers 
who arc otherwise engaged during the day. 
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sarily in the wrong is one who should 
vluntarily non-co-operate with the profes- 
sion of teaching. 

I he reality is that problems of Life 
(here and hereafter) have baffled humanity 
so far and there are no Indications that this 
race will succeed in successfully solving 
them. A problem has innumerable facets. 
One man studies a problem from a few 
points while the other from many. And 
no man can view it from all the facets. 

1 herefore, obviously all education is a 
proces.s of exchange of 1 bought. I he 
teacher and the taught both learn from 
each other and thus get benefit— the 
teacher keeps his mental horizon elastic 
and the taught acquires confidence in 
himself. 

Two aspects ol the education problem 
have not been dealt with so far. I he 
first relates to Female education. I ht 
physical and p.sychical differences between 
two sexfs are completely ignored. It 
stands to reason that Dame Nature has 
created these differences for .some purpose 
and we wish to defeat her by our present 
system of education. 

I he first plan on which female educa- 
tion was drawn up was the supposed in- 
feriority of the fair sex. I he modern type 
of education is based on the equality of 
sexes. Both give a wrong trend to edu 
cation for like Nieztsche you are reminded 
“ Of man there i.s little here; therefore do 
their women masculine themselve.s And 

only he who is man enough will save 
woman in woman ”. Fortunately people 
have now realised that differential charac- 
teristics do not necessarily imply inequality 
and that there is no sense in establishing 
mathematical equality between two sexes. 

A woman to be a complete citizen must 


be a wife, and a mother. Being a wife 
means for woman the lasting preservation 
of what is distinctive and attractive in 
wemanhood — tenderness, beauty, purity, 
fidelity, etc. Being a mother means the 
bringing into existence of children, their 
right physical nourishment, and also their 
many-sided training. Maternity is a func- 
tion of life and for life. It is not a func- 
tion to be discharged by proxy (nurse, 
governess, maternity homes, foundling 
hospitals, etc.). 

I he second is national education, 
k.ducation in our own mother tongue is 
desirable for it entails less labour and 
makes the subject t‘H.sy of understanding. 
But if you mean by it nationalising 
Science, and the literature of other coun- 
tries then it is a po.«itive source of danger. 

It is admitted that the pubject of I listory 
can be manipulated In the hands of the 
un.pcrupulous writers. But then they are 
not writing a book of fact.« but a book of 
fiction. "I he need for stre.ssing I ruth in 
education is obvious. I herefore, much 
of the advantages of Lingua Franca in a 
national system of education is patent but 
beyond ir. efforts to build up a new gene- 
ration on tissues of lies are efforts in the 
wrong direction. We need not give in- 
stances of the other so-called civili.sed 
countries for we know two wrongs never 
make one right. 

I o sum up, education should evolve 
the best in man and woman on lines of 
mutual frictionless adiustment. It should 
be kept liberal by liberty for liberty is 
still the be.st corrective for the excesses 
of libfTty. It should .set before them the 
conception of a well-ordered human 
society and of a well-ordered human in- 
dividuality living in relation with it. 



THE EXPORT TRADE OF INDIA 
IN RAW COTTON 

By B. R. SEN. I.C.S. 


Importance of Indian Agriculture. 

Ninety-two per cent, of the population 
of India are directly or indirectly depend- 
ent upon agriculture for their livelihood. 
Improvement of agriculture and secur- 
ing of markets for the agricultural 
produce, therefore, constitute the most 
important prhlems of India’s economics. 

Development of Export Trade. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there has been a steady expansion of 
agriculture in India. 1 he large irrigation 
schemes executed by Government and the 
development of railways had given it 
great impetus. I he gradual policy of 
industrialisation in western countries had 
stimulated their demand for agricultural 
products to which India by expanding her 
activities was able to respond. I he 
enormous expansion in the export trade 
oI India will be realised from the fad 
that in the cour.se of half a century the 
value of India’s exports rose from 60" 32 
crores to 35 3 3 1 crores.* It was this ex- 
port trade that enabled a large and grow- 
ing popidation to secure in a large 
measure its means of subsistence. 

Indian Exports now subject to 
Foreign Competition. 

It must be recognised that though 
technical improvements, improved seeds, 
extensive use of fertilisers are all ncces- 

* Ilf JiMliaii 'I indc, I931 32, p. 1I6 


sary to increase the agricultural output of 
a country, the most vital necessity is the 
disposal of the surplus products in the 
world market at profitable price. I here 
was a time when India had almost a 
monopoly in the world market in respect 
of the supply of many agricultural com- 
modities. The position has undergone a 
radical change in recent years with the 
expansion of agriculture in several coun- 
tries that were hitherto undeveloped. 
I he exporters of Indian products to the 
world market are now experiencing 
serious competition so much so that the 
foundation of national economy in India 
is being threatened. lo add to this, the 
adoption of a system of “ quota ” by 
several countries with the object of limit- 
ing foreign imports has made the situation 
still more difficult. In the face of these 
developments which have had the effect 
of curtailing the free movement of mer- 
chandise in international trade, it has been 
the serious concern of the Government of 
India to conserve markets for India’s agri- 
cultural products by trade agreements on 
the basis of reciprocity. ) o understand the 
present policy of the Government of 
India in respect of India’s foreign com- 
merce we may take the case of raw 
cotton. 

The Value of Indian Cotton: 

Its Recent Decline. 

India is the second largest producer of 
raw cotton in the world. The Indian out- 
put of raw cotton varies between 5 to 6 
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million bales against 14 to 18 million b^:les 
in the United States. Like the United 
States, India is dependent upon the world 
market for the disposal of the greater part 


— three-fifths in fact — of her output. 1 he 
position of India as a producer and ex- 
porter of raw cotton will be realised from 
the following table : — 


(In laklis of halos.) 



I’roduo- 

tion. 

( \inMiiti|) 

1 lion in i ,, . 

I Mills. ; 

1928-29 

58 

14 

37 

1929 30 

52 

19 

40 

1930 31 

52 

in ! 

30 

1931 32 

40 

in 

23 

1932 33 

45 

20 

20 


1 he value of the export of raw cotton as 
against the value of the total exports from 
India will be apparent from the following 
table. It will convince even a casual 


observer that the economic prosperity of 
this country is largely bound up with the 
maintenance of the export trade in raw 
cotton. 


noro.s of nipoos.) 




Pro war , 
avrra^'o. 

War I 
a.v(M'ai;p. ' 

Post - ‘ 

war 

! 

1928 29. 

1929 30. 

19^0 31. 

1931 32. 

'r.2 .33. 

V;.lin’ of 

raw 









cntioll 

piiltlMl 

v\ 

33-27 

33-68 ; 

65-62 

66-69 

65-60 

46-32 

23-44 ! 

20-69 

Valuo of 
(‘.xporli 

total 

219-49 

! 215-96 

286-33 ; 

339-15 

318 

226 

161 

136-07 


'\ hus in 1928-29 which was a normal year, 
the value of raw cotton exported was a 
little under 67 crores. In 1930-31 when 
shipments were valued at nearly 47 
crores, they represented one-fifth of the 
total value of Indian exports under all 
headings. In 1931-32 and 1932-33 which 


were years of acute economic depression, 
the value of the exports of raw cotton fell 
to 23 j crores and 2069 crores respectively. 
An analysis of the distribution of India’s 
foreign trade in raw cotton since ^928-29 
will make the position clearer. 
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United Kingdom 

(lernniny 

Italy 

.Jnpaii 

Jielgium 

(Miina 



1928-29. 
43,100 (Iona) 

Jls. 42 crores. 

58.000 (tons*) 

Its. 5*71 (Tores. 

59.000 (tuna) 

VtiB. 6-62 fiorcs. 

287.000 (tons) 
Rs. 29 (Tores. 

62.000 (Ions) 

R.'>'. 6*18 crores, 

72.000 (tons) 

R,s. 7-29 crores. 


1931,32. 

30.000 (tons) 

Us. 1-54 (Tores. 
2t),600 (tons) 

U.s. 1 -48 (Tore.s. 

33.000 (tons) 

Us. 2 crorej?. 

192.800 (tons) 

Us. 11-05 crores, 
21,600 (ions) 

Us. 1-19 crores. 

77.800 (tons) 

Hs. 4-6 crones. 


1932-33. 

29,800 (tons). 
Uri. 1-61 crores. 
27,200 (tons). 
Us. 1-33 crores. 

27,000 (ton.s). 
Us. 1-44 crores. 
193,700 (Ion.'*). 
Ra. 11-12 crore.' 

22.900 (tons). 
Us. 1-29 croi 

23.900 (tons). 
Rsj. 1-33 crores. 


Why the Export Trade has 
Contracted. 

I his serious contraction in the world 
demand for Indian raw cotton has been 
the source of the gravest anxiety to the 
public and the Government. One reason 
for this contraction of foreign demand has 
bern found to be the substitution of 
American cotton for Indian cotton. '\ bus, 
according to the trade returns of Japan the 
imports of American cotton into Japan in- 
creased from 2()0,()()() ton.s in 19.30-31 to 

455.000 tons in 1931-32, while the total 
imports of Indian cotton during the same 
period declined from 246,000 tons to 

208.000 Lons. The record of the year 
1932-33 was not any different. It gave 
the lowest fi^^ures of export in the post- 
war period. Exports of Indian cotton in 
this year were 2,063.000 bales as con- 
trasted with 2,369,000 bales in 1931-32 and 

4.070.000 bales in 1929-30. “ 1 he com- 
paratively high parity of Indian cotton led 
to its gradual replacement by American 
cotton in Japan and in the Orient in 


general.*’* The world consumption of 
Indian cotton for the twelve months end- 
ing the 31st January, 1933, amounted to 
just over 4 million bales and was far short 
of the normal annual consumption of Si 
million bales. With the production of 
raw cotton considerably curtailed and with 
the fall of prices, the distress of the cotton 
grower has assumed very serious pro- 
portions. 

Need for Stable Markets. 

I hesc changes in the trade in raw 
cottton have led the Government of 
India to find out stable markets wheie 
India can dispose of her surplus cotton at 
profitable prices. At the Imperial Con- 
ference at Ottawa the Indian Delegation 
emphasised that all possible steps ought 
to be taken to promote the sale of Indian 
cotton in the United Kingdom. "Ihe 
imports of the United Kingdom amount- 
ed to 529, 0(X) tons a year; but only 7 2 per 
cent, was from India. 1 he root cause 
of this disparity was well known. The 

* Till? Review of Indian IVade, 19.32-33, p. 88 
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great bulk of the Indian cotton crop was 
of short staple whereas the Lancashire in- 
dustry had specialised in finer, quality of 
goods which required the long staple 
cotton. 

Early Steps taken by Government to 

Promote the sale of Indian Cotton 
in Great Britain. 

Even since the year 1788 the question 
of the extension of the cultivation of long 
staple cotton in India has occupied the 
attention of the Government of India. 
Systematic efforts were made during the 
first half of the nineteenth century to 
develop the cultivation of long staple from 
foreign seeds with the aid of cultivators 
brought from America but these efforts 
ended in failure. It was found that exotic 
varieties of cotton could not be grown 
profitably on the Indian soil. I he result 
was that Great Britain ceased to take any 
interest in the Indiarr cotton. During the 
European war the world demand for raw 
cotton (xccedod the supply. Great 
Britain was unable to find the quantity 
she needed for herself. She could not 
look to the United States for supplying 
her deficiency as there was increased use 
of cotton in the American mills. It was 
evident that unless fresh sources of supply 
were developed the high prices of cotton 
then prevalent were not likely to fall ap- 
preciably even with a return to normal 
conditions. 1 he situation compelled 
Great Britain once again to look to India. 

Appointment of the 
Cotton Committee of 1917. 

1 he Government of India, in these 
circumstances, appointed a (’ommittee in 
1917. I he Committee made important 
recommendations for expansion of the 


cultivation of long staple cotton in 
India. In recent years considerable ad- 
vance has been made in the production of 
better varieties in the Punjab and Madras 
and these varieties are suited to the Lan- 
cashire industry. I he Indian Delegation 
at Ottawa observed: “ Discussions with 
the United Kingdom cotton representatives 
at Ottawa showed it to be common ground 
that improvement in cotton growing in re- 
cent years has made it practicable for 
Lnglish spinners to use substantially larger 
quantities of Indian cotton than hitherto 
and that such a development would be of 
mutual benefit to both countries.”* In 
Article 8 of the Agreement, I lis Majesty’.s 
Government pjornised their co-operation in 
any practicable scheme that would secure 
a wider market for the improved types of 
Indian cotton. As a result of the discus- 
sions at Ottawa a Cotton Enquiry Com- 
mittee was appointed to enquire into the 
obstacles in the way of using li\dian cotton 
by the Lancashire mills and to suggest 
remedies for their removal. 

Cotton Enquiry Committee of 
Lancashire: Removal of the 
Drawback of Leahness. 

I he Cotton I'mquiry Committee set up 
in Great Britain have already intiated ex- 
periments with Indian cotton. It is point- 
ed out by that Committee that one reason 
why Lancashire has not hitherto used more 
Indian cotton is its ” leafincss ” as com- 
pan'd with the Egyptian or American com- 
modity. 1 his defect is not inherent in the 
cotton staple but tends to appear in the 
ginning process. It should be noted that 
Indian cotton is roller-ginned, whereas 
American cotton is saw-ginned. I he 
latter process however has a disadvantage 

* Ri^port the Inrlian Oftlcgalion at tlie (Mlawa 
('•infonMico, ]). 21. 
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although it reduces the amount of leaf and 
dirt. It tends to damage the staple. Re- 
cent improvements in textile machinery in 
Great Britain, notably in the more up-to- 
date mills belonging to the great combine 
created in 1929, have, successfully correct- 
ed the leafmess at a very small cost. 
I'urlher, from experiments initated by the 
C-otton Lnquiry Committee have proved 
that Indian cotton can be used with ex- 
cellent results for no fewer than 63 differ- 
( III types of cloth for which foreign cotton 
had previously been used. 

Exhibitions Arranged. 

In July last an exhibition was held in 
Manchester when invitations were sent to 
representatives of 500 firm members of 
lh(! Export Trade Section of the Man- 
chester Chamber of ( ommercc. More 
than 2(^0 other representatives of Lan- 
cashirt' exporting firms examined the 
Indian samples. Sir Richard Jackson, 
1 Resident of the Cotton Enquiry Com- 
mittee, foreshadows an early display in 
London of goods made in the United King- 
dom from Indian cotton. 

Improved Commercial Organisation 
Suggested. 

One great impediment to the use of 
Indian cotton by the Lancashire mills has 
been the absence of a suitable commercial 
organisation to provide on the spot a large 
assortment of Indian cotton. As the 
Indian Delegation at Ottawa observed, 
“ 1 he United Kingdom cotton trade re- 
presentatives stated that although the use 
of Indian cotton was undoubtedly spread- 
ing, the better types of Indian cotton arc 
not widely known in Lancashire, and that 
in buying Indian cotton Lancashire is 
hampered by a lack o! market facilities 


of the kind which he is accustomed to 
obtain when buying American or Egyptian 
cotton. * It was proposed by them that 
an organisation should be set up to bring 
the [.ancashire spinner into closer touch 
with Indian sources of supply and to 
arrange for interchange of information and 
for such technical and commercial .assist- 
ance as might be needed. In a report 
published on their return from Ottawa, the 
United Kingdom cotton trade representa- 
tives emphasised the importance ol in- 
creasing Lanca.shire's consumption of 
Indian cotton and referred to early 
arrangements for placing their proposals 
before the trade in detail. I he establish- 
ment in Liverpool of a “ spot " market 
carrying large stocks of Indian cotton 
would, under (‘xisting conditions, lead to 
a very substantial increase? in Indian ex- 
ports to Lancashire and incidentally en- 
couraging the use of Indian cotton in tht 
numcTous I'.uropean markets which are in 
a greater or less degree dependent on 
Lancashire. A further interesting develop- 
ment is the proposal that the British in- 
dustry should maintain permanently in 
India two technical experts to keep Lan- 
cahire informed of the position in cotton 
supply and the progress of the various 
growths, and generally to act as a liason 
between Indian growers and the manu- 
facturers in Lancashire. 

Expansion of Trade on the Basis of 

Reciprocity: Bombay-Lancashire 
Agreement. 

In these days trade between different 
countries is likely to develop more on the 
basis of reciprocity and co-operation than 
on that of open competition. The recent 

* of the Indian Trado Dfilogation at 

Ottawa, p. 21. 
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Bombay-Lancashire cotton agreement is 
another concrete example of the applica- 
tion of the principle of voluntary co- 
operation in trade. 'I'he implications of 
that agreement have been misunderstood 
by some and a good deal of adverse criti- 
cism has lately found expression in the 
press. I he future incidence of the Indian 
tariff on the cotton manufactures requires 
a consideration of diverse Interests — the 
conservation and development of the mill 
and handloorn industries, the interests of 
the cotton growers with special reference 
to the preservation of the export trade in 
raw cotton, the interests of the consumers 
and finally the interests of the Government 
revenue. I hese diverse interests are not 
easily rcconciable. While the handloorn 
Industry requires the supply of yarn at a 
cheap price, the cotton mill industry 
demands a high protective duty which 
must increase the price of yarn. I he 
revenue requirements necessitate the 
maintenance of tariff at a level which must 
impede the supply of raw material to the 
mill industry. The raising of the tariff on 
manufactured goods to meet the require- 
ments of Government revenue and to 
assist the mill industry must result in the 
contraction of the market abroad for 
India’s raw material. It is this conflict of 
interests that renders the development of 
the cotton trade a matter of the question 
of such extreme difficulty. 

Increased Imports of Raw Cotton. 

I he Indian mill industry has survived 
competition and has secured increasing 
control of the domestic market. 1'he high 
*evei of production marked a record in 
3,169 million yards in 1932-33. If is worthy 
of special notice that the increased demand 
of the Indian mill industry for raw cotton 
has been met not from local sources hut 


by increased imports from foreign coun- 
tries. I he author of the Review of 
Indian Irade, 1931-32, states, “Imports 
of raw cotton into India during 1931-32 in- 
creased considerably as compared with 
the previous year. As remarked in the 
previous years’ reviews, this continuous 
increase in the last two years was probab- 
ly due to the policy of the Indian mills 
to spin finer yarn in order to replace 
imports of yarns of higher counts and of 
finer cloth from abroad. Imports of raw 
cotton into India amounted to 79,000 tom 
valued at Rs. 703 lakhs as compared with 
Rs. 6,39 lakhs in 1930-31. I his increase 
was due to larger imports from Kenya 
Colony and the United States of America.” 
Again the same author remarks with 
regard to the trade of 1932-33 that 
“ Imports of raw cotton into India in 
1932-33 amounted to 85,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 7,26 lakhs as compared with 79,000 
tons valued at Rs. 7,03 lakhs in 1931-32.” 

The Interests of the Cotton Grower 
Cannot be Ignored. 

It will be clear from the above that the 
the interests of the cotton grower received 
scant consideration from the main con- 
umers of cotton in India, viz., the Indian 
mills. It was left to the Government of 
India to take up their cause and to evolve 
a policy of trade agreements with other 
consuming countries. 

I he opposition of the Indian mills 
which curtailed their own demands for 
the Indian cotton to this policy was ob- 
viously too selfish to receive any consi- 
deration. It was in pursuance of this 
plicy that the Government of India 
entered into negotiations with the Lanca- 
shire industry which resulted in the 
Bornbay-Lancdshire agreement. That 
agreement contemplated that the level of 
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duties now imposed on British goods 
should not be raised and Lancashire in 
return would buy more of Indian cotton. 
The real value of the Lancashire-Bombay 
agreement lies not in the detailed arrange- 
ments devised to meet currnt conditions 
but in the establishment of »^elations sub- 
stituting regulated co-operation based on 
close analysis of mutual interests for the 
haphazard competition hitherto pre 
valent. I here is in India a clear market 
for Lancashire goods which do not com- 
pete with goods produced by the Indian 
mills. If this economic fact is admitted 
and if in return for this legitimate trade 
India's export in raw cotton receives a 
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stimulus, it will be to the mutual benefit of 
both India and Lancashire. 

Balance of Trade and Indian Credit. 

I here is another point of Importance. 
India’s credit in the world depends largely 
on the maintenance, of a favourable 
balance of trade. During the last few 
years the value of Indian exports has con- 
.^^iderably declined and it is with the ex- 
port of gold that India has been meeting 
her foreign obligations. I he export of 
gold cannot continue for ever. Any 
measure likely to strengthen India s 
balance of trade, therefore deserves care- 
ful consideration. 


FLYING MOTOR-CAR 



A Motor-car that will Fly, uw invented by Mr. Dring. aged 78, who has been 
working on it for 25 years. It is nearing completion. 


ESSAY COMPETITIONS 

1. “WAR, MURDER AND SUICIDE ARE THE ACTS OF 
COWARDS; NON-VIOLENCE AND SUFFERING ARE 
THE TEST OF COURAGE ” 

By SUDHANSU KUMAR DU I T, 

Jrd year Arts, St. PauVs College, Calcutta. 


I he History and Literature which we 
have been fortunate enough to inherit, are 
replete with numerous examples of wars, 
murders and suicides undertaken and 
committed for various causes, political, 
economic, religious, social — both in- 
dividual and national. 1 he imagination 
of the poet, the genius of the dramatist, 
the fervent and the detailed description 
of the historian, the art of the novelist, 
these have all spoken in magnificent 
language of the heroism, bravery and 
courage of those who have become con- 
^picuous and prominent in the public-eye 
by brinigng destruction, death and dis- 
honour upon their fellow-men — the sons 
of the common father — and by causing 
devastation on a large scale. Undoubted- 
ly they manifested some laudable amount 
of courage of a purely physical type. But 
it does not, really, show any true courage 
in them. Modern civilization running 
precipitously though ineffectively towards 
perfection will boldly reply in the nega- 
tive. Why? With the evolution of 
human society a considerable change 
has come upon the outlook, conceptions 
and ideal of the human race. Disorder 
is fast replaced by cosmic order, isolation 
by amalgamation, the brutal instincts in 
men are tending to become burled in the 
past and the happy time seems to be 
very near when perfect peace and pro- 


sperity will be the lot of mankind, when 
they will all exhibit moral and spiritual 
strength and heroism — the mere physical 
type being bidden adieu to for good. 

Man, the supreme creation of God, has 
a distinct mission to fulfil. He is not an 
ordinary creation of the Almighty. 
from reason which distinguishes him from 
an animal, he has been endowed with 
some other of God’s choicest blessings 
and of the latter class will-power and 
courage (in its truest moral significance) 
are the most important and real. 

Like animals, man is subject to 
physical appetites, passions and instincts 
but it is his will-power which, judi- 
ciously exercised, helps him to over- 
come the.se feelings thereby proving 
his superiority. But the exercise of 
will-power requires constant earnest 
practice and penance; a man failing to 
do so is no better than an irrational 
animal that is carried away by passions; 
and being born a man he fares worse than 
an animal. 

I he burtal instincts of men find their 
full play in animosity, hatred, jealousy 
and ill-feeling which lead ultimately to 
war, murder or suicide. 

Let us, first take the case of war. 
What is its primary cause? Surely 
fear. One country meets another in 
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the battle-field when it is afraid of it. 
I'here is probably the clash of interests — 
political, economic or national, — which 
ripen into bitter hatred and jealousy and 
the result is war — loss of life, money and 
energy. 1 rue humanity is shocked at the 
idea. I he aggressive countries think that 
they need not suffer at the hands of some 
apparent predominant power and find re- 
course to selfish conqcusts — to the exploi- 
tation of another country — and Batter 
themselves on having shown courage 
thereby, but how foolish they are ! Do 
they not forget easily that such passion 
is exhibited by brutes as weU. Wherein 
then is the difference? lo prove what 
he i.®, one should subordinate all these 
brutal instincts and passions; one should 
develop hl.s rt.al manhood by the constant 
cultivation of will-power. '\ his saying is 
as true of individuals as of nations — “ A 
tooth for a tooth and an eye for an eye ”. 
But it is the lowest of ideals and drags 
humanity to the low level of brutes. Do 
not the animals carry it out in practice? 
It is only the coward who lacks the power 
to conquer his fellow by love, sympathy 
and generosity and hence out of sheer 
fear and dread he has recourse to cruel 
revenge whereby he shows the worst 
type of courage. Such persons are want- 
ing in sound determination and are of a 
weak temperament. Wars between in- 
dividuals and nation.® have their roots in 
such ideas. How peaceful the world 
would have been if all men of all nations 
were ready to sacrifice their last drop of 
blood for melting another cruel brother or 
sister of theirs into tears of pity, bene- 
volence and love, for ' In love alone is 
all the law of the prophets ’ “ Evil is 
not to be repelled by evil " and hatred 
is to be conquered by love. A passage 
in a letter written by I'olstoy to Gandhi 


brings this out clearly. 

“As soon as violence is permitted in 
whichever case it may be, the insuffi- 
ciency of the law of love is acknowledged 
and by this the very law of love is 
denied.*’ 



SuDHANsu Kumar Dun. 


Whoever turns lo warfare proves thit 
he is an animal among men, destined to 
lead a pitiable life — he is a coward. 

Murder, too, rises out of cowardice. 
A man murders another whenever he 
fears his victim. He is perfectly con- 
scious of this, is frightened of him, and 
therefore fails to exercise the good 
feelings in him. I he devil in him gets 
hold of the man and he forms some plan 
conspiiing to put his victim to death, un- 
noticed by others. So great and shocking 
is the cowardice of a man who forms a 
premeditated plan to murder another that 
he is not fit to be called a “ man “. His 
cowardice robs him of all his manly feel- 
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ings. Unreserved contempt should be 
extended to a murderer who is worse 
than an animal. 

Now as to suicide. A man commits 
suicide under tragic circumstances when 
he thinks that he cannot proceed 
further— -the world seems too painful 
and hard for him to live in. Such 
a man, being carried away by cowardice 
does not see the happiness and pros^ 
perity that await him when he can 
boldly face the storm and the stress of 
the struggle for existence. Suicide is 
nothing but the refusal to face the diffi- 
culties of life— sometimes even to face 
the consequences of our own wrong- 
doing. A coward think.s that the life in 
this world is very happy, peaceful and 
enjoyable, the journey is smooth and 
comfortable, the obstacles few or none, 
and when to his utter disappointment he 
finds this life not a bed of roses but a 
pilgrimage full of dangers, difficulties and 
obstacles, when he is conscious of the 
stern realities of the world, he refuses 
to proceed further and puts an end to 
his precious life himself. Cowards they 
are, will you not pity them? They have 
not the courage for the realities of life. 
1 low miserable their plight must be ? 

Courage in its true significance lies 
in will-power and determination to do 
some work and carries with it the powers 
of endurance to bear the consequences 
that may necessarily appear. '\ o do a 
duty with unswerving resolution, no 
matter how great the risk or how 
dangerous the task, is courage. When 
you have set your hands to some 
work you must naturally expect to con- 
front dangers and difficulties, and on 
finding that the difficulties you have to 
face arc due to an individual, a nation 
or country, if you resolve to turn to violent 


steps, if you want to fight the country 
or murder the individual, you fare no 
better than a coward. You want to reach 
the destination but you fail to arrive 
courageously. It is Non-Violence and 
suffering that lend you true courage. 

Non-violence, the cult of love — the 
embodiment of Soul-force consist in 
determining beforehand a certain plan 
of action, being convinced of its right- 
ness and a resolution to face the conse- 
quences. I he opponents may persecute 
and tyrannise, but we will suffer at their 
hands and will not think of violence in 
wcid. ihcught and action- - hii is the ideal 
of the non-violent workers. 1 he saying 
of the Holy Bible — “ Resist not him that 
is evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also ” is in conformity with non-violcn<^ 
principle. “ Love your enemies, pray 
for them that persecute you that ye may 
be the sons of your I'a‘her which is in 
Heaven.” Non-violence and sutfcriiv^ 
keep in view this ideal. I he weapon of 
non-vio:"nce apart from its magic, melt- 
ing influence on one’s opponents — has 
some other advantages. As Mahatma 
Gandhi — “ the harbinger of peace, truth 
and non-violence ” observes: — 

I he sword of Non-Violence neve» 
rusts and cannot be forcibly dispossessed 
of it.” Also, non-violence is not a 
negative virtue, it involves the positive 
quality of doing good as much as the 
negative refusal to do harm; it knows that 
” Real beauty consists in returning good 
for evil ". And therein lies the courage, 
spirit and heroism of man, the supreme 
beloved of the Almighty. 

Suffering is a test of courage when lh(‘ 
cause is right and real. Suffering for a true 
cause elevates a man and helps him in the 
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development of his soul. “ Reason has 
to be strengthened by suffering and suffer- 
ing opens the eyes of understanding.” 
Again ” Jesus Christ, Daniel and Socrates 
represented the purest of passive resist- 
ance — or Soul-Force. I hey counted their 
bodies nothing in comparison with their 
souls ”. Even at the present day Shaw, 
Tagore, Gandhi, Kolland and others are 
preaching and practising the vows of non- 
violence and suffering. We hope, and 
rightly too, that their efforts will be 
crowned with succe.ss and that the Dis- 
armament Conference will not end in 
smoke. Mahalrnaji’s struggle for passive- 
resistance embodies the principles of non- 



SHR! CH.VNDRA PrAKA.SII SlNr.H, 

Class XII, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, who has been awarded a 
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violence and suffering and is worthy of 
being imitated by other nations. 

Non-violence and suffering are then the 
tests of true courage. Individuals, groups 
and nations ought to practise these vows 
which help the development of Soul- 
Force. After all, man is a rational animal 
and above all his soul is his supreme 
treasure, — everybody, then, with a view 
to be worthy sons of God, ought to be 
giving up violence and violent methods and 
have recourse to Non-violence and suffer- 
ing which are destined to bring peace, 
prosperity, equality, liberty, Traternity and 
all else that one may desire and pursue 
in life. 



W. C. JOSHI, 
2nd year Arts, 


Indore Christian College^ 
who has been awarded a scholarship 
for the AB, Competition o] 
December 1933. 



2. CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE TO THE HAPPINESS 
OF HUMANITY 

By GANGA NARAIN SHARMA. 

2nd year Com., Jasivani College, Jodhpur. 


Science has added much to the interest 
and variety of life. * She has lengthened 
life, minimised danger, and trampled on 
disease.’ She has restored eyes to the 
blind and hearing to the deaf. I hrough 
the wrinkles of time and through the mask 
of years, ‘ She now points to us the light- 
houses, the steamships, the railroads and 
the telegraphs.’ It is she, that has lighted 
up the night with the splendour of the 
day. 

Science is the only civilizer. She has 
banished hearsays and traditions. She 
has revealed the hidden glories of nature. 
‘ Lightning and light, wind and wave, 
frost and flame, nay, all the secret, subtle 
powers of earth and air are the tireless 
toilers for the human race.’ 

he world is adorned with every form 
of art. It is thrilling with the myraid 
voices of music. 

AX'ith the help of science man has 
skimmed over the surface of the earth and 
has scudded across the face of the 
heavens. He has been enabled to fly in 
the air like birds and swim in the water 
like fishes. 

I he discoveries of various kinds of 
remedies have minimised human suffer- 
ing.s. J he X-rays, the antiseptics and the 
antitoxins have cut down the ‘ heavy bills 
of mortality.’ Biological researches have 
now revolutionized our outlook on life 
here and hereafter. They have taught 
man to look up and not look down. 


Speedier and safer means of transport 
and communication have been ushered 
into the service of mankind. I he steam- 
boat, the locomotive, the telegraph, the 
wireless, the electric-car, and the tele- 
phone are all the creations of science. 
Railways and steampships have spread 
like a net work over the whole world. 
Distance and time have been annihilated. 

I ravelling has become the privilege of 
the multitude. It is no more a monopoly 
of the leisured few. 1 hrough the wireless 
we can enjoy the best music; can listen 
to the most enrapturing speeches delivered 
by the orators; can easily know what is 
going on in the busy world abroad. Inter- 
course and interchange of ideas and 
.sympathies between man and man have 
become easier. 

1 he world of to-day is tending to func- 
tion as one organism. "1 he remotest parts 
of the earth have been brought into vir- 
tual proximity. Irade between various 
countries has been faciliated. No people 
can now keep the fruits of their labour or 
natural advantages all to themselves. I he 
force of circumstances makes them share 
their benefits with others. 

\ he country that produces on a large 
scale adds to its wealth, that which lags 
behind forfeits all. Production on large 
scale is thus the order of the day. But 
such production is impossible without the 
help of power-driven machinery. Of arts 
and industries it may thus be said that 
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science is the very breath of their nostrils, 
the very life of their lives. 

I he gramophone, the cinema and the 
talkies, all serve as the means of amuse- 
ment. 1 hey bring back and put before 
our eyes a living, moving and speaking re- 
presentation of things. 

Electricity has wrought what would ap- 
pear like miracles in the realm of science. 
If, ever, any visitor comes, and by chance 
we are in, all we have to do is to pres.s a 
button and the door opens for him. 
I here is no need to keep running to the 
door when the bell rings. The visitor 
states his name and business into a 
“microphone transmitter,** which registers 
the information on a dtwice which also 
serves to register telephone messages. 
I ood is prepared and cooked by electricity 
in a few minutes. I he whole meal is 
cleared away and dishes are washed, 
sterilised and dried-\ip. I he housewife 
has nothing to do but turn a switch or 
two. 

But this is not all. Science has brought 
in many evils as well. She has made life 
a scene of joy and woe. lender her 


vicious influence, man has lost faith in the 
Unseen. Her inventions are encouraging 
the spirit of war. I hey are spreading 
disharmony among the various nations. 
Under their influence, nations are flying 
at each other like hungry dogs. Unrest is 
universal. In short, appaling are the 
horrors of the guns, the cannon, bomb- 
shells and the poisonous gases that may 
result in the wholesale destruction of 
humanity in the near future. 

But on a close scrutiny of the merits 
and demerits of .science and its influence 
upon the modern civilization, one cannot 
but come to the only conclusion, that 
science is the real redeemer of mankind. 
In fact, she has freed the slave, clothed 
the naked, fed the hungry, given homes 
and hearths to the homeless, pictures and 
books, ships and railways, telegraphs and 
cables, to mankind in general. She has 
furnished us with various engines that 
tirelessly turn the countless wheels. She 
has destroyed the monsters, the phantoms, 
and the winged horrors that filled the 
savage brain. She has trained reason and 
fired imagination. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ONLY. 

6 attractive prizes are offered for the 6 best short stories 
about any funny incident that you have seen in this year 
(3 prizes reserved for girls). 

(Story not to exceed two pages. Not more than one story 
from a student will be accepted). 

Cut the coupon facing the first page and post it along with the 
story to reach us on or before the 5th March. 

[Results of last months competition are published elsewhere in this issue.] 


3. THE MOST ADMIRABLE AMONG THE FEMALE 
CHARACTERS OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 

SITA. 

By JA'UNDRA CHANDRA MOJDMDAR, 

IV Year Arts^ Faina College. 


Far from the contemporary band of 
bloides stands the most admirable 
Si la in her mute meditation, noble 
and free, l^oems have been sung in her 
praise, temples raised and banners 
flouted. C'an a female who has such a 
hold on man’s mind be common and one 
among the mass? Joan’s influence and 
Mary’s influence are the key to the inter- 
pretation of their characters. I). Hazlilt 
thinks a man or woman great who i.s the 
fount of greatness in himself or herself 
and who produces great effects on the 
world, if we judge by this .standard of 
greatness of effect Sita is the greatest in 
our mythological literature. Historically 
Sita might have been a fiction, ethnically 
.she might have been a Mogul, or an 
Aryan, linguistically .she might have been 
Sanskrit, Prakrit or Pali. Real, in the 
jense of exi.sting Sita of past, may be a 
whole maze of abracadabra, a fuming 
va.se of vapour and mist. But real, r.c., 
ideal Sita as painted in the books and as 
living through ages and men, the type Sita 
is clear, transparent, suave, appealing and 
wonderful. 

Savitri is far less in the .scale of ascend- 
ing types of perfection. She is too super- 
natural and sentimental. She has not the 
calm patience to bear the blow of Fate. 
Draupadi is five-husbanded; and 1 have 
full suspicion of the .singleness and purity 
of love of a five-husbanded lady. Dama- 


yanti is happy in the eve of her life. Her 
sunset happiness closes the rhythm of ad- 
miration and love that wakes upon the 
striking of the gong of emotion by regular 
rise and fall of Destiny’s hammer, d he 
tragic end of Sita's life with the whole 
meaning of ' I resign myself to Fate and 
let Lord decide and reward ”, is the very 
quintes.sence of all human ideals. This 
kill of I’hood and blend with the force 
of fat(» blowing through the universe is 
at tht root of all metaphysical theories of 
unity and identity. I his attitude of Sita 
is not fir.st-rate fatalism; it is a trumphet 
note of protest against it. '\ his is accept- 
ing the world of words slings and flings 
at its face value and tran.scending them 
into a higher region of thought and feel- 
ing. I his is no passive acceptance of the 
world but an active creation of a novel 
one. I his is a sharp wink at the feeble 
fumbling and stale morali.sing of the 
world. 

I he appeal which she makes to our 
higher nature is not through the rose in 
her face or the harmony of lines in her 
frame. It comes deep from the depth of 
her soul. '[ he glorification of her nature 
is a glory itself. Beauty of clay and body 
shrinks like a withered straw before the 
flame of her .soul. Her patience, her life- 
long endurance of the cruel cuts and 
slashes of the fickle fortune is what no man 
can imagine, far less put up with. Sita, 
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the silent, interminably weeps. Her 
smiles drop eternal tears. She is simpli- 
city blown out into the swell of life. Her 
company with leaves, flowers and fruits 
is the candle flame that keeps the taper 
of her innocent life flaming. Sakuntala 
and Miranda circle round her, like planets. 
— she is seated at the centre like a sun. 
She is the eternal theme of self-sacrifice 
and her life is a grand Holi (i.e., feast) of 
Bali (sacrifice). Sita prays. Sita sighs, Sita 
mourns, but Sita curses not. She in her 
own created world is ever in iinision with 
her life’s lord. i he actual world she 
negates and disdains. She utters not a 
word of I'TOl* si against her husband’s un- 
manly conduct. In this world we can 
bear troubles, provided troubles bear 
upon our own interests. But Sita has no 
self inU resl, no intere.st of her own in 
this world. She bears troubles for her 
hu.sband. She knows that her lord has 
partially fallen a victim to the temptation 
of winnig fame (unconscious though !). 
But she doet not give thit' thought a 
place in her mind. She pr^y.-s and pines 
and endures for the compensation of dis- 
harmony and disjointedne.ss in Kama’s 
sphere of regulative ideas. She is a lady 
who wriggles and writhes in her pain for 
the fall of her lord. Such reflective 
sympathy, such keen and sensitive appre- 
ciation of ideals and such belief in and 
respect loi them, as is embodied in Sita 
can no where be found; certainly not in 
the literature of India, perhaps not even in 


the pages of 1 lomcr, Virgil, Dante, 
Goethe or Shakespeare. 

Sita is neither Eve nor Pandora. She 
is not a brlnger of torrents, imps, rains, 
black clouds and vapour. She atones for 
her husband in the Jerusalem of her soul 
where she crucifies her earthly desires and 
doubts once for all and in an outright 
fashion. She. refuses living in this world 
even if she is recogni.scd. This is nobility 
proicstingly singing on its journey home- 
ward; this is sadness and strength reflect- 
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iiig joy and harmony all around. Sita is 
the one redeemer that we have in our 
mythology; all other saint.?, .sages, seers 
and scholars are mere f-hadow copies mere 
carbon copies of Sita- -the ideal. 
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Rs. 5 per month for 6 months. of Rs. 5 per month for 6 months. 

2. P. M. Maharani Scholarship No. 6 of 

Rs. 5 per month for 6 months (for ^0 Attractive and costly prizes of Wat- 
ladles only) chcs, Founlainpens, Sports Goods, 

3. AB. I ligh School Junior Scholarship 

No. 1 3 of Rs. 5 per month for 20 Special prizes to ladies. 

6 months. 



SPECIAL PRIZES to NON-STUDENTS— Rs. SO. 

( Non-slv.dents may interpret either of the pictures.) 

More prizes for the next picture. Results in the next issue. 
All interpretations should be received on or before the 5th Mareh 


Write on the Interpretation Blanli. 
before writing. Interpretations are 


Read the instructions carefully 
to be short, but fully expressive. 


(Only subscribers are eligible for scholarships.) 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE IMA 

By ANANDAMOY LAJ IIRI, 

Sixth Year, University College, Calcutta. 


1 he picture presents the usual scene in 
a regatta in which three yachts are com- 
peting while the spectators are watching 
the race with interest. "I he first yacht is 
fully manned and properly organised. No 
wonder that it is well ahead of the other 
two and the goal is probably within sight. 

I he second besides being undermanned 
and disorganised, betrays a lamentable 
lack of united effort and is consequently 



Ananfmmoy Lahiri. 


heading towards a rock. I he third pre- 
sents a scene of the wildest confusion and 
disorder, which lead to free fighting among?;-. 


some individual members of the crew with 
the result that the yacht is on the point of 
sinking. 

I he principles at the back of this scene 
in the regatta have a peculiar appropriate- 
ness in politics, liach of the three yachts 
represents a school of political thought. 
"I be first boat represents the only ad- 
vanced and progre.s.sive .school with an 
ideology well within practical politics. 
C'o-operalion, organised effort, a spirit of 
give and take and a desire of workin » 
together for the common good arc as 
essential to the success and permanence 
of a .«fOcial in.stitution as of the State. 

I hat “ ab.solute ’’ equality of the in- 
dividual t,ubjccl is an impos.sible ideal for 
a modern progressive State is amply 
illuslraled in the case of the other two 
yachts, representing those schools of 
politicians — ‘ impatient idealists ’ — who 
assume that if the restraint of " laws " 
were removed nature would prompt men 
to act rationally and to live at peace with 
one another. I his argument proceeds on 
a partially wrong conception of human 
nature. Man is not '* naturally ” good, 
any more than he is totally depraved and 
bad. I le is a being of mixed impulses, 
who requires the restraints of discipline — 
of ‘ laws ’ — to make him definitely 
good. Every community contains a certain 
proportion of selfish persons who can 
only be brought under control by threats 
of coercion and who are under the 
delusion that because freedom — absolute 
^freedom — is man’s birthright man should 
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free himself from all interference by the 
State. I his sort of confused thinking is 
represented by the second and third 
vessels in the picture. According to this 
view there are many acts of a man’s life 
which may be regarded as “ self-regarding 
acts ” and as such they must needs be 
exempt from the interference of society. 
This is the thesis of Mill’s eloquent essay 
on Liberty, the arguments of which will 
certainly bear examination. No act of the 
individual can be wholly indilferent to the 
society or the State nor are we justified in 
denying the right of the society or the Stale 
to interfere on the ground that what we 
are doing, concerns nobody but ourselves. 

The most essential condition of social 
well-being is that men should abstain from 


injuring and abusing one another and from 
disobeying or evading the laws made for 
the common good. In the picture we find 
that in the third vessel some of the mem- 
bers of the crew have taken the law into 
their hands, as is evident from their free 
fights. 1 hey must therefore be prepared 
for the logical sequel of their action, viz,, 
ruin. In the second vessel loo, everybody 
is playing at cross purposes and is having 
his own way of doing things with the re- 
.sult that it is in imminent danger of 
running against a rock. 

We ought, then, like the crew of the 
first boat, give the State as much as we 
can. bearing our share of common burden 
willingly and reaping our full share of 
rights, privileges and service therefrom. 


Bu RINAY KRISHNA CHAITERJI'.E, 

Third Year Aris, Burdwivi Raj College, Burdwan, 


While illustrating incidentally the great 
maxim of political wisdom, viz., united 
we stand, divided we fall, the picture re- 
pr( .senl.s the slow but painful progress ol 
India towards the realization of the goal 
which har been chalked out foi her by 
those who control her destinies. She is 
a frail bark manned by diverse rominu- 
nitles and interests and drifting along the 
tide of circumstances. We can hardly 
expect any fair voyage as long as the 
people do not pull together in the same 
direction or in other words, before we can 
realize our political aspirations, we must 
sink our differences and make a common 
effort. 

1 Ke piclvire represents the boats of the 
State. On each of the boats are as- 
sembled men of different provinces, 



Binay Krishna Chat™jf.e. 
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I lindus, Mohammadans and Christians 
including the Princes of the Native 
States. I he inequalities of the sex 
are no longer considered as a disqualifica- 
tion. On the flags on each of the boats, 
the map of India is visible. But the one 
on the first boat is clearer than the others. 
It represents the federal scheme of All- 
India including the Native States. 

In the stream there are whirlpools and 
rocks; there must be a firm and steady 
helmsman capable of steering the boat in 
the right direction and thus avoiding 
disasters; but it is equally important that 
the crew must be of one mind and trust 
themselves to a capable leader. Before 
launching the boat on the sea, a definite 
chart must be made and the course 
mapped out. All this seems to have been 
done by the crew of the boat ahead of 
the others. 

But the other two boats are marked by 
the conspicuous absence of all these 
factors that make for a successful voyage. 
On the boat very near the shore and cn 
the middle boat there are no helmsmen to 
direct them, no experienced piolets, no 
definite course, and above all they are not 
of one mind. I hese boats suggest that if 
there be any conflict of interests, if we 
pull in different direction, then far from 
making any real progress we shall run 
aground and the boat of State may be 
wrecked. 

In fact these three boats metaphorically 
depict the history of our Round 'Pabh* 
Conference. In the first R. 'I'. C. the 
worst happened. I he whole session 
was mainly occupied with the ques- 
tion of settling the jarring intere.sts of 
India. Ihe delegates fell out among 
theiuselves, tearing and rending each 
other like wolves for a bit of flesh, and 


the whole scheme came to naught very 
much like the sinking of the boat in the 
picture. In the second R. T. C. though 
the atmosphere was partially cleared 
and outward amity prevailed, yet sec- 
retly each was fighting for its loaves 
and fishes. I his is represented by the 
second boat, about to strike on the hard 
rock of communalism. But in the third 
R. I . C. the Delegates became wiser. 
1 he Premier gave his award. I hey 
began to see through their follies. A 
decisive understanding was arrived at 
and the White Paper marks an advance 
as the boat ahead of the others indicat( s. 
Unity and co-operation alone will lead us 
to success. 1 he spectators on the shore 
are the millions of India who watch with 
anxiety the political game. 



Kunwar B. Varma, 

Clas X-A, Faiziam High School, Meerut, 
who won an AB. prize in January. 


By Miss PHYLLIS BANLRJLE, 
Second Year Arts^ Loreto Co/Ze^jc, Calcutta. 


In the picture three vessels are seen 
racing towards one goal. But there are 
essential differences between the three 
boats. The vessel which has made- most 



Miss Pinu.is Banekjkk. 


progress is the one that is being rowed in 
an orderly and correct fa.shion with one 
capable man to steer her. In the secontl 
there, ; ( oms to be strained relations 
between the rowers themselves, each row- 
ing in a different direction. Tlnre is no 
one to guide the vessel which is about to 
flounder on the rocks. 1 he last boat pre- 
.sents a picture of absolute chaos. 1 here 
is no guide, no unity. I hey are fighting 
among themselves and consequently the 
vessel hiis not only made no progress but 
is sinking. 

Ihis picture typifies the present condi- 
tion in India. I he different communities 


living in the country are all heading for 
one common object. But how will this be 
gained? Not by one community domi- 
neering over another, as do the rowers in 
the last vessel; nor yet without unity and 
co-operation as is depicted in the second, 
but by sinking the minor difference.s, 
uniting for the furtherance of their common 
object and being guided by the advice of 
the most capable and experienced men. 
I he .success of the venture is of vital 
importance to the .spectators on, the shore, 
those who take no active part in public 
affairs, but whose destiny is considerably 
in the hands of those who conduct the 
machinery of government and steer the 
.ship of State through the waters of time. 



Miss Bina Sen. 

1st year Science, Scottish Church C ollcgc 
Calcutta, who is awarded the special 
Gold Medal. 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE IIIB 


SRIMA TI V. ANNAPURNAMMA, 

S. S. L. C. Class, Board High School, (ninupur, Madras, 


In the picture given there is a temple 
and there are many men and women who 
are going to it. In the centre of the 
temple there is a figure like that of the 
sun c\nd we find a man in the temple 
encouraging people to come to the holy 
place- A man and a woman are engaged 
ill studying books and a peasant is occu- 
pied in ploughing the field. I here are 
three men b> th(' side of the temple. One 
of them is Irregularity, the second is 
Matred and the third Idleness. 

I he sun represents national glory. I he 
man by the side of it, a national leader, 
is delivering a lecture about it encourag- 
ing people to w'ork for it. 

If any nation wishes to get national 
glory every man and woman in it must 
tpend all their lives and energies for the 
benefit of their country. Proper educa- 
tion should be given to them so that they 
may know how to lead their lives to 
obtain glory for their country. I he edu- 
cated people bring glory to their nation 
by making discoveries and inventions 
which will improve the wealth and power 
of their country. Some of them by 
writing about right conduct improve the 
morals of the p(‘ople and make them good 
citizens. 

I he peasants must show their en- 
thusiasm in cutting away forests, cultivat- 
ing lands, supplying food to the millions 


of people and thus increasing their own 
wealth and the wealth of the nation. 

If we wish to get national glory we 
must give up the vices of idleness and 
irregularity. I here must be much union 
in the nation and all hatred must cease. 
We must learn to treat all the people of 
the country as our brethren. So long as 
we are not frc(‘ from these evil qualities 
we .should never hope to get national 
glory, for we do not deserve it. 



Basiiir-i h-DiN, 

Class Keen Govt. High School, 

I), I, Khan, N.-W. F . Province, who has 
Won a prize last month and this month. 



By .Vliss SANTILATA DIlVI, 

Class VII, Sec. B., Beltala Girls' High School, i ulcutia. 


In the picture before us tjuite a number 
of men and women arc seen marching Uf> 
the steps to the temple of “ National 
Glory I hese are the people who are 
not easily tempted by the Demons of 
Idleness, I latred and Irregularity. They 
become great by making the most of their 
time and talents. I heir greatness means 
also the greatness of the nation to which 
they belong, because a nation is what 
every man and woman make it. By 
working together for the common good as 
well as for themselves the.«e men and 
women are at last able to create an ideal 
state of things. Under this state every- 
body can work r)eacefully. For example, 
the labourer can work in the fields with 
his plough and a pair of oxen; the manual 
worker can work with his tools; and the 
student can study hi.« books. In the side 
picture are seen people who fall easy 
victims to idleness, hatred and irregularity. 
No doubt they ruin themselves and are 
left behind in the onward march of men 
and women on the road to national gloiy 
and progress. 

** Work is worship:’ It is the law of 
our being. All kinds of work are sacred. 

* An idle man’s brain is the devil s 
workshop;” says the proverb. 

We should love our neighbour. It is 
not enough lo do our bit of work, improve 
and glorify ourselves alone. We should 
help our neighbours as much as we can 
and, if possible, carry the whole nation 


with us. When we .shall have reached 
the highest summit of national rjory ;»s 
IS indicated by a single individual in the 
picture— we should encourage, help and 
guide others so that they may do what 
they can in their humble way. Idleness, 



Miss Sam ii ala Devi. 


irregularity and hatred are, then, our un- 
seen. inner ('ueiuies who must be con- 
<|uered. I hen only we can progress. 
We must show by our actions that it is 
we who are their masters, not they of us. 



By DAWOOD llAjl SHAKOOR, 
Matriculation Class, C. A. C. School, Calcutta. 


In this picture boys and girls are seen 
going towards the I emplc of National 
glory with books in their hands. Now, 
there are two sides to the way leading to 
the temple, viz., one is dark and the other 



iluvooD Haji Shakoor. 


is bright. On the door of the dcirk side 
is written Don t Peep ’ I his means 
that if you want to reach the height of 
glory of the nation, you should never even 
think of irregularity, hatred and idleness. 
If you do so you are lost. But if you go 
on straight you will reach the temple and 
see the sun of National glory rising. On 
th? bright side you will find that a farmer 


is tilling his field with a plough, a black- 
smith is forging on his anvil and a lady 
is reading her book. All these would 
mean that the National glory is agricul- 
ture, labour and female education. 



Smriii K . Bosk, 

Class Vlll, R. M. Academy, Radanagorc, 
who has Won a prize in the 
December Competition. 



AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 


(COLLEGE SECTION) 

1. Anandamoy Lahiri, (6th Year), 

University College, Calcutta. 

— AB, All-India College Gold Medal. 

2. Miss Phyllis Banerjee, 

(2nd Year Arts), 

Loreto College, Calcutta. 

— Scholarship oj Rs. 1 per monlh 
for 6 months. 

3. Binay Krishna Chatterjee, 

(3rd Year Arts), 

Burdwan Raj College, Burdwan, Bengal, 
— Scholarship of Rs. 1 per month 
for 6 months. 

4. Miss Bina Sen, 

(1st Year Science), 

Scottish Church College, ('alcutta. 

— AB. Special Gold Medal. 

Niranjan Chatterjee, 

(2nd Year Science), 

St. Columba’s College, 

Hazaribagh, B. & (). 

— Brilliant Camera (Rs. 29). 

This Camera has been specially 
presented by Messrs. Sobering- 
Kahlbaum (India), Ltd. 


6. Anwar Ali Sadiq, [Ist Tear (F.E.A.)li 
Islamia C’ollege, Peshawar, 

N.-W. F. Province. 

— ConiVau Stewart hountainpen of 

Rs. N. 


7. Kiranbikash Das, (3rd Year Arl.s), 

B. M. College, Barisal, Bengal. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen of 

Rs. 14. 

8. Miss Juthica Chowdhuri, 

(Ist Year Class), 

Indraprslha Girls’ C'ollcge, Delhi. 

— Hollywood Camera” (Rs. II). 

0. S. C. Mittal, (Ist Year Arls), 

F.wing ('hrlstian College, Allahabad. 

— ” Great Stories of All Nations” 
(Rs, 5/14). 

10. Nalini Kumar Bhattacharyyn, 

(Intermediate Arts), 

City College. Calcutta. 

— “ Great Essays of All Nations ” 
(Rs. 5/14). 

11. Ranendra N, Majumdar, 

(Ist Year C'la.ss), 

Rajcndra College, Faridpur, Bengal. 

— “ 7 he Art 6r Craft of IVriting ” 
(Rs. 3/7). 

(HIGH SCHOOL SECTION) 

1. Srirnnti V. Annapurnamma, 

S.S.L.C. Class. 

Board High School, Gunupur, 

Guntur, Madras. 

^Scholarship of Rs, 5 per month 
for () months. 


7 
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2. Jai Ramji, (Class X), 

Dumka Zilla School, Dumka, B. fit O. 
— Scholarship oj Rs, 5 per month 
for 6 months. 


10. Devapria Chatterji, (Class IX), 

K. N, College School, Berhampur, 
Murshidabad. Bengal. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 3/9). 


3. Miss Santilata Devi, (Class VIl-B), 
Beltala Girls* hligh School, Calculta. 

— “ Dwarkins I larmon'um ” (Rs. 25). 


4. Dawood flaji Shakoor, 

Matriculation Class, 

C. A. G. School, Calcutta. 

— AB. Junior Medal. 


5. Saifuddin Ahmed, (Class X), 

Nowgong Govl. High School, 

Nowgong, Assam. 

— Hollywood Camera (Rs. 1 /). 


6. L. S. Edwards, (Class Vllll), 

Govt. English High School, 

Maymo, Burma, 

— Children s Shakespeare (Rs. 10). 


7. Nripendranath Dev Raj, ((.lass Vlll), 

Palsia R. D. H. E. School, 

Nikrail, Mymensingh, Bengal. 

— ** Modern Encyclopedia for Children ' 

(Rs. 5/10). 

8. Miss Rachel Levy, ((.'lass VI), 

Jewish Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

—z** Modern Encyclopedia /or Children*' 

(Rs. 5/10). 


9. Syed Ziaul Hasan, (Class X), 

Keen Govt. High School, 

Dera Ismail Khan, 

N.-W. F. Province. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 3/9). 


1 1 . Ganesh (Chandra Pandc, (Class X), 
Government 1 ligh School, 

Nani I'al, U. P. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 3/9). 


12. Hemendra Nath Sen, 

Matriculation Cla-ss, Bankura Zilla 

School, Bankura, Bengal. 

— “ By Conduct and Courage ” 
(Rs. 2/10). 


13. Prart Beg, (Class Vlll-A), 

Midnapur Collegiate School, 

Midnapur, Bengal. 

— “ The Diamond Fair Book ” 
(Rs. 2/ JO). 


14. MisF K. Vijayam Samuel, (korm IV), 
A. B. M. High School, Ongole, Madras. 

— “ / he Big Book for Cirls " 
(Rs. J/J4). 


15. K. M. Aiapa, (Class VII), 

St. Chrysostom’s 1 1. E. School, Calcutta. 
— " The Big Book of Aeroplanes ’’ 
(Rs. l/M). 


16. Bala Sahai Saks, (Class IX), 

Raja High School, Sitapur, U. P. 

“ The Big Book of Railways ” 
(Rs. J/14). 

17. Ram Gopal Luthra, (Class IX), 

Govt. High School, Khushab, Punjab. 

— Steady, Boys Steady'' 
(Rs. 1/8). 



ESSAY & STORY COMPETITION RESULTS 


(COLLEGE SECTION) 

1. Jitendra Chandra Mojumdar, 

(IV year), Patna College, Patna, 
for Essay on “ Sita ” 

(October, 1933 Competition). 

— Wrist Watch. 
{For Essay Con^petition of January, 1934) 

2. Sudhansu Kumar Dutt, (3rd Year Arts), 

St. Paul's College. Calcutta. 

— Scholarship of Rs. 1 per month 
for 6 months. 

3. Ganga Narain Sharrna, 

(2nd Year C'om.), 

Jaswant College, Jodhpur. 

Erilliant ” Camera (Rs. 29). 

4. K. Gundappa, Junior E.A., 

Maharaja’s C'ollege, Mysore. 

' Outline of History ” (Rs, 10) 

3. I. Goss, (Isl Year, I.Sc.), 

St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 

— " Outline of Great Books ” (Rs, 10). 


2. Jagadish Kumar Chandra, (Class IX), 

I own School, Midnapur. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs, 3/9). 

3. Bashir-ud-Din, (Class X), 

Keen Govt. High School, D. I. Khan, 
N.-W. F. Province. 

— “ / he Art and Craft of Writing " 
(Rs. 3/7). 

4. M. V. Tatke, (Class IX). 

Madhav C'ollegiate School, 

Lijjain, Gwalior. 

“ Common I houghts on Serious 
Subjects ** (Rs. 1/8). 


(NON^STUDEN IS) 

1. P. K. Roy, B.Sc., (lions.), 

26, Manicktolla Spur, Calcutta. 

(Rs. 25). 

2. S. V. A. Narain, B.A., 

Ajmere, — (Rs. 15). 


(HIGH SCHOOL SECTION) 


3. Mrs. J. Banerjee, 

30, Beniapuker Lane, Calcutta. 

-~(Rs. 5). 


I. Vidya Prasad Srivasta, (Class X-B), 
Govt. High School, Basti, U. P. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 6). 


4. Woopendra Nath Chatterjee, B.A.B.T., 
B. K. Institution, Khulna, 

(Rs. 3). 



THE STUDENT WORLD 


BENARES 

Professor Macchoirs of the University 
of Naples has arrived here on January 4 
and is staying at the Hindu University. 
He delivered special lectures on the 
history of Greek Mysticism, monistic 
currents in philosophy and renaissance. 
He would stay at the University for some 
time as he has been appointed a visiting 
professor. 

BOMBAY 

Ihe proposal for the establishment of 
the Indian Science Academy was the 
main theme of Dr. Maghnad Saha’s 
presidential address at the Indian Science 
congress held recently. Dr. Saha held 

that world peace would depend on a 
scientific handling, of economic and 

political prblerns. Dr. Saha said that, 

India must look to the proper organiz- 
ation of her scientific talents. I le wel- 
comed the new policy of the Agricultural 
Research Council in using non-official 

scientific talents and urged full co-opera- 
tion between the Government and the 
Scientific workers. 

CALCUTTA 

The grave and serious responsibilities 
that lie before Indian youths in the re- 
generation of their country were em- 
phasised by Dr. W. S. Urqhart in the 
course of a remarkable address on Janu- 
ary 29 to the students of the National 
Medical Institute. Dr. S. M. Das 
presided. 


Mr. G. Montagu Harris, O.B.E., M.A., 
Bar.-at-Law, Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Union of Local authorities, who 
has been appointed a special University 
Reader of the Calcutta University, deli- 
vered an interesting lecture in the Ashu- 
tosh I lall, the subject of his lecture being 
Organisation of [^ocal Government in 
the Capital cities of the world 

Nineteen Public School boys, repre- 
.^^enting twelve institutions including Eton 



Miss Binapani Mukherjee, 

aged 10 only, who charmed the audience 
with her extraordinary musical feats in 
the last Allahabad Music Conference. 
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and Harrow, arrived in Calcutta from 
Hyderabad. I hey are touring the 
important cities of India. I he tour, it is 
understood, has been undertaken with the 
object of seeing the natural and archi- 
tectural beauties of India and to learn the 
history of the country. 

Dr. Miss Ganga Agarwal secured a 
brilliant pass in the last M.B. examination 
of the Calcutta University. She is the 
first Marwari Lady to obtain a degree in 
medicine. 

DACCA 

Mr. Cl. II. Langley, Vice-Chancellor. 
Dacca University has been unanimously 
selected as President of the ensuing All- 
India Inter-University C onference, to be 
held in Delhi on the 6th, 7th and 8th 
March, 1934. His Excellency tlie Vice- 
roy will formally open the conference. 

Prof. Bowley of the l^ondon School of 
F.cononiics who came here in connection 
with the Economic Survey of India deli- 
vered an illuminiating lecture on 1 he 
place of Statistics in Economis ” before 
the mc'inbers of the Economic A.ssocia- 
tlon of the Dacc^i University. 

LONDON 

Dr. Cyril Norwood, who is leaving 
Harrow to become the President of St. 
John's College, Oxford, is the fir.st head- 
master in the history of the school who 
has never birched a boy. He said I 
have never birched a boy in my life and 
1 regard such punishment as totally un- 
necessary ’ ’ . 

He also remarked 1 here is to-day 
a great deal less punishment than was 
30 years ago; boys to-day respond more 
by keeping discipline themselves. 


In his opinion, the education given to 
the boys and girls in secondary schools 
in England is incomplete, being merely 
the foundations of an advanced education 
at the Universities. 1 he change he en- 
visaged was a five year’s course which 
will be complete in itself and which will 
start at about 1 1 years of age in the 
secondary school. 



Habibul Haq, 

son of Mr. Azizul Haq, Superintendent 
of Police, Burdwon, is the first Indian to 
be appointed to the Bengal Piolef Service. 

LUCKNOW 

An emergent meeting of the Lucknow 
University Union on January 22 decided 
to set up a board of nineteen members 
including the Vice-Chancellor to organise 
relief work among Bihar Earthquake 
.sufferers. 
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MADRAS 

Under the auspices of the Pachayappa’s 
College Union, Pandit J. C. Chatterjee of 
the Indian Academy, America, delivered 
an inetresting lecture on “ India and 
America Pandit Chatterjee said that 
although they heard a good deal about 
ihe materialism of the Americans, they 
were also an idealistic people, — not in 
the strict philosophic sense but in the 
sense that they appreciated things of the 
mind and spirit just as well as things of 
the visible physical nature. 

NEW YORK 

I he Director of the New History 
Society of New York, in a communication 
to the press, announces that its fourth 
Instructional Competition would be to the 
ycuth of Asia. 

I he New History Society, the aim of 
which is the establishmtnt of international 
co-operation and understanding between 
the peoples of the East and the West, 
intends to officially announce in July in 
1934 the following prizes : 

F irst Prize — iOO Dollars, Second Prize — 
200 Dollars, I bird Prize — 100 Dollars 
to the entire youth of Asia — male and 
female, up to the age of thirty, for the 
three best essays of not more than 2000 
words on the subject : — 

How can youth contribute to the 
realization of a Universal religion 

1 his will be the fourth competition 
organised by the New History Society 


The first was offered to the students of 
the Universities of the United States of 
America. Ihe second competition was 
offered to the youths of Europe while at 
present the New History Society is offer- 
ing similar prize to the students of the 
University and Schools of South and 
Central America, the West Indies and 
adjacent lands on the subject: — 

** 1 low can the youth of the Univer- 
sities and schools contribute to the re- 
construction of Human Commonwealth. ’ 



Bf.cum Shah/adi Bathul, B.A., 

oj the Affa Khans family is the first 
Persian MahomeJan lady to graduate 
from the Bombay U nicer sity. She is now 
attending her LL.B Class at Poona. 



SPORTS 


Punjab University 

In ideal weather and before a crowd 
numbering more than 2,000, including 
H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, the 
39th Annual Punjab University Sports 
were concluded on January 27, I he 
standard in all events was fairly high and 
one All-India and one provincial record 
were lowered. Abdul Shafi Khan, a 
first year student of Foreman Christian 
C'ollege, Lahore, improved his All-India 
record in the pole vault, clearing 1 1 feet 
1-6/8 inches in convincing style and Mchr 
('hand. Government College, Lahore, 
holder of the All-India record in the hop. 
.’^lep and jump, broke the provincial record 
in throwing the javelin, his dLstance being 
168 feet 1 1^ inches. Government College, 
Lahore, was declared the champion 
college, and was awarded the Kapurthala 
Cup. His Excellency distributed the 
prizes. 

Calcutta University Cycle Race 

The annual inter-collegiate 16 miles 
cross-country cycle race was held recent- 
ly. In an exciting finish, S. Roy of St 
Xavier’s finished first in 51 mins. 46 .secs, 
being very closely followed by l^rosanta 
Chatterjee of Vidyasagar College who was 
just 3 secs, behind. Sundari Mohan 
Mitra of the same college secured third 
place, in 51 mins. 55 secs. 

rhe Rai Sahib Ananga Mohan Mukher- 
jee memorial .shield was won this year by 
Vidyasagar College, St. Xavier s losing it 
after retaining it for four consecutive 
years. Certificates of Honour were pre- 
sented. by Mr. S. N. Banerjee, Bar.-at-Law, 
who presided. 


Indian Institute of Physical Culture 

With the idea of placing professional 
boxing in India on organised lines Mr. A. 
Razzak returned to India last year after 
taking five year’s training in boxing. Mr. 
Razzak is a member of the. British Boxing 
Board of Control. He entertains the hope 
of forming an Indian Boxing Board of 
Control on the .same line of B.B.B. of C. 
Mr. Razzak has opened his weli-cquipped 
gymnasium at 22, Ram Ratan Bose Lane 
and is training young men there. 

Madras Tennis 

I be final of mixed doubles between 
Miss Ltela Row and Krishnaswamy and 
Mr.s. Sastri and Rachappa though ended 
in two straight sets was productive of 
some of the finest strokes witnessed so 
far. Mi.ss Row after a shaky start 
steadied up and was conspicuous with 
her judicious lobbing and cross court 
drives. 

A Red-letter day in Indian Cricket 

January 12 will be remembered by all 
as a red-letter day in the history of Indian 
Cricket. The M.C.C!. Team captained 
by Mr. D. R. Jardine has been defeated 
by the strong team captained by the 
Maharaj Kumar of Vizianagram by 14 
runs. A narrow margin — but the victory 
well de.scrved, none the less. It is the 
first time an English team sent out official- 
ly by the M.C.C. has been defeated in 
India, and the Vizianagram xi deserve to 
be congratulated on the achievement. 

I'he M.C.C. defeated the Madras 
Presidency by an innings and 352 runs- 
iheir biggest victory of the tour. This is 
not all that will keep the match a pleasant 
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memory for the tourists. 1 hey scored 603 
runs against a Presidency team that in- 
cluded Gopalan, a 1 est bowler. 

I his was not only their highest score 
on the tour; it was also the highest ever 
made in a first class match in Madras. 
Included in the Presidency team were 
three men who have played for country 
teams at Home, C. P. Johnstone, H. P. 
Ward and Capt. F. G. Rogers. 

World’s Greatest Batsman Captains 

With Don Bradman acting as Vice- 


SCOUT’S 

THE CAMP AT 
By Miss F. K. 

I he Training Camp for the Cub Course 
was held at Pachrnarhi on the 25th 
November, 1933 under the supervision of 
Mr. J. S. Wilson of Gilwell Park. We 
were all very eagerly looking forward to 
our participation in it and it was with 
great hopes that we took train to Pipariya 
whence we had to proceed to Pachrnarhi 
by bus. Our Camp began at four in the 
afternoon. The natural beauty of the 
place added more to our enthusiasm. 

Mr. Wilson the Camp Chief, was much 
pleased to know that the women- folk of 
India were represented in the Camp at 
least by two ladies from Bombay. We 
were certainly something of rarity but 
this was due. I suppose, not because 
other ladies were reluctant to join the 
Camp but because they did not know that 
there ever would be a Training Camp at 
I'achmarhi to which they would be 
welcome members. 

We were shown every kind of hospital- 
ity by the gentlemen members of the 


captain of the Australian XI which will 
shortly be sailing for England, Cricket 
fans are wondering if he will repeat the 
amzaing performances of his visit or 
whether he will reveal his less brilliant 
self as he did la.st year. Certainly this 
season has .shown that he is back in his 
best form with an average of close on 
100. 1 lis record to date set out in tabular 

form is sufficiently spectacular to earn 
for him the title of the World’s greatest 
batsman, perhaps even of all time. 


CORNER 

PACl IMARHI 
D. NARIMAN. 

Camp. I he Chief was very kind to us 
and took much trouble to make our stay 
comfortable. We were divided into 
groups and our “ six ” consited of nine 
members, two ladies and seven gentle- 
men. It was very cold up there but the 
crispness of the weather made us all alert 
and active. We, ladies, were given a 
separate tent to sleep in at night. 

We had a very happy time at Pachi- 
rnarhi; instructive and impressive camp 
lessons from our Chief with occasional 
jaunts round about the country, finished off 
every day by that very pleasant item of 
the programme — the Camp-fire. 

The period of five days passed like five 
minutes and we were infinitely sorry to 
part from our brethren, everyone of whom 
from the Chief downwards, was absolute- 
ly the last word in courtesy and hospital- 
ity. Our qualms before we started for 
the Camp were unjustified; even the little 
difficulty of we two ladies sleeping alone 
in a separate tent was surmounted by the 
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very kind help rendered by the Khan- 
sama’s wife who gave us her company 
cvcry-night. 



I he C amp was a thorough success and 
we enjoyed every minute of it. I hanks 
to our Chief who with his reassuring 


countenance would put heart and spirit 
into us, thanks also to our Provincial 
Secretary due to whose able guidance and 
help we were able to form members of 
the C'amp. 



Lord Badkn-Powb.i. 
Ihe Chief Scout. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 




Within the last eix rnonth^ we have re- 
ceived llwn 1 riaeieages from 

C-hancellora and Viee-('haneellors of Uni- 
versities, Principals and I^rofessors of 
C^dleges. I If^nd Masters, Head Mistresses' 
and 1 cachcrs of aehoofs, and from other 
eininenr educationists, and spcial 
political leaders throughout 
Burma:' The Press^ m India! both^^lli^ ^ 
arul. . Aaglo-liidian have expresseci their 
valuable opinions on our humble en 
deavour in the cause of the education of 
the youth. We take this opportunity to 
express our sincere gratitude for the warm 
welcome and kind patronage extended to 
us from all sides. W<* ar^ parlicufarfy 
thaiikfiiL.ta-iiie. educational autirorkirw of 
the- va-riotw' Provinces and States of -India 
and Bormn,- in introducing thi« journal 
in their- edttctttinTral TiTFtittitTcms. 

V,aluable, indeed, are the thousands of 
letters that we have received from 
students all over India. It is a matter of 
no small pride to us that the student, 
community of Indi^ have realised within 
so .«-hort a/ period the ideal for which fhc 
Modern ^Uident exists. Our^only ambi- 
tion .i«' to help them and to champion 
their cause. 

“ The AB. Educational Service which 


is the special feature of this journal is a 
new and practical method to p»lace before 
the youth of this grenir fand some of the 
everyday problems of life so as to enable 
him to think of the ways and means of 
.solving them. 

To-day we see in India a universal 
awak'i^ing of the youth. We arc on ihe^ 
threshoW of a new era. The spirit of the 
age cannp longer book the tyrajiny of 
the past and, shows restlessness and im- 
patience. see a pecuHar ferment- 

ation and exciteTiient on all sides. I he 
mass of the poputi^n remains unedu- 
cated and cannot leltwhence comes the 
new spirit that moves oK the face of the 
waters. But the spirit brt^thes and all 
men, hear the sound thereof and are 
stirred by its breath. 

I he education of those who pass 
through our .echools and colleges do not 
end in the class-room# ancUe-f ihc dlifcorate 
millions it., bcg«»''W the' 'village,* !^ 'the" 
town, in-TactorieSt ^faUway9' and even 
o«. ^ pttblie ih o r o ughf n wiff . l-ftr yoUtlY Tjf 
is and“-a‘ tearher 

of the chmib miUionsi • -Truth or -error most 
lTke"''the ewr cnoy - through Hire 
multifatter The ref or e. 5t cannot be a 
matter of indifference what lessons we 
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ether waves covered a distance of four 
miles. 

In 1902, Marconi made a journey to 
St. John's Newfoundland, and there 
erected an aerial with immense kites, 
ready to receive messages from the great 
tower at Poldhu in C’ornwall. I he pre- 
arranged signal wfxs unmistakably heard. 
And Marconi's dream had come true. 
1 le proved that wireless could span the 
broad Atlantic. I ht whole world wa.s 
thrilled by this invention. 

Ihe value of Marconi's invention is 
enormous. It enables ships to be in 
constant touch with each other and with 
their home parts. It has thus saved the 
lives of many in the mid ocean. 

Messages could now be fla.'-hed across 
sea and land without the necessity of first 
laying expensive cables, d he ocean 
newspaper could be published on Atlantic 
liners. No matter where we are. whether 
in the ship or in the forest, we could 
know what is taking place in the other 
parts of the world. 

Wireless has not only saved the lives 
of millions, but it has also brought crimi- 
nals to justice. In 1910, a notorious 
fugitive was speeding across the Atlantic 
in a liner. He had cleverly deluded all 
attempts to ensnare him. It was Marconi’s 
invention that made it possible to arrest 
him. I he criminal himself, when he 
learnt how he was caught exclaimed 
“ what a wonderful thing it is ”. 

But the one great drawback to wireless 
communication at the present time is the 
lack of privacy. With the telephone 
there is a reasonable assurance that the 
only person listening is the one intended 
to hear, but any one with a good wireless 
set can pick up wireless messages with- 


out much difficulty whether intended for 
his ears or not. liven this drawback is 
now being overcome to some extent by 
the use of an ingenious mechanism known 
as " Scrambling Machine ", which 



Srnator Maiu'oni in 1896. 


thoroughly jumbles up messages spoken 
into the wireless telephone, before they 
are transmitted into space, so that any- 
body li.stening in hears only a hopeless 
jingle of sounds, but the person for whom 
the message is intended, has a machine 
precisely similar to the speaker’s which 
changes the sounds back into their original 
form, and therefore, hears the message 
exactly as it is spoken. Before long let 
us hope that this brilliant inventor will 
perfect his new “ beam ” system which 
enable private conversations to be carried 
on between people at opposite ends of 
the earth. 

Wireless is yet in its infancy. "Ihe 
inventor is still a young man. We can 
expect many more wonders from this 
great scientist. It is possible that the 
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coming age may be known as “1 he Age 
of Marconi ”, and that his inventions 
might have far reaching effects even on 
the life of future generations. 

Wireless has linked up the distant parts. 
It has conquered time, space and isolation. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that there 
are wireless stations now broadcasting 
Irom all the principal cities in the world, 
and the total number of listeneis must 
amount to hundreds of nillions. Never 
in the history of mankind has a new in- 
vention so rapidly became available to 
I he world in general. 

Even the wireless telephone is perhaps 
eclipsed by the transmission of pictures 
by wireless. Until quite recently if an 
event of great importance happened in 
America, people in F.ngland could be 
able to read about it in the papers next 
morning and see pictures a week later. 
Hut now through the method of sending 
pictures by wireless, the papers can re- 
ceive pictures just as quickly as they can 
receive messages and illustrations. 
Pictures received by wireless, although 
quite easily recognisable, are not yet 
equal to direct photographs. I his new 
marvel has not yet reached India. We 


may hope that in the near future we 
will be able to see this wonder of wonders 
also. 



M.XRCONI RIXKIVKD IMF. NoRFI. PrI/K I- OK 
Phy.sk .s IN 1909. 


Just as the .steam engine wrought fai 
reaching changes in the fabric of civili/ 
ation, so Marconi’s invention — wireless 
will help more than anything else lo 
foster international peace and happines.s. 


EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Hii NIRANKAR I^RASAD, B.A. 


Unemployment is a nation.al misfortune; 
but it is also a national opportunity. 1 he 
Cxold Standard may fail, but Man Stand- 
ard will always prevail. Hence it is the 
duty of the nation to harness into con- 
structive channel the energies now lying 


useless, of the great mass of Unemployed 
youth in the country. Some ameliorative 
work should be chalked out. 

Idle brain is the devil’s workshop. An 
adequate ‘ employment ’ of time is abso- 
lutely essential for a young unemployed. 
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F le should never be without an engage- 
ment or business .'igreeing with his 
capability and energy and opportune to 
I he occasion. Among the fundamental 
causes of Unemployment in India the 
most important is the disintegration of 
the old economic and social order brought 
about by the impact of the industrial 
revolution from the West; and the 
political trouble is due to these economic 
causes. We do not and will not live by 
talk of new and changing constitutions 
but by bread and bread only. '\ he 
national leadc^rs are too busy with political 
programmes. I he Government which 
can make a real and determined effort to 
grapple with this vast problem, is passing 
through financial stringency. An increase 
of foreign trade and re-equipment of in- 
dustry .so as to make it more productive 
are indispensable parts of any sound 
policy for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment which wastes and destroys men, 
body and soul. Being poor in capital we 
can labour which may be turned into the 
capital of the country. It is the mobilisa- 
tion of these energies that we aim at. 
Either we should kill unemployment or it 
will kill us. 

I Ik' solution of this jiroblem needs ini 
organising stage followed by the working 
stage. W«' must welcome the agriculturnl 
scheme of the 1.'. P. Government outlined 
and constructed with the avowed object 
of giving at least some relief to the 
middle-class Unemployeds. lo those 
not interested in this Laundry business, 
Morist shops. Restaurants, Poultry, Dairy 
farms and Bakeries, etc., etc., are most 
suitable and enough lucrative. Seme 
voluntary organizations should be set up 
to finance the Employment besides Insur- 
ance companies which .should be ready 
to help them, and an Unemployment 


Insurance hiind to be started and 
organized by the Government. 

The business is not still without cxtrii- 
ordlnary results. 1 lenry I'ord the Auto- 
mobile king was an ordinary clerk up to 
the age of 40; I’t. 1 hakar Datt the Pro- 
prietor of the world known Amritdhara 
had lo sell his wife’s bangles to make a 
start in life. Young men of to-day are 
self-centred. 1 hey think of things from 
the view-point of their plca.surcs only, 
rhe encouragement of home, craf^ts in the 
rural areas as a mean.s of providing occu- 
pations and maintaining morale are also 
among the propo.sals for alleviating un- 
employment. 

Unemployment among the middh' 
classes has be‘en accentuated and the dis- 
tress inten.sified in recent years. Ordinary 
avenues of employment have shrunk as a 
result of the unprecedented depression. 

I he Government services, which onr 
middle-clas.ses used largely lo look up to 
for employment, as wtll as the services 
under the Railways, quasi-public bodies 
like I rusts and Municipal ('orporations 
have ceased to expand in scope on ac- 
count of the deterioration of their re- 
spective revenue position. Further, a 
sort of disintegration ha.c .set in all classes 
particularly in the middle and the lower. 

I he latter’s loo much mixing up in 
services, education and other capacities 
have enormously told upon the former. 
This sort of admixture can only be re- 
moved unless the middle class people are 
prepared to resort to what the lower class 
actually and naturally do, but in a more 
refined way. Further, the supply of 
educated middle class young men coming 
out of schools and colleges has continued 
to flow into the employment market and 
demand for their services has not shown 
any sign of expansion. But the dignity 
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of labour constitutes, the essence of the 
solution of unemployment, and the idea 
that labour is the punishment for man’s 
first disobedience does not now hold 
i^ood any more. 

In this chan{:»ed and changing; world 
what the W hite Collars ’ are in America 
to-day the Educated Unemployed ’ arc 
in India. 1 he American Universities 
have well-organised bureaus and ex- 
changes which act as a clearing house to 
palace the students in various positions. 

1 hey lake Individual interest in their olT- 
s}')ring. .Americans as others pride in 
their Alma Mater. Alma Mater means 
my mother but Indian Universities are 
stej^-mctlK rs (Lxcuse this digre.ssion.) 

I ht^ Restaurants, Stores, Presses and 
Printing houses there prefer College boys 
where they in most cases earn to their 
needs besides obtaining practical train- 
ing. 1 his beneficial environment, now 
needed, in which dignity of labour 
and practical opportunity exists, is badly 
absent in India. But the challenge of 
education is in the ability of the educated 
to modify its environment which in our 
country is the piaralysirig I limalayaii 
weight of cu.stoms and traditions which, 
though once useful, have now outlived 
such usefulness. Education should no 
longer dwell in cloistered seclusion but 
must come down from the mountain 
heights of academic isolation into the 
valley of realities. I he misinterpretation 
of the word ‘ F'.ducation ’, and the mis- 
conception of its aim, as it is found 
current in the minds of the educated muse 
at once be banished. Universities should 
themselves piovide post-Secondary V^oca- 
tional courses on the successful comple- 
tion of which Diplomas should be given. 

I he principal aim should be to reduce 
Unemployment rather than to provide 


Unemployment benefits such as the Un- 
employment Benefit l^lan of Europe. Out 
of the four principoal types of unemploy- 
ment which are cyclical, seasonal, techno- 
logical and personal, seasonal unemploy- 
ment would probably be reduced by Insur- 
ance. We have always to remember, 
however, that there is no standing army 
of the Unemployed. I here is always 
some change going on in the personnel. 

Something inu.st be done to lessen the 
physical and psychological waste, and all 
sections of the Community should agree 
in giving support to any effort which 
would enable the L'uemployed to keep 
themselves fit and efficient, and, if p^os- 
.Mble, while waiting for the change in the 
tccnomic position to do some useful 
work . 

Voluntary work, according to my 
personal experience, is essential. Work 
is to b(? divided into five heads: — 

1. I he development of Gccup)ational 
C entres offering an opportunity to do In- 
door work useful to themselves and to 
other families in need. 

2. I he establishment of physical train 
ing courses — a comparatively simph' 
matter yet of iniiiien.cc* impiortance as an 
antidote to the danger of r)roIonged un 
employment. 

3. I he cultivation of allotments am I 
waste-lands, and migration to and inhabit- 
ation in such parts of India of the country 
which are of trifling or no use at present. 

4. I he increase of p ublic amtmities. 

5. I he growth of educational activities 
besides the inculcation of some taste in 
Orchestral soci'=ties, choral singing, and 
schools of dramatic art, etc. 

But Socialism can hardly solve the acute 
problem of unemp^loyment which is so 
baffling. 
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The starvation army grows and mounts 
up in numbers and not in fortune. In 
America some enterprising professors 
have even started a University for those 
students who may be unable to find money 
for fees and other expenses. But in 
India which is the land of lost oppor- 
tunities we can do better. Her still half 
undeveloped and unexploited industries 
promise entrepreneurship with material 
reward sufficient to compensate his 
troubles and risks. I he elementary 
necessaries and semi-luxuries of even so 
simple a people as ours will provide em- 
ployment for many of our college boys 
and girls. 

Lastly, the reduction of the present 
phenomenal incidence of Unemployment 
ill the middle classes requires some bold 
and constructive efforts. It is the business 
of .statesmanship to raise consumption to 
the level of production. But the Govern- 
ment considers its official functions limited 
to getting the Unemployed back to normal 
work; relief works are thought to be too 
expensive. Out of the two methods of 
fighting unemployment one is the * frontal 
attack ’ which is for the State to find work 
for the Unemployed : this method is 
costly and likely only to achieve relatively 
trivial results. 1 he other is the flanking 
movement ’ which is to seek to create the 
conditions in which trade and indu.stry 
may prosper and employment may find 
itself. A State can go to war, which is 


very good for the employment of all 
classes. Without going to war itself, it 
may profit by war between others; that 
is a war between Japan and China, espe- 
cially if Russia joined in, would be ex- 
cellent business say for British textiles, 
iron and steel or for Indian agricultural 
foodstuffs, and the opening of various 
offices. But such calculations are immoral 
and foolish. 

I he tragedy of unemployment is more 
in the ‘ moral agony ' than in the * material 
distress ’. It is difficult for many busy 
people to realise the tragedy of a man’s 
loss of self-respect when, month after 
month, he finds himself thrown on the 
scrap-heap, a victim of industrial depres- 
sion. In some anger and irritation lead 
the fatal path of apathy, and there lies 
the danger of a man becoming not 
only unemployed but unemployable. 
Social clubs should be provided at some 
centres as the Prince of Wales has re- 
cently done in Glasgow. If social service 
for the Llnemployeds cannot solve the 
question of paid unemployment, it is per- 
forming a most valuable task in alleviat- 
ing the mental distress of unemployment, 
just as home work keeps the females busy. 

Rou.sseau well remarks, ** lo live is 
not merely to breathe, it is to act; it is 
to make use of our organs, functions, and 
faculties. 1 his alone gives us the con- 
sciou.sness of existence. 
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PRINCESS MARY KAMLA RAJ SCINDHIA OF GWALIOR 

THE ONLY SISTER OF H. H. THE MAHARAJA GEORGE JAYAJI RAO, SCINDHIA 


Scenes ol Kr< at splendour and beauty marked wedding of the Princ( ss to 
Raje Saheb iVleherban Sbriiiiant Vijayiinhrao, Raja of Akalkot, a descendent of the 
great Shivoji. 

Princess Mary Kami a Raj was born on the 14th November, 1914. She receiv- 
ed military training like an ordinary sepoy in regular troops along with her brother 
the Maharaja and is a fine rider and a good shot — having ^hot a number of tigers. 
She passed the matriculation of the Women s University of Poona with distinction 
in music and received prizes in Simla and Bombay Art Exhibitions. In the year 
1928 she won a gold medal in the Madhav Klocution Competition. She has inherit- 
ed the fine sportsmanlike qualities of her father and the sterling womanly qualities 
of her illustrious mother. Her Highness Gujra Raj the Junior Maharani of Gwalior, 




HER HIGHNESS LAKSHMI BAI 

THE FIRST PRINCESS OF TRAVANCORE. 


On the 25lh of January, amidst 
scenes of great splendour and pomp, 
the marriage of Her I lighness with 
Mr, Godavarma 1 hampuran of 
Poonjar, was solemnised. In the 
recent history of I ravancore this 
was the first occasion on which 
a I ravancore Princess by birth and 
not by adoption, was marrie d. She 
is the .sister of I lis 1 lighness the 
present Maharaja and the daughter 
of H. H. the junior Maharani. 1 he 
Senior and Junior Maharanis of 
I ravancor<' are adopted sisters. 

I he Koyal family of I ravancore 
fcllow.s the ancient M am ijiakathaijam 
or ft. male law of inheritance. .As 
suc h ‘■uccc'ssion to the* throne always 
goes to ihc' sii-ter’s children and not 
to the sons and daughters of the 
Mahainja. 

I h-r I iiL'iincss the I irst fVinccss 
was horn on 17th Sepleiiiher, 1916. 
/\ i iliicrs.s ol great charm and 
l)c. auly, .'he has inherited most of the 
oui.standing cjualities of her lalenled 
iiUither the famous Selhu I’arvathi 
Hai the' Junior Maharani. She has 
travelled extcuisivcly in India and 
visited F.nglaiid and l.nrope twice 
with her mothcT in 1931 and 1933. 
It i.s a matter of no sniall pride to the 
people of 1 ravancore' that the'V h ive 
in her a Princess of high accom- 
plishments worthy of the traditions 
of that Royal family. 
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THE IDEAL WOMAN 


Ba MRS. S. W. ILANCAKOON. 


What does our country need, — not armies standing 
With forces mustered, ready for the fight; 

Not constitutions strong, reforms amazing. 

And iron wills hard fighting for our right; 

Not haughty men, with glutted purses trying 
To purchase souls, and keep the power of place; 

Not fashion's dolls with one another vying 
For palms of beauty, elegance and grace, — 

But we want women, strong of soul yet lowly 
With that rare greatness born of nobleness, 

Women, whose lives are pure, and clean and holy 
1 he women whom, our land and brethren bless, 

Brave, earnest women, helpful to each other 
With finest scorn for all things low and mean, 

Women who hold the name of wife and mother 
Far nobler than the title of a queen. 

For these are they who mould our men of story, 

1 hese mothers of times shorn of grace and youth. 
Who worn and weary ask no greater Hory 
Than making some young soul the home of 1 ruth; 
Who sow in hearts all fallow for the sowing 
I he seeds of virtue and of scorn for sin. 

And patient watch the beauteous harvest growing 
And weed out tares which other hands cast in; 
Women who do not hold the gift of beauty 
As some rare treasure to be bought and sold. 

But guard it as a precious aid to duty, 

The outer framing of the inner gold; 

Women who steadfastly our land defending 
Bid Flattery’s voice go by. and give no heed 
While their pure prayers like incense are ascending 
These are our Country’s pride, our India’s need !” 



HOW SCIENCE IS PROGRESSING 

By Dr. N. R. lAWDE. B.A.. M.Sc.. (Bom.). [*h.D. (Lond.), A.Inst.P. (Lond.). 


Nature has conferred innumerable 
benefits upon mankind. It supplies us 
with food to satisfy our hunger, with 
water to quench our thirst and with 
various other elements which are so essen- 
tial to meet our elementary needs. 1 he 
world is ever progressing and the credit of 
that is no less due to ingenuity of human 
brain than to manual .skill. When we 
compare our own life with that of our 
ancestors, wc cannot but realize the rapid 
strides by which the y^rescnt civilization 
has been brought about. With the ele- 
mentary laws of nature as the basis of 
our science, Micccssive generations have 
brought in new details to fit into the struc- 
ture and with the help of these we are 
exploiting the nature in all pOvSsible ways 
towards our own material happiness and 
well-being. 

The essence of progress is thirst for new 
knowledge. 1 his thirst is the outcome 
of our own desire to minimise our labours 
and worries in all possible ways — in other 
words — , to satisfy our needs. I hat is 
why, we aptly call necessity as the mother 
of invention. Ihe nineteenth and 
twentieth century are marked by rapid 
progress in scientific knowledge. In fact, 
all our present activities are controlled by 
scientific applications in one form or the 
other. These applications do not remain 
static. They are dynamic. I hey under- 
go changes as a result of new investiga- 
tions and research. What we may have 
considered as final improvement last year 
may prove to be an old model to-day. 
We shall see how far and in what way 
the science of to-day is developing and in 


what different sphere.s we are invoking 
its aid. 

Research activity has generally increas- 
ed all over the world, during the past 



Du. N. R. Tawde. 


three decades. Among th(‘ countries that 
havt* contributed most, mention nuist be 
made prominently of h, S. A., bngland, 
Germany and Japan. We may record 
here some of the outstanding achieve- 
ments and interesting items of these days. 

In America, at Michigan a device for 
sorting out food efficicmtly by reflected 
light has been prefected. It bids fair to 
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come soon into regular commercial 
practice. 1 his device has particularly 
become feasible as it is found that quality 
or maturity depends on colour. There, 
at Lowell in Michigan, a bean elevator 
.sorts out while pea-nuts by means of 
photo electric tube. 1 his latter utilizes 
the light to cause varying currents in an 
electrical circuit in which mechanical 
action of electro-magnet picks the de.sired 
food. 1 his elevator .'•oris out in this way, 
pea-nuts, eolfee, Almonds and other 
object.', in which co'our is the determining 
factor. Such colour differences as are 
not discernible to human eye can bt made 
cut by this elevator with great precision. 
Each mac hine can do as much work as 
.'■'ix girls band -picking beans. Similar 
device can be used for picking buttons in 
button factoric?.*-' or .'•orting out othc*r 
rolourfd objects. 

/\ new electric lamp of sodium vapour 
has lately been usod for revealing the 
details of colourless objects. It is pro- 
duced by the General Electric of America 
and i.s markedly better th«n incandescent 
tungsten lamp for this purpose as the 
brightne:-'.'' contrast i.s much enhanced by 
it. It has ako been proved that the re- 
tinal impression convtyc'd by it, is much 
rjiilcker than onr ordinary lamp. 

I he General T.lectric C onipany of Eng- 
land has produced a novel and interest- 
ing lamp called Gsirn. C'onsuming. 
c m rgy at the rate of 400 watts, its effi- 
ciency is more- than double that for ordi- 
nary gas-lilled lamp. It can be used for 
lighting arterial and country roads. In 
this respect, it is. much helpful to motori- 
ists - the blues, green and yellows appear- 
ing as in daylight. The colour deficiency 
is considerably improved by this. About 
a mile off Vf^atford FToad, Wembly is lit 
by such lamps. 


A substance which will revolutionise 
laundry trade has been evolved in 
/Xrnerica by the Mellon Institute of Pitts- 
burgh during the course of industrial re- 
search. It is a chemical termed ‘ ('algoii ’ 
which is a special form of sodium meta- 
phosphate . Di.ssolving soaps in the 
washer, it is neither harmful to materials 
nor injurious to colours. It promises to 
become a valuable commt‘rcial product 
in near future. 

-o^ond p^-i- eijui jO ]uouk1o| ^Aop 3i| j 
graphy i.s accompanied by more uses than 
one and has already found appllcalion.s 
in unexpected fit^lds. I ho scientific .study 
of p.sychic phenomena bad not been 
seriou.sly taken up hitherto by physicists. 
It .seems, by infra-red rays, it may new 
be possible to photograph an apparently 


THE HONEY PRODUCING TREE. 



1 loney comes out when a leaf or branch 
of this tree is broken : Its flower is also 
.sweet as honey. Botanists are trying to 
multiply the growth of this tree. 
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invisible scene. l)r. Osty in Paris and 
I lairy Price in London have undertaken 
investij^ations in thi.s field and the pheno- 
nn na such a.s the tranc(?-stale of tclo- 
dynainift, the direct voice and materialis- 
ation (ectoplasm) may now be amenable 
to delicate instruments. Further experi- 
ments in thi.s sphere promise to be very 
interi'sting. 

Readers mip^ht lately have come acros.s 
in news columns, yet another intere.stinii 
application of infra-red photoi^Taphy. 
The V. S. A. liner ‘ Manhatten ' has re- 
C('ntly been fitted with a special ‘ look- 
out ’ camera in'.ciuV d for ust' in hazy or 
foi^ijy weather. I he canieia utilizes an 
infra red sen.=ilive film and infra-red filh r. 
It has b< en in.'-lallcd with a view to as- 
ceitain vvhcth<^r or riot infra-red pholo- 
:.;iaphy can increased fog penetra- 

lion. I rom the fiholographs taken it has 
In cM clearly e.^-tabllshed that atmospheric 


THE LARGEST MOVING 
TELESCOPE OF THE WORLD. 

I his tele scope has beiM) .‘■(.’t up by a 
oi. ienli.st in ( alilernia on a motor car 
.s'o as to ol 'Serve the movements of the 
.Stan* and plane s. 1 he car can ascend 
the mounlaips and the machine can be 
made to move in any way. 


haze i.s often not recorded on infra-red 
scn.sitive materials. Conscqently the 
camera in f|iiestion aj.pears to be of con- 
.viderable value to navigntor.«, as, by its 
aid unfortunate accidents due to foggy 
weather conditions on sea may be 
avoided. 

1 empeiatnres approaching al)SolLite 
zero (i.e. 273 degrees centigrade below 
the temperature of icc) which were con- 
sidered to be only theoretically j)o.ssibh* 
appetai now to be almost within reach of 
experimental scieiili.sts. Ife Dutch 
l^hysicisls eh‘ I lass Wiersina and Krameis 
have* leporteel having reached a tempaia- 
tnre* of 272 92 dtgreCvS below zero in their 
laboratories. 

We do not know where* all these re- 
i-earches will leael us . let us hope that by 
progrt.^.sive* inveJ*dgations, scientists, one 
day, will solve the riddle of the universe. 



HOW TO SPEND HOLIDAYS 

by J. K. C, (London). 


I he Indian student is admittedly a 
clever individual and possesses a number 
of outstandintjly good qualities; but he 
docs not know how to spend his holidays. 
1 le is taught many great things, some 
useful but mostly spectacularly futile; 
but nobody lak(?s the pains to initiate him 
into the art of making a good and useful 
holiday. The traditional Indian idea of 
edi!cation stops on the lc»st day of the 
.«ession wl)en the teacher, or perhaps the 
IVincipa! delivers the stereotyped and 
sterile harangue hlled with empty senti- 
ments and potted platitudes. Not one 
useful or really practicable idea is given, 
and the only ol.»jt^ct is to ask them to come 
back to the same college in the following 
year- -if they pass so that they may have 
a further period of the wonderful train- 
ing, and if they fail so that the distre.ssed 
Alma Mater jnay have another chance lo 
fit them for life. 

Now, it should first be realised that 
holidays are just as important in the 
students’ formative life as the hard days 
spent in li.stcming to lectures or wilne.s.s- 
ing experiments. A bad holiday may 
vitiate the entire outlook of the student 
and a good one may increase; his zest and 
stimulate his mind, besides refrc.shing 
and relaxing his body. The essence of 
a holiday is change. It must be a com- 
plete change — in environments and in- 
tellectual pursuits. After three or four 
months of Benkim Chandra’.*' novels and 
Shakespeare.® tragedies, India’s river.s 
and Henry VIITs wives, Newton’s laws 
and Raman effect, anybody would need 
a change. The idea should be to 


take the mind of the student temporarily 
away from the daily curriculum to a 
wider appreciation of life. Book, birch 
and pedagogue are not the only in- 
struments of education. The teacher 
who has not taken the slightest pains to 
instruct the students how to spend the 
holidays has no right to set them the 
holiday task of writing an essay on how 
they have spent them. 

The usual way in which an Indian 
student spends his holidays is deplorable. 
If he remain.s ir» town he lazes about, 
banging around streets and parks, drink- 
ing a lot more vile tea that thoroughly 
upsets his digestive system, .smoking many 
more cheap cigarettes that completely 
ruins his throat and lungs, and visiting a 
large number of cinemas that simply 
knocks his whole.some and clean mind 
sideways. If he leaves town it is under 
parental instructions to pay a duty visit 
to .some rich relations with undeveloped 
mind, indisciplincd hours and enlarged 
spleen. Boor relations who might take 
belter care of you, keep you better com- 
pany and give you more wholesome and 
Ie,s.s indigestible food to eat are of course 
avoided. I he net result of all this is, the 
student comes back to the college 
thoroughly faded, his body unrelaxed end 
his mind .stale. I hat freshness and en- 
thusiasm that should mark the return from 
holiday. s are not there. 

I would therefore appeal to our schools 
end college.s to cultivate in the minds of 
their students the art of holidaying. 

I here are hundreds of inexpensive yet 
useful methods of spending holidays. 
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I eachers should get up small parties of 
students according to their tastes and 
inclinations and take them out. I he 
atmosphere must be made absolutey 
familiar and nalural. In every province 
in India there are hundreds of places of 
scientific, historical or natural interests 
within easy reach of educational centres. 
In (.alcutta, for instance, it is beautiful to 
go up the Hooghly; and down the river it 
presents an entirely different and fascinat- 
ing aspect. A small river parly need not 
be very expensive. 1 he students can live 
on board the steamer for a week or more, 
and hold their discussions. You cannot 
imagine what a refreshing change it will 
be. 

Conducted tours for students are slight 
ly more expensive, but are of great for- 



Shuti*nls fnmi ('I'iiin, Knuliiini, Amoru-a, .lava 
’•m\ liulia ill lirpiiUlHsl lUi a hnliilay tiip. 
Tlip author of tlii.'« artii-lo i.s' iil.'-o in this uroup. 


mative and educative value for those who 
can afford them. You come in contact 


with new people, new customs, new en- 
vironments, and your mind is opened out. 
\ our outlook is broadened and your ap- 
preciation of life rendered keener. When 





'riu* 1 oinl »y ptri\ iindi'i' ll'*' l.iinoMs A]>pl»‘ 
'1 ifo wl.Tip’ I' (' t.illiii^ of t'u* a))pU* lirst l^iol 
Notion to oxpniiiiii I'l'i tliiMii'v of il:ilioii, 


you see how other provinces and people 
have tackled their problems, cultural, 
j)olitical, economic, you will instinctly 
apply the h'ssons to those of your own 
province or city. Incidentally all this 
wcidd help to round off the edges of onr 
ircnrable provincialism, which is fast 
assuming ugly shapes. 

I wonder if many of you have tried 
to spend a holiday under canvas, all on 
yom own. All that you have to do is 
to select a fine open camping ground, 
preferably not too far away from a town. 
You ju.st pitch your tent (or build a .small 
hut of thatch), do your own cooking and 
wa.shing. It is glorious experience. 1 he 
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cooking, washing, marketing is all done 
by turn. In the interval you do your own 
reading and working. Long strolls in 
the neighbourhood would disclose many 
new and interesting features of life. You 
must be a keen observer, and must mix 
and talk freely with everybody with whom 
you come into contact. If they are rustic 
villagers, 1 assine yon, you can learn as 
much from them as you can teach them. 
The village singing and dancing would 
be surprisingly enchanting. Have you 
played village games with the real 
children of the villages ? 1 ry it and you 

will sec what glorious recreation it is. 
Some of them, I can tell you will be a 
bit tough for your soft bones and skins. 
A holiday camp in the country has the 
greatest attraction of cheapness. 


Till' Holifl-.iY I’jirtv 'ii'Uiiiir 
thi'ir liri'iikfust. 

There is another very useful and edu- 
cative form of spending a holiday — work- 
ing for hire. It needs “ guts ’ to use a 
rather expres-sive slang. Go out and seek 
work, any kind of work, especially 
manual work. In these days of un- 
employment I would not advise students 
to seek such work as might displace the 
regular labour force. I ake service in a 
workshop, say as a helper to a mechanic. 
Boys ! it will be a tremendous experience 


— carrying heavy iron things about in 
greasy shirt and a dripping half-pant. 
But you will learn how to work and its 
discipiiiic. If your parents are lucky 
enough to own shops or little workshops 
you can ask your father or uncle to take 
you on a.s a temporary hand and pay you 
what just they think you arc worth. It 
will be a training and a preparation. 
Some ol you will be .«:urprised to see what 
little money value your parents would 
place on you in the beginning. 

Volunteering for charitable, social and 
educational work is ycl another very fruit- 
ful and highly commendable method of 
spending holidays. 1 here are free night 
.schools lor the lower classes, hospitals, 
dispensaiies, orphanages, etc., where 
your little services wuld be very welcome 


\ llnlidiiy imdor Ciiuviis. 

and greatly appreciated. You will learn 
there how you can serve the less fortunate 
section of your brethren. You would o‘ 
brought into direct contact with the pro 
blems of life facing a great section ol 
the population. It will set you thinkng in 
new directions, in terms of new social 
values. 

I have described a few of the inmi 
merable methods of spending holidays 
usefully. 




CAREERS FOR THE YOUTH 

2. ADVERTISING. 


While education is still in its infancy 
in India, the unemployment of the edu- 
cated young men and women, has reached 
its high water mark. L very where every- 
one is preaching and writing about new 
ways and methods. New schemes, new 
theories and new experiments are put 
forward. 

Ihe one important truth that the youth 
of to-day has to realize is that his future 
docs not so much depend upon what 
ethers give to him as in his own hands. 

If he wants to be employe d he has to 
find it out. Let him ciice (or all abandon 
the idea ol a clerical job in a (.ommercial 
Firm or in a (jovcrninent Office I he 
world of to-day offers splendid opportun- 
ities for hard working youths with grit 
and Initalive. 

Perhaps, most of the readers of this 
magazine may be surprised if I were to 
say that Adecriising is a field that offers 
great opportunities to our educated young 
men and women. In India, many have 
not realise d the important role advertise- 
ment plays in business. It is a most 
lucrative business and an honourable 
profession. The average Indian business- 
man~-especially manufacturer — has no 
knowledge of Advertising and he does not 
hclicoe in it. He goes on producing, 
without ever caring to let the public know 
about it and consequently without creat- 
ing a market for his commodities. 1 he 
result is that as soon as his Initial capital 
is over, he closes down his business and 
blames the lack of support of his country- 
men and foreign competition. 


In the manufacturing countries of the 
West often the manufacturer first adver- 
tises and creates a market for his com- 
mcdilies, even before he begins produc- 
tion. Bur, here, he does not care to make 
It known to anyone; he leaves it to the 
patriotism, provincialism, and cornmunal- 
ism ol the purchaser to paironise his 
gccds. I he only kinds of advertisements 
that are popiular here are the Newspaper 
Advertisements and distribution of pam- 
phlets. Lven in the.se the advertiser does 
not get any tangilile results. Why so? 
He IS absolutely indifferent as to what he 
writes in his advertisement. 1 he result 
is obvious. Newspaper advertisements 
are not read. Pamphlets are discarded 
in the public streets. 

It should be understood at the outset that 
in advertising it is not enough to write or 
draw well in order to sell a product, but 
that words and pictures must be instinct 
with persuasiveness that make people 
buy. I o be. a successful advertising man 
one should be able to analyse human 
nature. 

I he educated young men and women 
of to-day have splendid opportunities in 
this profession. But, in this as in all 
ether careers they have to begin from the 
lowest of the ladder. An young man 
desiring to enter this line should have some 
experic nee or at least some knowledge of 
door-lc-door selling. Unfortunately, there 
is a mistaken idea among many that 
canvassing for sales is not an honourable 
profession. I his is more due to the fact 
that there are many undesirable persons 
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in this particular line. It is for the modern 
youth to purify this as well as other walks 
of life. 

Any way, it would be useless to mini- 
mi.se the difficulties of these jobs. Door- 
to-door selling may be heart-breaking. 
But that is a very valuable experience 
which will reach the youth who aspires to 
become an advertising man, how to 
develop the art and power of selling. It 
is the fundamental basis of advertising 
technique. Unfortunately, we have not 
schools or cla.eses in India, where instruc- 
tions on this subject are imparted. 

It would indeed be a great service to 
Indian business and to our youths, if some 
evening .schools are started in important 
cities to give instructions in the art of 
selling and advertising. Every city in 
India is flooded with innumerable 

canvas.sers ’ who are worse than 

beggars ’ ’ . I have once heard an Insur- 
ance Agent telling a prospective client, 
who was a shrewd businessman that his 
Company pays him a cornmi.ssion of 90“,, 
on the first year’s premium and 50“,, on 
the second year’s and 10",, there after- 
wards. And when asked about the ex- 
pense ratio of his ('onipany, the poor 
agent could not undensland it, but ap- 
pealed saying “ whatever that be, there 

is nothing to be afraid of as Mr 

is the Chairman of the Company ”. 

In another case a .salesman of a leading 
Book Ciompany, went to a college to 
canvass orders from students. He told 
them so much about Sir Walter Scott’s 
works that he booked a whole group of 
students for 15 copies of ** Scott* s Emul- 
sion 

Tliere are many more funny and intcre.st- 
ing stories about the canvassers who are in 
the profession for want of any other. 


1 herefore, it is highly necessary to have 
some classes or schools where proper 
instructions on these matters could fje 
given. 

Undoubtedly, the most valuable part of 
training for an advertising career has to 
be provided by the youthful aspirant him- 
self, through experience and observation 
of his fellow-men. I le should try in 
every way he can to learn what people 
really want, why they want it, and how 
their wants can be .supplied. A success- 
ful advertising man i.s usually one who 
feels with the crowd -and thinks with the 
first class businessmen. He i.s not a 
fakir, who shuns human society, but a 
man who enjoys life and who sees oppor- 
iiinities while he is doing .so. 

I he young.ster, who desires to enter 
this profe.s.?ion, should first get in touch 
with a business firm or a newspaper office. 
It would be by far better, if he were to 
enter an advertising firm. Lhifortunatcly, 
there ar(‘ not very many advertisng com- 
panies, where our young men could get 
a grounding in this business. But, he can 
approach other busirie.ss firms. He should 
not (jxpect a salary in the initial stages. 
I le should start as an apprentice and 
prepare the various advertisements. 
Before long he will find that his laboures 
pay him, for a good advertisement brings 
money to the firm and soon he will be- 
come an indispensable part of the organ- 
isation. I here is no limit to the oppor- 
tunities to a really capable and hard work- 
ing youth in this profes-sion. In America 
and in England an ordinary advertising 
man earns something between £2,000 
to 3,000 a year, not to speak of the 
fabulous salaries of the topmost men in 
big advertising firms. When the youth 
gains some experience in small firms, he 
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can even do work for several others. Or 
he may branch out as an agent or consult- 
ant on his own. 

Women, shuld find advertising especial- 
ly attractive, not only because the work 
is well paid and interesting, but al.so 
because it is free from sex discriminations 
and restrictions that hamper their pro- 
gress in most other professions. In the 
case of a girl some knowledge as a 
counter-hand in a store will be helpful. 
But, in India, many girls are shy of these 
professions. Still they could succeed in 
this career, even without going for out- 
door work. 1 hey can easily draw pic- 
tures that would be appealing to the 
public eye. 

I here is plenty of room in advertising 
for the right type of young man or woman. 
This profession is not over crowded. But 
it should be created and the many 

duds ' who are in it at present should 
be driven out. It may be difficult at the 
outset to oust them; but they will have 
to give place before very long to the 
educated youth of to-day. 

One must first attempt copy-writing. 
I he copy-writer has to grip the readers 
attention every time and all the time. 


In other words, he has to write the first 
chapter of an enthralling story. It is not 
an ea.sy job, but the modern educated 
youth will be able to do it better than 
others. 

lo be a “ layout-man ” one has to be 
a copy-writer or artist. His work is lo 
arrange the copy and the pictures and to 
see that the types are suitable and that 
the advertisement stands out well in the 
newspaper page. Experienced men in this 
line are very highly in need. Newspapers, 
and magazines always require the services 
of the man who has a good knowledge in 
this line. He could him.self start his own 
business as a consultant and can receive 
enormous commission paid by news- 
papers, periodicals and business-firms. 

Even without entering the advertising 
departments of business firms and news- 
papers the young man can, of course, 
start directly, by writing out advertise- 
ments for them and .submitting them for 
approval and acceptance. 

In any case, for young people who 
abandon “ high brows ” and are prepared 
to work really hard, there are many big 
opportunities in advertising. 


LIFE IN A BRITISH UNIVERSITY 

By A. K. MAEIK, (C ambridge). 


I o understand England and the English, 
one cannot afford to neglect her two 
principal seats of learning — Oxford and 
Cambridge. Two of the oldest universities 
in the world, hoary with time and tradi- 
tion, the people have gradually adapted 
these institutions to the requirements of 


the new times, and for centuries they 
have continued to produce men who have 
made England what it is to-day. If her 
industries supply her with the life-blood, 
her older universities give England her 
soul. 

Oxford, though the older, contains a 
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Miialier number within her walls. But 
roughly speaking, each of the two sisters 
has about five to six thousand members — 
including the Dons, tutors and under- 
graduates. I he standard of life is un- 
usually expensive, with the result that only 
the sons of the well-to-do middle classes, 
can afford the luxury of university train- 
ing. Most of the students come from the 
so-called professional classes. 1 he busi- 
ness classes have too much money to 
stand In need of giving a university edu- 
cation to their children. I he aristocracy 
are contented with sending the scions of 
their families to the great Public Schools. 
Of course such a statement must be ac- 
cepted with qualifications. Both Oxford 
and Cambridge contain a fair sprinkling 
of ‘ Sirs,’ ‘ Honourables \ and ‘ Lords.’ 
It is these who give an aristocratic air to 
the atmosphere. 

The academic year consists of three 
“ terms ” of about eight weeks each. 
1 he rest are vacations. It is during term- 
times, that the university towns are really 
instinct with life and activity. Demand 
becomes brisk, business receives a new 
stimulus. '\ he rivers once again full of 
punts and boats. At night, the streets are 
crowded with undergraduates hurrying 
along to their rooms in their flowing 
gowns and quaint head-gears. Presently 
a stream of cars rush past you, perhaps it 
is some delinquents who must be in, 
before it strikes ten. or pay the penalty. 

Indeed, the various disciplinary restric 
tiens are perhaps the most striking feature 
of life in these universities. On the other 
hand, the hasty visitor to these places is 
only too likely to fail to notice them. 
Apparently the students enjoy a state of 
perfect freedom. I hey may work or play, 
according to their inclination do what they 
like, say what they like. At an evening 


party in an undergraduate’s rooms, one 
should be prepared to hear Einstein’s 
latest theories criticised and torn to pieces 
— or cxp(xt to .see another party of young 
men out doing each other, in moments of 
bucolic folly, by reciting the most obscene 
rhymers that one could ever hear in one’s 
life. 

On the whole, the restrictions are both 
effective and u.seful. Without a sanction 
of severe penalties, these several thou- 
sands of young bloods would be a difficult 
crowd to control. As it is, cases of row- 
dyism are surprisingly rare. I he students 
are taught that it is possible to enjoy 
liberty without license, and that respect 
for certain definite rules is the essence of 
any civilised community. 

And yet one who has lived within these 
walls sometimes cannot help feeling how 
childish and galling some of these restric- 
tions can be. You must not smoke after 
dusk, you must not walk across the grass 
— unless you have the privilege to do so, 
you mu.st not be seen outside the univer- 
sity area at any time. One cannot con- 
ceive such regulations being enforced in 
the 2()th century anywhere el.*^e in the 
world. 

A pa.ssion for sports and lathletics is a 
very marked feature of the educational 
system, and a great, some would think, an 
excessive stress is laid on the efficacy of 
games in the formatior\ of character, must 
one forget, that beside the class-room 
lecture there are scores of other agencies 
for the development of the young man s 
mind. I here lare clubs and societies, 
devoted to diverse pursuits, and be the 
undergraduate be interested in Fascism 
or Photography, he is sure to meet some 
kindred spirits who would heartily agree, 
or profoundly disagree but who would all 
be vitally interested in the particular topic. 
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It is these clubs and societies, dependent 
for their very life on the enthusiasm of 
the students themselves, that make uni- 
versity life so invaluable for the youth. 
It is here, and in the Debating Unions, 
that the man with talent, and the gift of 
the longue, gains his first triumphs over 
his fellows, cajoles them, humours them, 
and leads — too often, alas — to the most 
absurd objectives. Yet for that experi- 


ence there is no other substitute. At any 
day more than half the members of the 
I3riti.sh Cabinet, arc old sons of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and in any v/alk in the 
national life of the people, in Bar or 
Medicine, in the Clhurch or the C ivil 
Service, it is the Oxford or C.ambridge 
man, who is at the helm of affairs. 

— “ The Ravi." 


WHY SCIENTISTS BELIEVE IN GOD ? 

Btj Dr. \\ JOSE, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


It is peculiarly .significant, in this era 
of flux, that while lay and clerical 
believers occns'onal y fhift to the ranks of 
those who are trying to build up a reli- 
gion without God, fome of the great 
leaders in the army of scientific research 
should tell us .^bout their belief in the 
unse en God. I he marvels of scientific 
inventions of to-day are tending to spread 
athestic idea* among the younger genera- 
tion.'-. Seme ron.?'.der Religion and Science 
as irreconcilable enemies, and they think, 
the more scientists plump the mysteries 
of the universe, the faster they replace 

God. 

Who can give a better answer to this 
all important cjuestion than a scientist 
himself? 

Dr. W. R. Whitney, of America, a 
world figure in science gives us a solution 
of the riddles of the imiver.se. When 
asked to explain the atom, the speed of 
light, gravitation, the workings of electri- 
city, he says “ all these are po.ssible hij 
the Will of Cod" “ No cut-and-dried 
bundles of words made up into a scientific 


formula will .suit, they simply cover up 
ihe invt.sligptor s ignorance. In the last 
analysis everything operates by the Will 
of God, and there is no formuln which 
will explain that.” 

He is one of those great scientists who 
believe that every new invention is 
through the U ill of (lod. h.nough has 
bet n di.'^covered of electricity to show that 
we really know very little of it. Even 
the scientists themselves could not explain 
it. ” However it is pretty clear says 
Dr. Whitney, " that no matter what 
elet.tricity is. it seems to be the ultimate 
e.ssence of what everything is made of and 
by which most process occur. Scientists 
have their theories of that ultimate 
essence, but can t prove them. No one 
knows why a steel needle should leap 
to a magnet. Elaborate theories have 
been worked out. “We speak of lines 
of force, we draw a diagram of the 
magnetic field says Dr. Whitney. But, 
we know there are no lines there, and 
* field ’ is just a word to cover our 
ignorance.** 
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If we place a magnet over a wooden 
base in which is embedded another bar 
magnet, the upper magnet will float in 
space about half an inch above the base. 
What supports it ? Sir Oliver Lodge 
thinks it is the all-prevading ether. But 
Einstein denies that there is any ether. 
Who is right > Dr. Whitney says that 
the magnet floats in space by the Will oj 
God. No scientist has given a more pre- 
cise answer. 

What does he mean by the Will 
of God? “ What do you mean by 
light ” asks this famous scientist. A 
beam of light comes speeding from a 
star, travelling hundreds of years, and 
finally it reaches your optic nerve, and 
you see a star. I low does it do that? 
We have our corpuscular theory of light, 
our wave theory, and now our quantum 
theory, but they are all just educated 
guesses. About as good an explanation 
as any is to saj' that light travels by the 

Will of God:^ 

“ I he best scientists ’ he adds have 
to rt?cognife that they are just kindergarte n 
fellows playing with mysteries— our an- 
cestors were, and our descendents will 
be. There is a limit to what we can 
know. We move from one theory to the 
next, and always there is something that 
does not fit in with the other evidence. 
Take the atom. Yesterday it was whirling 
particles, infinitesimal solar systems. But 
that is outmoded now, and to-day the atom 
is described as a wave in space. To- 
morrow it will be something different. 


I'he theory of relativity is not final. It 
won’t stand fixt. No scientific concept 
can stand still. All is in motion. I he 
Will of God, the law which we discover, 
but cannot understand or explain — that 
alone is final.” 

1 his famous scientist thinks that all 
mechanical improvements are spiritual 
goods. He says ” science can enslave us 
or it can free us, but we ourselves must 
make the choice. You can use the radio 
to control a distant deposit of explosives 
and blow up a city, or you can use it to 
spread good-will among the nations. 

” Look at the Nile labourer, pumping 
water by his own muscle power. It takes 
all his time to earn the food he eats — wc 
can’t exfycct much from his brain. An 
electric pump will free that man. 

Perhaps, you say, he isn’t ready for 
freedom. I hen that is a problem not 
for industry but for education. 

” ldlene.ss is not the goal, but leisure for 
new exp.rriment may be. Automobiles, 
aeroplanes, radio, the long train of 
physical inventions and improvement.s 
which bridge time and space and save 
labour — these may be agencies in the 
education human beings. As such they are 
factors in the spiritual growth of man. 

I here is a spiritual growth out of the 
material. Indeed, we have had to go 
through materialism to attain it — have had 
to learn the laws from nature itself. I 
have an idea that man is only half-way 
from nowhere to somewhere worth while.” 



ACHARYYA SIR P. C. RAY 

No one should choose a University career unless he feels 
that he has an instinctive call in that direction. A University 
should be the centre of scholarship, research and culture. 
Let those alone seek the portals of the academy who are 
prepared to dedicate their lives to the enlargement of the 
bounds of knowledge.” 

—Convocation address 
fit the Benares Hindu University. 





The Tnj Mahai.. 


thousand men to perpetuate the memory 
of his dead queen? Over three hundred 
years he has proclaimed his intensity of 
love — perhaps the greatest of love stories 
in the history of the world. 

In this era of doubt and divorce, of 
Hollywood stars and millionaires, of 
dancing partners and picnic friends, we 


difficult for an young Mogul Emperor to 
fill up the ‘ vacancy ’’ of his dead queen. 
Would you call it cruel? Let history 
speak for itself. 

Mumtaz-\-Mahal Exalted of the 
Palace ” was but an ordinary Indian girl 
who at the age of twenty enthroned her- 
self in the heart of the great Sha Jehan. 
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Neither wealth nor power tempted her to bore fourteen children, tight sons and six 

become a queen. It was the man in the daughters. Still in the prime of youth 

limperor that she loved. With the and love, the all-powerful Allah surnmoii- 

charactcristlc b.astcrn devotion she adored ed her to her c ternal rest at the age of 

her husband. Purity ol heart and soul thirty-eight. 

was the key-note of her life. I ler love Sha jehan could have withstood the 

for the Emperor was unbounded a.s her shock of the loss of his empire but not 

sympathies for her subjects unmeasured. the death of his wife. C an wc imagine 

She frequenll}/ a.«f|fi.sted the poor from her his grief? No. It is loo ancient for our 

fjrivate purse. Ihr intercession saved modern imagination. hull two years a 

the livts of many who had been con- Mogul Emperor denied all pleasures of 

denmed to death. She was the constant life juxl even refused to see his courtiers. 



I HI- l OMH.S OI- 1VIuMTA7-1-MaH/VL AND Sl lAH JeIIAN IN THF. I'aJ. 


companion of her husband who found her So intcn.se, so deep wa,s the shock that 

PR wise and intelligent as she was beauti- within a few months after the death of 

fill and loving. I le even entrusted her his lovely queen, the Emperor’s hair 

with the royal seal and consulted her on turned from jet black to silver grey. Not 

all important affairs of State. passed during the rest of his life 

An Empress for seventeen years she without visiting the grave of his wife to 

enjoyed the intense love of her lord and pray. 
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His heart could not contain the love 
for his queen; but it had to be manifested. 
The beauty and splendour of the I aj 
Mahal is but a faint mortal expression of 
the divine love that burned in his heart. 
Twenty thousand men toiled for full 
twenty years to build it, and to this day 
it remfiins the most magnificent mausoU-um 
in the world, in size, in architecture and 
in the delicacy of its detail. 1 hat is the 
love of a Mogul Lmperor. 

ZWj It. high the 1 aj Mahal stands in a 
great park enclosed within a rod wall. 
A marble watercourse lined with fine 
cypresses, leads up to the building itself. 
The whole of the interior as well as the 
exterior friezes, art' inlaid with p>re(:ious 
stones. 1 he central tomb is surroimcled 


by a screen of thin, tanslucent white 
marble carved with designs of the greatest 
intricacy and i rained with garlands of 
tiny fuchsia.s, tulips, and everla.sting 
flowers, encrusted with topaz, turquiose, 
prophyry, and lapis lazuli. 

I lere, in the heart of the monument, 
where uncanny echoes whisper like 
organ music from anoher sphere, the 
biautilul Lmprt\ss has slept for over three 
hundred years; and beside her Is the body 
of the Sliah who erected to her nieinorv 
a building which is within more measur- 
able distanct of perfection than any other 
work cf man. And even the Mother 
k.arih when she cgiaked thr* whole country 
has left these (‘vei lasting couples un- 
disturbed in tiieir ha])py slumber. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Bij Ik \ hNk.ATAi^ATII^T.NGAR. 


In September 1891, when Tarliamenl of 
Religions was ojjened at C.hicago, it was 
Swami Vivekananda, who drew all the 
h( arts. Vivekananda, the unknown rose, 
and thrilled the vast audience by his 
wonderful brief speech, in the opening 
words, “Sisters and brothers of America’ . 

I he effect of his words wa.s .so tremend- 
ous, that the American Press described 
him as “ Undoubtedly the greatest figure 
in the Parliament of religions”. I believe, 
that this Parliament was meant for the 
spiritual relationship between India and 
the land of Uncle lorn. I ill then, 
America thought that India was a 
country of savages. When Swami 
Vivekananda opened their eyes, they 
found that our sacred Mother India is a 
land of religion and philosophy, the birth 
place of spiritual giants. 


All the greatest .spiritual teachers of 
mankind lived only to rt -interpret the 
eternal truths. It was only for this, that 
Je.'^us ihi* .Saviour wa.s crucified; Buddha 
gave up his royal throne. Narendra 
Natha Dalt (Swami \ ivt'kananda) a young 
brilliant graduate of C alcutta Lhiiver.sity 
ht'canic Sri Rama Kri.shiia‘s greatest 
disciple and interpreted the knowledge 
of his Master s teaching in America anti 
Kuropc and organised tht brother-hood 
of disciples into the Rama Krishna Matt 
and Mi.s.sion. 

Swami \ ivekananda’s life was a greatest 
religious life of the ancient order springing 
itself out, amidst the chaotic days and 
problems of this Iron Age. In his heart 
burnt , the volcanic fire of patriotism. He 
said in one of his lectures, “ Feel from 
the heart. What is in the intellect rr 
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reason — Feel, therefore my would-be re- 
formers, my would-be patriots. Do you 
feel } Do you feel that millions and 
millions of the descendants of gods and 
.sages have become next door neighbours 
to brutes? Do you feel that millions are 
starving to day, and millions have been 
starving for ages ? Do you feel that 
ignorance has come over the land as a 
dark cloud? Does it make you restless? 
Does il make you sleepless? I las it gone 
into your blood, coursing through your 
veins, becoming consonant with your 
heart-beats ? I las it made you almost 
mad? Are you seized with that one idea 
of the misery of ruin, and have you for- 
gotten all about your name, your wives, 
your children, your property, even your 
own bodies ? I lave you done that ? I hat 
is the first step to become a patriot, the 
very first step. " 

Politics had no place in the heart of 
Swami V ivekanaiida. 1 le has ernphasi.sed 
that politics will not help mankind. “ I 
do not believe in any politics. God and 
I ruth are the only politics in the world, 
everything else is trash ’. He says that 
men cannot be made virtuous by an Act 
of Parliament and that is why religion is 
of deeper importance than politics, since 
it goes to the root, and deals with the 
essentials of conduct. For Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Law, Government, Politics, were 
all phases, being not final in any way. Me 
reali.scd that good is beyond them, where 
law cannot reach. 

Swami Vivekananda had no sphere ex- 
cept the sphere of religion. He had the 
dignity and spirit of a saint, more charac- 
teristic than that of Rishis of Yore. His 
catholicity of religion was so broad, that 
he was above any dogma on superstitions. 
The clarion call of this modern saint was, 


the Unification of religion. He said, 

“ National Union in India must be a 
gathering of its scattered spiritual forces. 
A nation in India must be a Union of 
those whose hearts beat to the same spiri- 
tual time Indeed, he was a great pro- 
phet ! His asceticism was pure without a 
flaw — it was not like that of modern re- 
formers and patriots. In his celibacy and 
prayer he surpassed the Puritans. It is 
no wonder that Swami Vivekananda ap- 
pears to be a confusing compound of 
contradictions. It is because, he has 
trancended both nationalism and intellec- 
tuality. To fathom and understand Sw.ami 
V ivekananda is quite impos.sible. 

Swami Vivekananda, was a combination 
of a Bhakta Yogi and Cyana Yogi. In 
concentration and detachment, he may be 
compared to Lord Krishna. Sister Neve- 
dita says “ He was indeed the voice of 
hi.s people, for the great impulse moulding 

all his life was his love of the people . 

l o it he sacrilied his pc rsonal de.sires, his 
c'nergy and his life itself. But his love 
passed beyo d the bounds of his own 
country and embraced the whole of 
humanity. His religion is universal. 
Good exi-sts in every single man and 
woman, in every creature, and the service 
of a fellowrnan is thc*refore the same as 
the service? of God ’. 

In this great doctrine of .service, like his 
Ma.ster, Swami Vivekananda lived and 
died. He taught the world that .service is 
the only key to solve the problem of 
happiness, not only for us but for the 
whole universe. 

But above all for his love of religion, 
Swami Vivekananda stands as a towering 
psychic-force in the world. He realised 
his own self and through it he saw God 
in every man and creature. 



LAW AS A PROFESSION 


By K. P. MA I HKW. 


It was A. G. Gardner who remarked 
that members of Parliament may rise un- 
known and sit down famous and Asquith 
did shape his career by that wonderful 
speech amidst the rank and confusion of 
the house. I he remark goes equally well 
with those in the legal profession and here 
seldom with a speech, but often with a 
case. It is no ordinary feat in either. For 


And how ? In the court actually conduct- 
ing litigation, in the C.ouncil Cbainber 
shaping legislation and on the public plat- 
form pressing for social and constitutional 
changes, the lawyer is foremost and elo- 
quent — most loud too. Lawyers have 
been presidents of republics, Viceroyes 
cabinet, executive and privy council 
members. Nay .something more. In 



Thk Latf I-.ord Sinha oi Kmpur, 


law is not meant for all. It certainly re- 
quires exceptional qualifications. I here 
are lawyers and lawyers; there is the 
lawyer born, the lawyer made and the 
lawyer styled. Teaching though noble is 
scarcely paying. Many enter law by 
* spur of necessity ’. But that is not it. 
To-day it is the lawyer and everywhere. 


the administration of justice, in the 
.sphere of social reform, educational 
progress, in the struggle for civic and 
constitutional power, lawyers of India 
as of any other country are in the fore- 
front. They have been, some of the 
greatest of them. Round Tablers, law 
breakers and in fact what not. 
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We have had lawyers of international 
reputation. No body could surpass the 
laic Pandit Motilal in his lucidity of ex- 
pression, force of arguments, in the 
winning and clear presentation of facts. 
The late Rash Behari Gosh, it is said, 
was the most eloquent lawyer of his age. 
Gosh dedicated his fortune which even to- 
day supports the (Calcutta University. Mr. 
Jinnah, Sir Sapru, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
and Sir N. N. Sirkar are decidedly 
some of the best of our lawyers. I o 
be an honourable, above all to be a 
paying lawyer is indeed a delight but to 
be an unknown one is none the less 
miserable. 

All may rush to law and all do. But it 
is not every one who can succeed. A few 
like Sir John Simon, who knew no failure, 
can never fall in law, perhaps not even 
If they will. I he popular conception of 
a lawyer l.s that “ he is a man who tries 
to make black look white and white look 
black ‘ C.arlyle has humourously, put it 
when he says ’He is a blunderbuss, if 
you hire it you blow out the other man s 
brain, if he hires it he blows out yours. 

I o-day how many lawyers actually 
“ battle for an egg and die for an idea 
Many a inom<‘ntous case sprung from 
Irival things. Late Mr. f* . E. Smith better 
known as Lord Birkenhead and the 
late Lord Sinha who rose to extra- 
ordinary heights, actually knew the 
secret of this battle. A verdict for his 
client, right or wrong, win it he will, if 
indignation or oratory can prevail. He 
was not devoid of intellectual eminence, 
ardent toil and a keen sense of duty. I he 
details of equipment vary, so much so, no 
two lawyers are alike. Natural ability 
and mother wit count a good deal. A turn 
of thought, a subtle distinction, alert in- 
genuity and inexhaustible wit character- 


istic of the late Mr. Norton is an asset 
to all criminal lawyers. They must make 
quick response to the bench and the box — 
repartee is the word for it. Sir Edward 
Carson had plenty of it. His presence 
was something masterful and shattering 
to the sterner judges.” My Lord 1 must 
object ” says Carson and the court holds 



The Lvit Pandii Motii.ai. Nehru. 


breath and agrees. A mere tap with his 
finger (of course at the nick of time) made 
many a judge shiver. A. G. Gardiner the 
most pungent of character critics assures 
us that it was easier for the judge to agree* 
with Carson than to differ. There is a 
false notion that eloquence counts a good 
deal and of course — Montague Williams 
saved a notorious pick-pocket by throwing 
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oratorical dust in the eyes of the jury. Still 
it is clear and winning presentation that 
counts much. It was this that made Motilal 
the greatest lawyer and the ablest parly 
leader of India, in iht Assembly. 1 hat is 
the key to the legal greatness of Saprii 
Wide reading of law is essential but it is 
a clear study of human nature that gives 
the finish 



Tiii. La I K ('. R. Das. 


A lawyer has to .‘'tudy the box and the 
bench, certainly only next to law. Hr 
must extort answers from the box. and 
it is no easy task. 1 hen he makes black 
an.^wers look white in his favour, else hr 
fails. What about the Judge. 1 here arc 
judges and judges. They have to be 
^tudied and agreeably convinced “ Some 
are argument proof, some hesitant, some 
slow to win over, some easy but staunch 
at the end.” Some freeze with law. 


others melt with equity. Some hate deci- 
sions. yet others trust to common sense. 
A few are weak and hesitate to decide. In 
the famous trial of the notorious criminal 
C) Grandy the jury found a verdict of 
acquittal but the Judge refused to acquit 
him and when que.stioned by the defense 
(.ounsel he said ” I wish to have two hours 
.start of your blameless client ”. If he 
really wants to succeed a shrewd and in- 
telligent lawyer has to study the diversity 
of temper and inclination of the judges 
loo. I hese involve a deep '^tiidy of 
human nature. An inifiatlent remark from 
the bench — and that is no rare thing— 
demands all the powers of persiiation ami 
wit. It is no ute penciling that 
line of argument ’* said a judge to 
a rising junior ” for what you .«Hy 
goes in at one ear and out at the 
oth(:r ‘ What is then to prevent it my 
Lord wap the answer. .A lawyer who 
explains too much is as bad as the witness 
who talks too much. He must be alert 
and witty. But the key note of all succe.«s, 
no matter what profesion, is character. 

I he iintjatory days are indeed hard, 
but it mupt stimulate ?nd guide. “Live like 
a hermit and work like a horse “ but it 
is phy.‘"'cally dengtrous. “ Learn to 
labour and to wait and it cannot be 
helped. I'Tom the grtat lawyers of inter- 
national reputation down to the local 
leaders of bar, all bear eloquent testimony 
to this. Greatm.ss may be thrust upon 
any one but not on a lawyer. For lawyers 
are often made and only rarely born. But 
to-day the embryo lawyer puts on a 
standard of life a.s high as of one with a 
’■caring practice, in fact so high that wealth 
seems an e.'-’sential requisite. Advertise- 
ment may go well with any other profes- 
sion but here it is merit first and last. 

Ihe profession is honourable and paying 
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but equally tiresome and responsible. He 
may be amply paid yet he has to burden 
himself with other people’s cases. Most 
people look to only one side of the profes 
sion — the tremendous heights- -and hence 
probably iht' mad rush and cut throat com- 
petition. The choice of law as a profes- 
.•^ion requires as much .<^crutiny as any 
other profession of spccilisation, if not 
more. 1 he woeful lack of this self 
examination has precipitated the immense 
disappointments and competitions. Wo- 
men too have entered the field and before 
long may flood this profession. Apparent- 
ly they are a success. I hey have yet to 
.*how what they are in the long run. 1 hey 
are capable of charm and grace but law 
is grim and matter of fact and would it 
ever yield) It is not every woman who 
can shine in law, for devoid of merit and 
intellectual attainments, charm and grace 
must fail. Hence, women are no excep- 
tion but must stand all the te.sts. Still the 
prospect is their.*' .«'ince the world is tending 
to be more and more under women’s 
.sway. Let the youngmen be on their 


alter and let us hope for a heahhy yet 
severe competition with a new force in 



SiK ('. P. Rwia.swamy Iyer. 

the field of law- so noble and paying, 
till now monopoly of man. 
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THE CHINESE STUDENT 

By JANt: r HALL, 


I hroughout the action and reaction of 
the last few years in China, the student 
party alone has been progre:8sing in 
organization. Military leaders of the so- 
called Nationalist Party succeed each 
other in north, south, and centre, but 
in every case their cause is dependent 
upon the financial success of one man 
only. Not so the student. He has his 
leaders, but they are organizers whose 
power lies solely in speech and pen. By 
such means throughout the centuries the 
car of the people has been gained; tradi 
tion holds good, and because of this to- 
day, the power of the mercenaries who 
fight for temporary gain is dependent 
upon this student movement. 

lo be conversant with the facts it is 
necessary to make a careful analysis of 
the student, particularly in the south 
China. In the Hongkong-Canton boycott 
we have the first practical example of 
this party's influence coming into contact 
with the foreigner’s international trade. 

Foreign Education 

Some fifty years ago there was a con- 
certed movement amongst ('hinese Elders 
and merchants tewards obtaining a foreign 
or semi-foreign education for their sons. 
Ihey were mostly wealthy men, with 
leisure to study the immense advantages 
in trade and daily comfort gained by a 
practical application of engineering, 
surveying, architecture, medicine, etc., 
and they sent their sons to America and 
f'.urope. At first they returned in small 
numbers, arid their work was lost in the 
weight of traditional influences, but 


twenty-five years later va.st concords of 
young men and women, who had mostly 
drifted to Amerlccin .schools in China or 
abroad, began to take an interest in 
national affairs. 

I he chief organizer of the movement 
was Dr. \ ung Wing, and a counter 
mevernent quickly sprang into being 
having a strong voice amongst the P'lders. 
who found foreigners and all their works 
anathema. Later the returned student.s 
surpassed the worst fears of this group, 
until to-day family life, previously united 
against all and sundry, has deteriorated 
into a battle ground of family strife', from 
which there is no escape except in dis- 
union. 

Growth of individualism invariably and 
inevitTbly means a decline of authority, 
embracing the four headings moral, social 
political, and religious. All these are, in 
no small sense, limited solely by social 
economy and financial stress. 

The Home-comer 

The young ?nan of twenty-two returns 
to his father’s courtyard and is received 
by the entire family circle. He left 
them a few years ago to prepare himself 
for tht supreme task of enlarging the 
family fortunes and prestige. Ihe high 
forbidding walls frown down on him as 
he passes through the courtyard gates, 
and he frowns in turn on the filthy stagn- 
ant ornamental water hatching its daily 
cloud of mosquitoes. I he mighty host 
of his family stand in grand array, headed 
by bis father’s mother. Silent and ex- 
pressionless. she awaits his reverential 
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bow. I he (aces of the family circle are 
still gravely kind even after they have 
seen the figure in the doorway. Who is 
this strange young man whose face hardly 
resembles that of the son who went away 
to America ? I lls hair needs brushing and 
ciling. I lis foreign style coat is open, 
and the trousers of palm-beach are creased 
and dusty with tobacco ash, his shirt Is 
brightly striped, and a checked tie has 
flowing ends to match a handkerchief 
which vies with his Jazz socks. Shoes 
built of suede have toes blocked half an 
inch high. 1 le moves quickly forward 
without dignity, and shakes hands very 
heartily all round, talking and gesticulat- 
ing. It may he his first moment of per- 
plexity, it Is certainly theirs. 

Betrothed 

What are his problems ? He learns for 
the fir.st time that at the age of two his 
parents formed an engagement '.^/ith a 
neighbour s daughter on his behalf. 
Present.** of value and business conces- 
sions have been exchanged, making the 
contract doubly binding. Arrangements 
for the wedding have already been made, 
and anv consultation with bride or groom 
is unknown and the puyj^estion improper. 
At his statement that he has fallen in 
love with a fellow -graduate in America, 
and hopes to marry her when she has 
finished taking her degrees as a doctor 
of medicine, his protests are met with 
surprise followed by stony silence, and 
the preparations for the wedding continue 
fa.®ter than ever. Fhe bond of engage- 
ment to marry is beyond all others sacred. 

He may have become Christian, or he 
mav have dabbled vaguely in a welter of 
oriental and occidental cults, but it is 
quite certain that Confucius has become 
nothing more, than a poetical philosopher. 


whose precepts are for recreation rather 
than a successful solution of his ego. Up 
to that moment of final disruption, he is 
mentally inclined to reverse his own an- 
cestry. Have they not evolved in him- 
self, this young man of whom he is in- 
ordinately proud ? Ancestor worship 
moreover appeals to his inbred instinct 
towards play-acting. 

Bolshevik Friends 

Alas, before many weeks have passed 
the father can endure no more of this 
cuckoo in the nest, and sadly issues an 
ultimatum referring to business or 
marriage. 1 le has never a doubt of ac 
quiescence, with a complete disappear- 
ance of all these wild dreams. The son 
immediately become^s a martyr to the 
cause of young China, and the last the 
saddened family hears is the clanging of 
the courtyard gate. 

Somewhere in the city he finds his 
friends of other days; finds sympathy in 
them and with them listens to a Bolshevik 
agent who has money and time to spare. 
He join.s guilds, and swears to work 
.^‘houlder to shoulder with thc.se extremi.st.s 
until all their dreams of a new heaven in 
China, and a new earth also in China, are 
accomplished; and all with that haste 
which allows of no breathing space for 
the millions of people now visionally 
under his control. 

Disappointment 

In his foreign training he has been a 
member of some faculty, absorbing 
knowledge in indigestible lumps, with 
no idea of becoming an employable citizen 
or a member of community. Always he 
has seen himself as a leader, as some 
thing special, and except for a handful 
like himself, as unique. With this out 
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look, he roves around the large cities of 
China looking for a commercial position 
commensurate with his superior intelli- 
gence and technical knowledge. He 
meets droves of men like himself, all 
suffering varying degrees of disappoint- 
ment. 1 hey have had no tradition in 
their technical training and very little dis- 
cipline in school, and they have learnt 
something of which they are as yet un- 
aware, but which divides them irrevocably 
from their true countrymen; they have 
learnt the value of time in relation to 
finance, ll is this factor which leaves him 
without work in a land of toil, slow, 
steady, manual, and personal. The 
average Chinaman distrusts him, first 
because of his inbred hatred of the 
foreigner and all his ways, exemplified by 
the young man’s clothes, general demean- 
our, and blustering manner, and secondly 
because he can still buy those services, 
offered by the young man, more cheaply. 

So the student returns to his friends 
luore embittered than ever and even- 
tually giving up all else becomes a Red 
Bolshevik, haling all things. Having been 
brought up with his eyes bent on the 
jplendours of a past age, he is quite 
incapable of realizing evolution, or of 
working on any scheme requiring more 
than his own lifetime for its completion. 
Any policy of rexonstruction wherein re- 
sults are intangible, or are hidden in a 
third or fourth generation, cannot in- 
terest him. Make way for the high- 
road of commerce ! nay, with ruthlessness 
make way for the Millennium, which if 
we hurry we shall achieve before sun- 
down ! 

He who mounts the tiger 

Fortunately for posterity results are 
slow in agricultural districts, and the 
student is inclined to cling to the fringe 


of the country, having no use for any 
but lightning results. Lack of oppor- 
tunity of earning a living has turned him 
into the worst type of speculator, and 
unless he enters the employment of the 
hated foreigner as a clerk, earning one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, the only 
outlet foi his energies lies in propaganda, 
either of patient medicines for the body, 
or Bolshevik poisons for the soul. Both 
toxins meet with a ready clientele at the 
street corners. 

In this desire to help China to a 
broader sense of values is genuine, and 
if it is unavoidable that we teach them 
solely our own history, cannot it be a 
grander history than the series of 
allegories and fairy tales on which we 
starve our own people? A Chinese stu- 
dent will readily visualize the geological, 
geographical, and historical progress of 
the entire civilized world during the last 
thousand years. 1 he gradual dawning of 
ordered nianufaclure, of taxation; the 
learning of arts and crafts, such as glass- 
making. and always the slow sure ini 
provement in general conditions, without 
retrogression. Surely here are sufficient 
morals for the moralists. Such a general 
history has not yet found its way to China, 
but until the student learns that Rome 
was not built in a day, and until he can be 
given knowledge of stability, .so long will 
he be depended upon the hated foreigner 
for his employment, whether in a peaceful 
capacity or as an agitator. 

The boycott of Hongkong by Canton is 
the direct result of idle hands finding 
mischief to do. “ He who rides a tiger 
cannot dismount, ” says Confucius. I he 
student mounted the tiger of Disillusion 
when both were cubs, and he cannot dis 
mount while it lives to turn and rend 
him. 
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ESSAY COMPETITION 

“ LOVE FOR MOTHERLAND IS NOT HATRED FOR 
OTHER LANDS.” 

By CHANDRAKANl H. mAKORE, 
iV/./l. Student, (iujerat College. Ahmedahad, Bombay. 


Glory to iny land: glory to the great world 
around it. 

I he sentiment of love for one’s mother- 
land, born of the love of clan and the 
love of home, has from time immemorial 
been an integral part in the political con- 
sciousntss of every nation. 1 he concept 
of patriotism, woven in the loom of ages, 
has been strengthened and stimulated by 
man's impact with environments created 
by the presence of the world beyond his 
own tribe, community, nation. And in 
the process of evolution patriotism has 
gathered wider and wider significance, and 
being mingled with this passion, and 
iiicdified 'by that, has become a confused 
notion. Some moralists have found it a 
tough nut to crack : while the apostles of 
internationalism have been busy tearing it 
to tatters. Ruskin denounced it as “ an 
absurd prejudice founded on an extended 
selfishness. ’ Herbert Spencer has no- 
thing better to say for it. Mr. Grant 
Allen decries it as ‘‘a vulgar vice — the 
national or collective form of the mono- 
polist insinct. “ And the Dean of St, 
Paul observes,” admiration for ourselves 
and our institutions is too often measur- 
ed by our contempt and dislike for 
foreigners.” 

A glance at the present-day world 
politics would surely justify the strictures 
on patriotism cited above. The world 
to-day is so closely packed with people 


that even the most warranted movement 
of one nation is likely to gall another s 
kibe. Our interests and purposes, our 
destinies and progress are all delicately 
dove-tailed into a unified mass of uni- 
versal forces. In other words, the modern 
world is of interests all compact. Every 
day, nay, every hour wc are called upon 
to acknowledge the living principle of one 
for all and all for one animating the com- 
plex organism of the present-day world. 

And so we are brought face to face with 
an important point in our subject. Narrow 
and bigotted nationalism has no place in 
the model n world. Not only does il 
offened against the principles of inter 
national ethics, but by creating barriers 
in the path of world trade and world pro 
gress brings about its own doom. That 
type of perverted patriotism will do no 
one any good — though many countries to 
day are forgetting the lessons taught by 
the Great War. 1 here is to-day a tide in 
the affairs of the world.— and what a 
stupendous uncontrolable tide 1 Inter- 
national good-will and obligations arc 
being cast to the four winds of heaven. 
The intoxication of Hitler, of a Dollfcws. 
of a Mussolini, the vaulting ambition of 
militant Japan have again set the devil's 
workshop in motion. At a time when we 
need to be international, every country, 
in its frenzied solicitude for self-defence, 
is desperately waging war behind tariff 
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walls. Once again, propaganda — that 
most pernicious of modern weapons — is 
being vigorously utilised in almost every 
country, preaching the gospel of hatred 
between one nation and another. Indeed 
we can hardly disagree with Ruskin when 
he indignantly observes, “ The fnst reason 
for all wars and for the necessity of 
national defences, is that the majority 
of persons, high and low, in all 
countries, are thieves.” Young Britain 
and young Italy no less than young 
Germany and young France are eager to 
sing “ hymns of hate “. National honour 
is being boosted high and is made to serve 
as a cloak for the impudence of militarist 
governments; love of motherland is rapid- 
ly becoming a synonym for national 
brigandage. Universal brotherhood has 
been givt n a decent burial. The League 
of Nations after being secretly under- 
mined and openly defied has been re- 
duced to a bitter mockery. The fate of 
that international body is a sufficient re- 
velation of the writing on the wall pro- 
phetic of decay, disruption, death. We 
are unlearning the lesson of the last war — 
the sinister lesson that the war “ belongs 
to a stage of development out of which 
we have passed; that the commerce and 
Industry of a people no longer depend 
upon the expansion of its political 

frontiers that military power is socially 

and economically futile; that it is im- 

possible for one nation to seize by force 
the wealth or trade of another; that, in 
>horl, war, even when victorious, can no 
longer achieve those aims for which 
peoples strive." 

Again, “ the idea that the struggle 
between nations is a part of the evolu- 
tionary law of man’s advance involves a 
profound misreading of the biological 
analogy.” 


Indeed, the scathing indictment of Dr. 
Johnson that nationalism is the last refuge 
of scoundrels has proved true to-day. 
No doubt, every man who breathes to 
himself may say, I his is my own, my 
native land.’ It is his proud privilege to 
sing “ With all thy faults 1 love thee still, 
my country. “Pro pairia mori “ is as 
laudable an ambition as any. Martyrdom 
for national cause deserves every eulogy 
and encomium which the grateful nation 
may shower. A pride in the prosperity 
and glory of one’s motherland, a keen 
zest for the advancement of her cause, an 
tnthusiasin to inherit her legacy and to 
enrich her culture — all this love, this 
piiibition, this desire shall not be denied to 
any one. “ I hese emotions of loyalty 
and devotion are by no means to be 
checked or despised. I hey have an in- 
finite potency for good. ” But we must 
draw the line somewherc» Nationalism 
cannot be made a scapegoat for the sins 
of a tyrant or the derelictions of a dictator. 
Neither should it mean “ the training of 
a people for a narrow ideal. ' And 
nationalism based on the alleged racial 
superiority of one people over another 
de.serves nothing but contempt; it is a 
libel on human-kind. 1 he moment it 
becomes an aggressive and acrimonious 
force bent on self-aggradizement and self- 
expansion to the detriment of other coun- 
tries, it ceases to be nationalism; it 
develops into a short-sighted self-seeking 
fanaticism that takes no heed of inter- 
national morality and natural justice. It 
becomes an irrational mercenary egoi.sm 
fed by the blind force of crowd psycho- 
logy. We must strain every nerve to shun 
and suppress that mis-begotten monster 
born of national greed, thriving on 
national dishonur. It is the Insurgence of 
the Anti-soul, springing from inequitable 
motives and unjustifiable ambitions. 
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carrying within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. The inordinate ambition of 
Napolean left France a disrupted nation 
at the mercy of manifold factions; the 
Kaiser's wild leap for world power ended 
only in national disaster and disgrace. 
The intoxicated Japan may successfully 
keep its own counsel for a while, but 
Nemesis will overtake it and make it pay 
for its reckless disregard of the laws of 
nature. History is replete with such 
examples: we will do well to learn the 
lessons they teach. 

Patriotism, if rightly conceived and 
rightly fostered, will necessarily prove to 
be a peaceful constructive chapter in the 
history of nations. Love for one’s mother- 
land is not incompatible with universal 
brotherhood. Rather, it should be a 
river, as it were, of national aspirations 
and advance, broadening out into the 
ocean of internationalism, — to promote, to 
enrich, to strengthen world solidarity and 
world progress. 

“ Love thy neighbour as thyself ” and 
" Dc unto others as ye would them do 
unto ye ” are now not mere scriptural 
texts for Sunday sermons; they have be- 
come positive precepts of the Inevitable, 
the Necessary, buttressed by the obliga- 
tory force of international sanction. 

Concerted action, community of pur- 
pose, co-operation have become — let. 
those deny who will — the rules of the 
day. Self-obsesion and seclusion are the 
easy slopes to destruction; harmony and 
tolerance are the principles of preserv- 
ation. 

The right type of nationalism will never 
narrow down its issues and aspirations to 
the limits of its geographical area. It 
should not be a jarring or centrifugal ele- 
ment clashing with or breaking away from 
the fact of other countries; it must needs 


be a cohesive force seeking its peaceful 
place in “ the scheme of things entire 
evolved and sustained by the co-operation 
and comity of nations. And then shall 
the individual come out of his age-old 
parochialism to attain his full stature in 
the brisk and whole.«ome air of universal 
sentiments. 

1 hough to-day feeling for motherland is 
being exploited for ignoble purposes and 
sinister ends, yet let us hope for a future 
when the clouds will have rolled away, 
when “ patriotism will be a sentiment like 
the loyalty which binds a man to his 
public school and university, an affection 
purged of all rancour and jealousy, a 
stimulus to ail honourable conduct and 
noble effort, a part of the poetry of life," 
helping us to create a world-state com- 
prising harmonious component parts, — a 
little millennium — ever-perfecting and 
ever perfectible — when 

" man to man the world o’er 
shall brithers be for a’ that." 



DR. M. 0. 'IHOMAS, 

Lihran.’in of .Annamaliii UniverKilv who prehith*'! 
over the Sesfiion of the All-India Libraries’ 
Christinas Conference at Madras. 


INTtRPRETATION OF PICTURE IVA 
By NRli'EN MAJUMDAR, 

III Year Arts, I Ulyasagar College, Calcutta. 


I wo ships with precious human souls 
had been sailing. But before they could 
reach their destination they were over- 
taken by a catastrophe. Immediate in 
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evitable doom was what awaited their lot. 
Both of them were going down their 
eternal grave. But the fate of the 
passengers of the two ships were differ- 
ently written. 

On the left band side of the picture 
we find the passengers get in rescue boats 
smoothly and under strict discipline. 
Children and women first filled the life- 
boats. Then were coming older people 
to utilise the next one. The remaining 


passengers on the sinking ship were not 
cowards as to deny the women and 
children their legitimate claim to safety 
first, that is duly recognised by 
every well-ordered civilized community. 
They were brave enough to wel- 
come death. In perfect forlilude and 
cquanlniify these men had been wait- 
ing for the rescue boats to come back 
after they had helped ashore some uii 
fortunate passengers. For the efficient 
working of this entire process of life saving 
there was an able Officer with a strong 
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hand ready to punish any sort of disorder 
amon^ the passengers. With a revolver 
he was standing to see that his command- 
* one by one to the rescue boats ’ was 
obeyed by them. 

But the right hand side of the picture 
has got an entirely different tale to tell. 
There wa.s no respect for discipline and 
organization here among the passengers — 
no consideration for women and children. 

I he Officer who was trying to enforce 
his order and discipline was considered 
to be undesirable ! He was, therefore, 
floored down by a passenger with the 
help of a weapon. Now tbe obstacle 
being removed there was a great 
rush for the Ke.scue Boats — everyone 
trying to avail it for him.self at the 
cost of the others and thus save his 
life in a contemptible manner. I he 
enevitable, therefore, followed. Ihc 
poor life-boat capsized as it could not 
.stand so much struggle on it. Horror was 
now on every face — ^the horror of death. 
This confusion and disorder brought 
about the lo.s8 of so many human lives 
which might have been averted had there 
been some judgement — some calculating 
decisions of right and wrong among the 
passengers at that terrible moment. 

The picture has got a great le.sson to 
teach us. In the voyage of our life we 
encounter great many difficulties — but we 
can overcome them by acting properly, 
in a conscientious manner. If really we 
have been able to understand the impli- 
cations of the picture, certainly it will help 
to foster our pristine love for an atmos- 
phere of peace and goodwill **. There 
was peace and goodwill among the 
passeii^?ers of the ship on the left hand 
side of the picture and they were saved. 
But no such thing was to be found among 
the passengers of the ship on the right 


hand side of the picture. In great chaos 
and confusion they perished. Indeed the 
picture helps us to realise the real value 
of discipline. Further the ship wreck 
and consequent loss of lives and valuables 
should be a serious meaning to us and 
act as a beacon-light really helping us 
“ the modern students ” to set helm 
upon the right course ’’ so that we “ may 
not be tossed about by every gust of 
wind so that we can steer clear of the 
“ capricious customs, despotic dogmas 
and tyrannical traditions which still raise 
their hydraheads as a serious menace to 
our social organism.” Either we must 
dc.®lroy these monstrous hydraheads or 
leave them alone and in the latter case we 
should be ” wide awake ” and always on 
our guard so that protected by ” the 


NIR.ANJ.VN CFI.\TTKR IKK. 

(2Nr> Year .Science), 
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sanctity of moral and educational environ- 
ment * ' our national ship may sail for 
the realisation of the great ideal that lies 
before her. Perhaps a right appreciation 
of the subject-matter of the picture will 
be able to infuse in our mind “ an irre- 
sistable will to make ourselves healthy 
and strong ” and give us enough strength 
to resist our national ship from flounder- 
ng upon the rocks of “ alluring tempta- 
tions Will these “ novel and bewilder- 
ing varieties of inquisitiveness,” created 
by this interesting picture in the minds of 
the modern students, impell them "to go 
forward and act ” accordingly? That is 
the problem before us. Let us — the 
modern students — gain and be prosperous 
by acting up to the expectations that come 
from the very ingenious suggestions made 
in the picture. Let us — the modern 
students — prove ourselves the worthy 



MISS BINA MUKHKH.JKK, (Cl.\s8 X), 
Beltnla Girls* Hij;li School, Calcutta, 
who wins a prize foi* flio .Ml. iompotilioii 
of this month. 


readers of " The Modern Student ” by 
earnestly taking up, for their solution, the 
remarkably pertinent questions, which 
have been put by the 1 lon’ble Raja Sir 
IV'lanmatha Nath Ray Chowdhury in his 
message,^ and whose spirit we find so 
magnificiently maintained here in this 
picture. Let not the Hon’ble President’s 
dignified and legitimate hopes so intelli- 
gently expressed by this picture fall to 
attract the most serious attention of ” the 
future hopes of this historic land — the 
torch-bearers of India’s culture .»nd civiliz- 
ation.” lurther, the knowledge of 
practical politics that it seeks to imparl 
mnel not be lost to us. Let us be cool 
and calm in the hour of peril for the good 
of cur country and of humanity in general. 

* 'I’lic iiicsMiiic ref»»nv(l to was pnlilislifMl in tin 
I.I.st insuc. 



M1S.S .\NJAl.l MA3UM1)AR, (Class IX), 
Brahmo Girls’ School, Calcutta, 
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By 1. AROKIASWAMY, 

1st Year University Class, St. Joseph* s College, Trichinopoly ^ Madras. 


In the two pictures, the crew of a ship 
are seen going aboard life-boats because 
the ship is about to sink into the stormy 
sea. 

In the first picture, the captain of the 
ship is standing on the deck with a 
revolver in his hand and allows the men, 
one by one, to go down the ladder, into 
the boat, if any man rushes on, he will 
be shot on the spot. Therefore, there is 
calm on the ship and the captain is able 
to save many people. The women are 
sent down first with the children. Already 
one boat has been filled with women and 
children and has safely left for the shore. 

I he second picture illustrates a different 
state of things on board a ship in danger. 
I he captain has been knocked down by 
the crew. Ir.very man is rushing forward 
to make good his escape, heedless of the 
others, (towards are they who try to 
save them.selves and allow the women and 
children to perish. I hey do not think 
that “ the more the haste, the less is the 
speed ”. I hey rush on and on. Each 
one tries lo save himself with the conse- 
quence that all perish. 

I h(‘y .sink Into its bosom, with 

bubbling groan, 

UnknclTd, uncofiin’d and unknown.” 

(he lesson that we draw from these 
two pictures is this: — Discipline and Co- 
operation are the most essential things for 
success; they are the channels that bring 
us liberty. 

Some think that obedience is slavish 
and liberty consists in doing one's own 


will. This is a fallacy. Subduing one's 
likes and dislikes and thereby showing 
control over the flesh is the true liberty 
of the spirit. To disobey the elders, or 
anyone else whom we must obey, for 
fear of some bodily exertion or some 
difficulty is the sure sign of slavishness. 
Such a man has lost all his liberty to his 
passions. Ihe man who aims at liberty 
and at the same time wants independence 
of action is ” striving blindly, achieving 
nothing * ’ . 

All people cannot be disciplined by 
mere words. Noble is he that obeys on 
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conviction; but such men are few. In 
most cases, reward and punshment are 
very necessary to achieve this. 1 he crew 
will not obey the captain but for the 
pistol; the schoolboy will not study his 
boks but for the examinations; crime 
will enormously increase but for the 
prison, and morality will disappear but 


for the fear of eternal punishment. 
Therefore, discipline is impossible with- 
out a sanction. 

1 o succeed in our enterprises, let 
us follow the golden principles of dis- 
cipline and co-operation, with a sanction 
to stimulate our actions. 


By AJII KRISHNA BASU. 

5th Year English, Calcutta University^ Post Crachiatc Arts, Cakut^a. 


I hese two pictures side by side illustrate 
the value of enforcement of strict disci- 
pline in times of general jeopardy. In the 
first picture (on the left side) the situation 
is bad enough. Everyone has a tendency 
towards i-triving to reach safety before all 
others; and a great confusion and chaos 



KUMAK CHAN’DK.V, ((Y.\ss JX). 
Midn.'ipur Town Si'liool, 

'JO liaa won u prize in tlir Inst .‘.lory ronipetiiioii. 


seem imminent. But the able captain 
tackles the situation calmly but with a 
firm hand, threatening to shoot dead any- 
one that will try to violate order and 
break the discipline. I hiis, while a con- 
fusion and chaos were threatening, they 
were successfully averted by the captain’.s 
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standing equal to the situation with a 
strong hand. Ihe captain who, as i 
think symbolically represents a strong 
governing power, has sent the ladies and 
young ones to the rescue boat first. Phis 
means that the weaker members under a 
strong government get protection. 

In the second picture, however, there 
is no strong governing power to tackle the 
situation firmly and to enforce strict dis- 
cipline. It illustrates the consequence of 
the absence of a strong power to enforce 
discipline when a great common danger 
threatens. The situation is bad, and the 
chaos and indiscipline due to the absence 
of a strong governing power has made the 
situation worse. 

I he pictures thus symbolise a great 
political truth. When a State is in danger 
of political strifes and tribulations that 
would bring about confusion and chaos, 
the situation can be saved only by a strong 
governing power that can tackle the situ- 
ation calmly but with a firm iron hand 
and enforce disciplne as the captain did 
in the first picture. 

On the other hand in the absence of 
such a strong governing power there will 
be a great indiscipline, and confusion and 
chaos will naturally follow, and the State 
will suffer a state of anarchy. 

A strong ruling power controlling the 
actions of people in general belonging to 
the State, if an evil at all, is a necessary 
evil although there is a school of political 
ly minded people who cannot tolerate the 
idea of a strong government which they 
count as despotism. 

Ihe inmates of the vessel, for instance, 
might consider the captain to be a despot 
curtailing their right to do as they liked. 
But if there was no captain to curtail 
their right in that way, and if they 
were free to do as they liked, that is to 


try to reach safety before one another, it 
is ten to one that while everyone would 
try to reach safety before every other, 
none or few would reach safety at all, 
as we see is the case in the second picture 
where there is no captain that can control 
the actions of the passengers of the vessel 
with a firm hand. Where the people 
care too much for individual well-being to 
the neglect and disregard of common 
welfare the consequence is disastrous; and 
that is why a strong governing power is 
necessary for accomodating individual 
well-being to general welfare. 

To sum up, therefore, when confusion 
and chaos threaten a State it is only a 
strong governing power ruling with an 
iron hand that can preserve peace by 
firmly tackling the situation, enforcing 
rigid discipline. 


MISS Km’Y T\VKN.\, (I. A. Class). 
.lowish Hills’ School , (‘alcntta, 
wlio winp n prize for the Essay oompelitioii 
of this month. 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE IVB 

By Miss SNEI lA MITRA, 

Class X, Brahmo C iris' School, Calcutta. 


In the picture before us wc find that 
there is a wall touchinj' both sides of a 
mango tree. Further, we find that there 
are two parties on either side of the wall. 



MISS SNKllA MITRA, (Class X), 
Rrabmo rjirl.s* Scliool, 

One of tl e parties is successful in plucking 
mango.s from the tree and the niem- 
liers of the other party, being, unsuccess- 
ful in plucking are quarrelling with one 
another. The successful party has been 
represented by three men on the ground, 
two on their hands and one on the top. 
standing on the hands of the above-said 


two men. 1 he man on the top is pluck- 
ing the fruits. 

One of the parties is represented by 

Unity ” and the other by Disunity . 
Ihc walls represent the distinction 
between unity and disunity. I he mango- 
tree repie.sents the common thing for 
which both the parties are riiriouR. 

If any nation wishes to have unity every 
man and woman must do all that is neces- 
.«;ary' for the country. By continuous deal 
ing on the subject of unity in the news- 
papers and in the books, every ignorant 
man and woman must be informed of the 
bad effect of disunity. 
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1 hose who know the benefit of unity 
must — without any hesitation — show their 
enthusiasm in it. 1 hey must set examples 
before the ignorant or in other words, 
must be ideal before those who are 
uneducated. 

If we wish to retain our past glories, 
we must give up the greatest vice in the 
world — disunity. Remember the well- 


known proverb — “United we stand, divid- 
ed we fall ” and we must act according- 
ly. There must be a brotherly feeling in 
the whole country and we must remember 
that, unless disunity totally flies away 
from us, there is no chance of any pro- 
gress in the country. We should always 
remember that unity is at the root of all 
kinds of progress towards civilization and 
our national glory. 


By Mh. BIDDANDA C. MONNAPA, 

Bijih Form, (ioi'l. High School, , Loorg, S, Imlia. 


I he picture on the right hand side 
shows how some selfish boys are trying 
to have all the fruits from tht* tree for 
themselves, but all in vain. 

1 he other illustrates co-operation, 
and unity by which they have been able 
to pluck all the fruits and share among 
them. 

India, miserable, fails in her advance- 
nifiit. for .’fhe has not at all been able to 
realize even with all its past history that 
“ united we stand, divided we fall “. 
Success of a nation lies in co operation, 
unity and selflessness. 

Let us take for instance England. It is 
a small island and there are few millions 
of people in it. The beauty of the people 
is that, with co-operation, unity and self- 
lessness, they have built one of the biggest 
Empires on the globe. How did they 
build it, while there are other bigger 
countries? A country like India has not 
been able to manage her own affairs? 
What is it that is wanting in her? She 
has brave Sikhs, the Gurkhas one of the 
fearless fighters; she has the Moham- 
medans who once ruled an empire. 


Besides this she has got the brave Raj 
puts and Maharattas. Having such men 
India has not been able to manage her 
own affairs. 1 iistory tells us that India 
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has lost a precious stone. I hen is it 
Kohinoor? No, it is not that, it is co- 
operation, unity and selflessness. These 
three thing's have gone beyond the reach 
of India. 


So let the modern students of our age. 
take courage in both their hands and in- 
troduce the quality of co-operation, unity 
and .selflessne.'-s in every step of our life. 


By Mr. AKMMAMl’NUR RASHID. 
Clasi^ IX'A^ Dacca Collegiate School, Dan 


In the picture, we see two groups of 
healthy youths and a wall between them. 
There is a fruitful mango-tree, spreading 
its branches on both the sides of the wall. 
Rach of the group has the right of pluck- 
ing its fruit. I he intention of both the 
groups appear to be the same, viz., the 
plucking of the fruit. These fruits may 
indicate the good of human achievement, 
political 01 otherwise. In the left-hand- 
group the number of youths is sufficient to 
reach the fruit-bearing branches, I he 
leading spirit among them has, perhaps, 
thought it wise to recruit enough number 
of hands and train them properly. 1 he 
youths are smart and are smartly dressed. 
There is co-operation among them. They 
have confidence in one another; and so 
they entrusted the one at the top to pluck 
the fruit. 1 here is discipline among them. 
They used their brains to form the troupe. 
The fruits, they have plucked, are their 
reward. Everyone of them will enjoy the 
fruits of their labour equally, in friendly 
partnership. 

On the other hand, we see that the 
youths on the right-hand-group had not the 
sense of gathering more members. The> 
are not smart and their dress is obstructive . 
1 here is no discipline among them. 1 hey 
do not trust one another and have not 
taught themselves to work in co-operation 
before beginning the work. They failed 
to reach the fruit. They moreover, sus- 


tained hurls both physical and mental. 
The wall indicates the difference between 
these two kinds of men. One group is 
happy and euccs.TuI but the other is 
dejected. 1 he whole picture means that 
no great and good work can be done 
without discipline, mutual help, smartness 
and skilfulness. 

So our ideal should be that of the group 
on the left-hand-.sidt of the wall, in the 
picture. 
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University College. Calcutta. 

— “ Brilliant ” Camera (Rs. 29). 

2. Nripen iVIajumdar, (3rd Year Arts), 

Vidyasagar College. Calcutta. 
—Scholarship of Rs. 7 per month 
for 6 months. 

3. Ala-ud-Din, (2nd Year Arts), 

Islamia College, Peshawar. 
Scholarship of Rs. 1 per month 
for 6 months. 
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2. Miss Sneha Mitra, (Class X), 

Brahmo Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

— Scholarship of Rs. 5 per month 
for 6 months. 

3. Miss Santwana Sen, (Class IX), 

Beltala Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

-AB. Gold Medal 
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Govt. A, \ . High School. Katha. 

Burma. 
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9. Miss Annapurna Sen, (Cia.S8 X), 
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10. A. V. Ranganathan, (Form Vl-B), 
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The Mitra Institution, Calcutta. 
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16. Byomkesh Chandra Mukherjee, 
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19. Manindra Chandra Bhowmik, 

(Class IX), 
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Mahinudur Rahman, 
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7. Smarajit Kumar Ganguli, 
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Mercantile Buildings, Calcutta. 

Post Box 530 
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BERLIN 

A new type of microscope with an 
8,500-fold magnification has been built in 
the I cchnical High School of Berlin 
University. In it an electric field takes 
the place of lenses and cathode rays the 
place of light. 

CALCUTTA 

Summer Tour in Europe of 
Lady Students and Teachers. 

Plans for the tour to Europe this 
summer of women students and teachers 
under the auspices of International 
Student Service are well under way. 
The party will leave Bombay by the last 
week of May. On arrival in Europe they 
will first visit Italy, Venice, Padua, Rome, 
Naples, Florence, and Milan are included 
in the programme. 

In Switerland most of the time will be 
f'penl in Geneva on the study of inter- 
national affairs, attendance at a summer 
.'chool and a student conference, and an 
introduction will be given to the work of 
the League of Nations at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

From Switzerland they will go to 
London. Most of the time in England 
will be spent in London, and Oxford and 
Cambridge and one Provincial University 
town will also be visited. 

In France the group will visit Paris and 
attend the annual conference of Inter- 
national Student Service at Bouffement 
near there. The subject of this year’s 
conference, which will be attended by 
students and professors from thirty coun- 
tries. is " Brain Workers and Manual 
Workers ”, and an extremely valuable 


programme is being planned. Visit will 
be paid to one or two Provincial Univer- 
sity towns, the tour ending in France in 
the second week in August. 

Applications may be sent in up to 
March 25th to any one of the following: 
Mrs. B. K. Datta (leader), Forman College 
House, Lahore; Mrs. John Mackenzie, 
Wilson College. Bombay; Mrs. P. K. Roy. 
Gokhale Memorial School, Calcutta, Mrs. 
Hensman, Lococks Gardens, Kilpauk, 
Madras; Rajkumari Arnrit Kaur, jullundur 
City (Treasurer). 

Calcutta University. 

Record Number of Examinees. 

Over 35,000 candidates are appearing 
at different examinations of the Calcutta 
University this year. It is said to be a 
record number. Last year about one 
thousand woman candidates appeared in 
Matriculation, Intermediate and B.A. 
examin.itions while the number this year 
has risen to about two thousand. Over 
twenty-three thousand students are ap 
pearing in the Matriculation examination 
alone of which over one thousand are 
women, many of them married. Not lrs.s 
than two hundred women are sitting for 
B.A. examination this year while the 
Intermediate Arts and Science accounts 
for more than five hundred. As accom- 
modation for candidates is limited, the 
problem of the University authorities is 
growing difficult. 

Figures for different examinations are : 
Matriculation ... ... 23,077 

Intermediate Arts and Science 8, 1 79 

Bachelor of Arts and 

Science ... ... 3,8 Ih 



AN AMAZING NEW CAMERA 

WORKS LIKE AN EXPENSIVE REFLEX 

BUT COSTS ONLY Rs. 2Q 

HERE IS THE MOST AMAZINC CAMERA VALUE 
EVER OFFEREDl-irS THE ‘BRlLLIANr CAMERA. 
MADE FY A FIRM OF I7‘} YEARS STANDING. 


It shows you the picture almo: t 
FULL SIZE while you take it, just 
like an expensive Reflex does. It 
takes the standard Rs. 1-2 — 2^ " 3^ 
film but gives pictures square — 

so you get 12 pictures instead oj 8 
from every spool I 

The Anastigrnat K/7.7 lens fitted is 
4 times as fast as the ordinary box 
camera lens. See it at your dealer’s — 
you’ll wonder how so good a camera 
can be sold at so low a 


BrillidnF 


If your dealer hasnt the *BRILLIANT* in stocl^ yet^ please apply to 

Schering-Kahlbaum [India}, Ltd. 

P. O. Box 2006, CAl.CUTTA. 





CHEAP BOOKS (SHOP-SOILED) FOR THE MODERN STUDENT. 


English Verse for Indian Readers — As. 4. 

Coleridge's The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner — As. 2. 

Longman's Readings in Modern Prose — 
As. 6. 

Short History of English Literature in 
Nineteenth Century — Rs. 1. 

Irving's Sketch Book — As. 8. 

Lord Byron's Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 
Cantos I & II — As. 4. 

A Victorian Anthology for Schools — As. 6. 

An Easy Selection from Cicero's corres- 
pondence — As. 8. 

The Task, by William Cowper — As. 3. 

Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen — 
As. 12. 

Kinglake'.s Eothen —As. 12. 

Hours with English Authors, Book IV — 
As. 12. 

The Model Class Book of English, 
Book II — As. 4. 

The Preface to Dryden's Fables — As. 8. 

Cassell's Select Poetry Book for Seniors — 
As. 3. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers 
— As. 8 each. 

Homer's Ihe Odyssey — Pliny’s Letters, 
Catullus, I Ibullus, and Propertius 
Plautlus and Terence — Virgil — ^Thucy- 
dides — Hesiod, and Ibeognis — Aes- 
chylus — Aristotle Cicero — Ovid — 

Livy Juvenal. 

Foreign Classics for English Readers 
— As. 8 each. 

Rabelais, by Sir Walter Besant. Pascal, 
by Principal Tulloch. 

TTie Sonnets of Shakespeare — Rs. 1 . 

The Violet Crown and the Savan Hills 
Being the Story of Ancient Greece 
and Rome — Rs. I. 

Edmund Burke, Selections — Rs. I. 


Spenser, Selections — Rs. I. 

Cobbett, Selections — Rs. I. 

Borrow. Selections, with Essays by 
Richard Ford, Leslie Stephen and 
George Sainsbury, Annotated — Rs. I . 

Sir I homas More, Selection from his 
F.nglish works and from the Lives by 
Erasmus & Roper Annotated — Rs. I. 

English Literature for Secondary 
Schools — ^As, 4 each. 

I he Boys Odyssey, by W. C. Perry 
Annotated. 

Tanglewood Tales by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Part I. The Minotaur, The 
Pygmies. 1 he Dragon*.®; Teeth, Anno 
tated. 

Maciilay's Essay on Sir William Temple. 
Annotated. 

Essays from Addison, Annotated. Childe 
I larold’s Pilgrimage. A Romaunt by 
Lord Byron, Cantos III & IV, Anno 
tated. A Book of Golden Deeds of 
all l imes and all Lands, by Charlotte 
Mary Yonge, Annotated. A Book of 
Poetry. Illustrative of English 
History, Part II, Annotated. 

Poetical Selection for Junior Students. 

Lamb’.«i Adventures of Ulysse.s — As. 4. 

The Lay.s of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and 
Armada, by Lord Macaulay, Anno 
tated — As. 6. 

Chaucer the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, Annotated — As. 4. 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot, Anno- 
tated — As. 8. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, 
by James Anthony Froude, Annotat- 
ed — As. 8. 

Quentin Durward Abridged, by Sir 
Walter Scott, Annotated — As. 8. 


THACKER SPINK & CO. (1933), LTD., 3, Esplanade East, Calcutta. 
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A Young Bengalee Physicist’s Success. 

Mr. Debi Prasad Roy Chaudbury, 
M.Sc., Research-Fellow in Physics, Cal- 
cutta University has been recently award- 
ed the degree of the Doctorate of Science 
by the University of Calcutta. Dr. Roy 
(Ihaudhury is a brilliant student of the 
Calcutta University having stood first in 
ihe l.Sc., B.Sc., and M.Sc. examinations 
of this University. He has done work of 
considerable importance on magnetism 
under the guidance of Prof. Dr. D. M. 
Rose, Chose Professor of Physics, Cal- 
cutta University. 

DACCA 

Dacca University. 

Ladies Eligible for Posts of Lecturers. 

At the last meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Dacca University, a reso- 
lution was passed to the effect that ladies 
rnay be appointed to the posts of lecturers 
whenever suitable occasion arises. 

DELHI 

Conference of Universities. 

flis F.xcellency the Viceroy opened the 
Ihird Quinquennial Conference of the 
k Universities in India on 6th March before 
Vepresentatives of seventeen Universities. 
I lis f.xcellency in opening the Conference 
eaid " Only a University of federal type 
can guide and co-ordinate the develop- 
ment of the existing colleges so that they 
fiKall make their most effective contribu- 
tion towards the common weal. If the 
colleges can be made to reailse that this 
new type of University is intended to 
supplement and not to supplant their 
activities, to fulfil and not to destroy the 
purpose for which the colleges exist, they 


would be prepared to submit in the large 
national interest to a greater measure of 
control which the federal University must 
be invested over its constituents in order 
to ensure the efficiency both of itself and 
its colleges.” 

The 26 English Public School boys now 
touring India visited the Legislative As- 
sembly on February 26 and watched its 
proceedings. 

HYDERABAD {DECCAN) 

Success of Vernacular as Medium of 
Instruction in Osmania University. 

The great success which the University 
had achieved by making Urdu the medium 
of instruction was stressed upon by 
Nawab Mahdi Yarjung Bahadur, Political 
Member, in delivering an address on the 
occasion of the annual convocation of 
the Osmania University. Hydari Maha- 
raja Kissen, Chancellor of the University 
presided. 

I.ONDON 

Hygiene Institute. 

Dr. 11. E. R. Wilson of the Institute 
of Physiology, Glasgow University, has 
been appointted Professor of Biochemis- 
try and Nutriton to the All-India Institute 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 
He will take up the appointment in 
March. 

Aberdeen University. 

1 he Senate of the Aberdeen University 
has decided to offer the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity to the Rev. Mr. 
Mackenzie, Principal of the Wilson 
College, Bombay, and Doctorship of Laws 
to Mr. Robert William Davies, formerly 
Finance Member, Madras. 
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MILAN 

Indian Students in Italy. 

The Indian students at Milan have 
formed themselves into an association 
called the Indian Students’ Association of 
Milan, which was inaugurated before a 
distinguished gathering of Italians, includ- 
ing the Governor of Milan and its Vice- 
Mayor. 

The object of the Association is to 
foster friendly feelings between Italians 
and Indian Students at Milan. Mr. M. 
Bose is the President of the Association. 

POONA 

Public Life of Students. 

Mr, Jayakars Address. 

Speaking yesterday as the chief guest 
of honour at the annual social gathering 
of the Nowrosjee Wadia College, Mr. 
M. R. Jayakar briefly dwelt on the public 
life that is before the present student 
generation and offered valuable sugges- 
tions on the subject. 

.Mr. Jayakar said that public life 
was not an easy thing to achieve but that 
it required quiet and patient work for a 


number of years. 1 he speaker began his 
public career in 1915 and from the ex- 
perience gathered by him so far he would 
lay down certain points of guidance for 
the younger generation. 

I'o begin with a thorough and searching 
study of the several communities in India 
must be made without which nobody 
would be able to understand the different 
points of view. He further exhorted his 
young friends to do charitable work for 
the people at large and referred to the 
splendid example of Mr. G. K. Devadhar 
in this connection. 

The next point emphasised by Mr. 
Jayakar was that prospective public 
worker should study politics from the 
documents themselves. Allowing the 
mind to form an opinion on the articles 
that often appear in the daily papers was 
in his opinion dangerous. “ The White 
Paper is coming : — real wisdom would be 
in studying the document itself instead 
of allowing the newspapers to dictate 
what their attitude should be towards it. 
It must be remembered, said he, that by 
closing the window against the sun you 
do not shut up the sun itself; you only 
deny the sunlight to yourself.’* 


( HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ONLY. ) 

A SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL 

Will be awarded to a High School student for the best short story on 
any funny incident. 

Three Consolation prizes also will be given. 

Stories should not exceed 2 pages, and should reach The Modern Student 
Office on or before the 1 0th May. The decision of the Selection Board or 
the Editor shall be final and legally binding. Open to subscribers only. 





HIS EXC'Rl .LENCY SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, 

GOVKKNOK 01 THE UNHED TROVlNCtiS 

Has been conferred the honorary rlejiree of LI.. D. by the Allahabad 
University at its recent Convocation. 
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HOLIDAYS 


Alter an year’s hard work, the student 
is to enjoy his holiday. The Indian 
parent has not yet fully realised the 
importance of holidays in the formative 
life of the student. 

In many of the Western countries 
pari nls and guardiaiis as a matter of fact 
spend more money on their children for 
enjoying their holidays, than for their stay 
In schools or colleges. I he traditional 
Indian idea is that holidays are meant 
for the student to return home and .stay 
with his parents and relations until the 
schools reopen. 

Some of the holiday enjoyments of our 
students in their villages and towns are 
deplorable. In many cases they are left 
to take part in unhealthy and unwhole- 
J’crne activities. 

C onducted lours or holiday trips with 
agreeable companions are not encourag- 
ed. I he educative and formative value of 
travelling cannot be over-emphasised. 
It will bring him in contact with 
new people, new customs and new en- 
vironments. It will open his mind, 
broaden his outlook and his appreciation 
of life will increase. Holidays are better 
^pend in travelling. 


The essence of a holiday is change. It 
must be a complete change — in environ- 
ments and intellectual pursuits. 

I hose who cannot afford to spend 
money on travelling may better utilise 
I heir holiday.® in doing work, manual or 
mechanical. Let them also volunteer for 
charitable and educational work in their 
own villages. All the.se will set the 
.student to think in new directions, in 
terms of new .social values. Allow him a 
free holiday in a healthy and ennobl- 
ing atmosphere so that he may 
come more in contact with the realistic 
world of to-day and draw his own con- 
clusions and experiences. Give him time 
and opportunity to assimilate the know- 
ledge gained from books and teachers in 
relation to the world around him. 

I he young .student of to-day is no 
more a purblind creature with his vision 
ice-bound by the economic and social 
conditions of his country. He has 
developed a sense of patriotism that 
transcends the limits of provincialism 
and communalism. He has formed 
a distinctive idea of life breaking all 
social and traditional barriers that un- 
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justly separate man from man. He 
has begun to realise that his village, 
his province or his country is nothing but 
a mere geographical expression, a little 
bit of a yellow or red on the map of the 
world. He has begun to dream of a 
utopia where he could wave the flag 
of humanity without any distinction of 
caste, creed or colour. 

Let not the guardians or parents draw 
him away from his optimistic ideas, and 


ideals. Let them only guide him from 
falling into the pitfalls and snares of the 
modern world. But give him a free 
holiday, that will enable him to know 
more of life. 

A good holiday is sure to increase his 
zest and stimulate his mind. Besides re- 
freshing and relaxing the body, it infuses 
a new spirit and renewed enthusiasm in 
every student. 


THE “SANTOSH” MEDAL 


The interest which is aroused by the 
“ Santosh ” Medal, offered by the 
Hon’ble Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray 
Choudhury of Santosh, has been steadily 
increasing day by day. This prize has 
been specially offered by the Hon’ble 
Raja as a mark of hi.® great love and 
sympathy for the student community. 

The award is made for the best essay 
on a subject of vital interest to the youth, 
and this circumstance makes it doubly at- 
tractive at the present time. 

More Medals. 

IVe arc particularlt; happy that the 


llonble Raja has once again evinced his 
great love and magnanimity oj heart in 
offering another gold medal for High 
School students this month. 

It is a matter of great joy for us lo 
announce that the Raja Bahadur of Nashi- 
pur has also very generously offered 
a medal this month, which we are sure 
will be highly appreciated by the students. 

We feel confident that other eminent 
persons will undoubtedly offer .similar 
prizes and scholarships to our students to 
encourage them in these educational 
activities. 


THE HON’BLE RAJA SIR MANMATHANATH’S 

‘^SANTOSH’’ GOLD MEDAL 

Will be awarded to a College Student for the best essay on the following 
subject : — 

** I low far the youth could contribute to the stabilisation of society leading 
to real national prosperity.'' 

Essays should reach The Modern Studerd Office on or before the 20th 
May, 1934. Essays once received will not be returned. I he decision of the 
Selection Board or the Editor shall be final and legally binding. Ihree 
consolation prizes also will be awarded. 

The Essay should not exceed I ,S00 words. Open to Subscribers only. 



THE SELF-SUPPORTING STUDENT 

-A CRUSADER AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 

By Dr. S. S. NEHRU, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D,, LL.D., L.E.D., I.C.S., 
Delegate to the British and to the International Conventions of Librarians. 


There is no more sacred or more pre- 
cious cause than the cause of the country’s 
youth. On the other hand, there is no 
grreater curse weighing on the young men 
and the young women of the country than 
the curse of joblessness at the thre.shold of 
their careers. 

In his inaugural address to the Univer- 
sities’ Conference His Excellency the Vice- 
roy was pleased to ob.serve with his pro- 
verbial sympathy as follows: — ‘7/ is 
heartrending that many young men who 
have fought their way successfully up the 
cducotional ladder and have gained high 
degrees and distinctions often in spite of 
many obstacles and handicaps are yet un- 
able to find means either of maintaining 
themselves or of serving their fellow-men 
from the point of view of the country. It 
is disastrous that the labours and initiative 
of these young men should be running to 
Waste.** That is the whole tragic position, 
facing the country. 

’ Give me office or give me death !” 
exclaims the student in the words and 

work of a memoirist and kills himself. 

I hat is a counsel of despair. 

Others, more theoretical than practical, 
say: “ The boys are growing up to be 
men. They are training in the institutions 
of the State. The State shall find them 
all careers!” That is a counsel of per- 
fection. 

Many more, neither theoretical nor 


practical, but essentially inconsequential, 
t^ay: — * Let the boy make sure of his 
degree. I hen there will be time enough 
for him to look around for a job in some 
line or other ! I hat, now, is a counsel 
of inconsequence. 

Counsels of inconsequence; cc insels of 

perfection; counsels of despair what 

can they avail in the call to Crusade 
against Unemployment} No I The 
Crusade against Unemployment calls for a 
Crusader, and the most energetic crusader, 
being himself at slake, must be the 
Student himself. I hat student who has 
realised right through his boyhood and 
studenthood, in school and college, that 
he should support himself, in an increasing 
measure; that he should stand on his own 
legs; that he should be a help to his 
parents and not a parasite upon them; — 
in a word, the SELF-SUPPORTING 
STUDENT. 

Some, impatient souls, may throw up 
five-fingered hands in wonder, contesting 
that ever such a self-supporting student 
can exist; others, in horror, protesting that 
such a self-supporting student will never 
be self-supporting while he can easily 
cease to be a student. Let such doubting 
Thomases consider the facts, in regard to 
such self-support in the West. 

Numerous cases have come under 
personal observation during two lecture- 
tours of Western Universities and contacts 
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with some very famous among them ex- 
tending for the last thirty years. Hie 
facts are beyond question; the trends and 
tendencies unequivocal and unambiguous. 
Everywhere the student is trying in a 
greater or less measure, to be self-reliant, 
self-sufficient, self-supporting. And in 
some countries indeed, which are very 
enterprising in social experimentation the 
self-supporting student Is the spear-head 
of the movement against unemployment. 

Lessons of the West can be easily 
watched and where necessary modified for 
India. 

1 he name and number of such self- 
supporting students is legion. Numerous 
examples have come under observation. 
For convenience they can be re-grouped 
under the following heads: — 

I. — The Prize-Boy, 

II. -77ie Play-Boy. 
ni-The Work-Boy. 

IV. — The Amateur Projessional. 

V. — The Student Businessman. 

A synoptic survey can be made in the 
fewest possible words: — 

I. — 7 he Prize-boy. — Has a big field. 
Scholarship, studentship, exhibition, 
stipend. I le competes for the prize from 
the very start, from his first school itself, 
elementary, preparatory, public, private, 
pension, pensionnat, or whatever other 
label such a school may bear. Such a 
subvention may last for a couple of years, 
but there is always a chance of such a pro- 
mising prize-boy going from success to 
success and securing many more such 
prizes and thereby securing a fair measure 
of self-support at college. 

Then there are endowments in favour of 
special sections, communities, interest, 
professions, strata within the complex 
body of society, when those, who pass the 


tests or otherwise qualify, guarantee them- 
selves a fair measure of self-support. 
But, it should not be inferred that such 
institutions tend to exclusion or segrega- 
tion in any way. The Merchant 1 aylor’s 
School is not barred to those who happen 
to be sons of others than merchants or 
tailors. And the Browning School does 
not close its doors to others than million- 
aires, and the Greenwich School need not 
be packed with Afro-Americans. Indeed, 
while, addressing the last two, there was 
nothing to tell the one from the other. 

The most striking case of the prize-boy 
that came to notice was that of a 
millionaire’s son who actually qualified for 
a stipend reserved for poor boys and 
eventually got it in full, on the ground 
that he was self-supporting and getting no 
allowance from his millionaire father ! 
And the prize- boy who becomes Post- 
master of Merton ('ollege, does not handle 
I lis Majesty’s mails ! 

II. ~The Play-Boy. — If good at all, the 
pday-boy may lay the foundatin of an 
excellent career at school or college. All 
cannot be Babe Ruths or Cyril I olleys, 
but every boy does acquire a marked pro- 
ficiency at the ball-game and then whether 
he should develop into a professional or 
remain that still more enigmatic class, the 
amateur professional or the professional 
amateur, are que.stions which are going to 
give headaches to many commissions and 
Committees. 1 hat is not all; there is a 
Ministry of Sport in one country; in 
others, of Physical Culture, Physical 
Education, Military Education, Military 
Science, Self-Defence, Home-Defence, 
and many such kindred labels, which go 
to show the vast horizons opening out 
before the Play-Boy. 

III. — The Work-Boy. — he most 
common example is that of the dish- 
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washer. From Dish- Washing to Director- 
ate is a favourite headline of the sensa- 
tional press. But, it contains a very 
common romance of the self-supporting 
student. For many a great man to be has 
washed his way through college, washing 
dishes. Go into any refectory or calfe- 
teria and you will find the so-called, and 
rightly called, waiters at a moment take 
off their aprons, doff their cap.s, and set 


Mortgage Bank (pig is land, if you know 
the language !) raised the wherewithal and 
hey presto, there he was following his 
College Courses. Me kept a certain 
number of terms and was looking forward 
to graduation and the treasured sheep- 
skin (as the degree is called) when there 
came a frost, a killing frost, which carried 
off the whole litter and the poor fellow 
had to go back to the land. 



Mrs. & Hu. S. S. Nl'.HRl’, I.1..1) . L.K.IV. T.C.S., 

wi'it* the (’!<•« UmI (IcU'uatf.s «il tlu* .\11 liulla l.ilirai it's Ko liT.ilii.n m thi' Librarian! 

(’nntViviicf in London and tlu' InU-rii.'itional Coiivctioii of Librarians in Cliiiauo. 

[\ S. riu'\ \\or«’ also till' liiU'sts of inaiiy Wt'^tmi Silmols. ('ollt'>;os 

and Universitios. 


themselves cheek by jowl with you and 
dine of a better menu than your own. 
I ake another still more eloquent example : 
A pig-herd, with a litter of pigs, longed 
for college education (of course for him- 
self, not his charges !) He mortgaged 
the whole lot on easy terms with a Land 


But, cavillers cavil and objectors object, 
saying the Indian student is not the type 
to do this sort of menial work. So let us 
take an Indian example : An Indian 
student was getting on famously at a 
Western University. 1 le complained of 
slight fever. Finger on pulse, stethoscope 
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to heart, the Doctor pronounced “ F. B. 
Go down to the land!” the verdict, from 
which there was no appeal. I he Indian 
student obeyed. Straight he went to the 
Land Mortgage Bank took a parcel of 
land on any terms with whatever he had 
left of funds and started to raise peas and 
celery. To make assurance doubly sure 
and stay on the land, he hired himself to 
himself as one of his own labourers on his 
own land. I he Land Mortgage Bank 
agent would come round and make the 
payments according to the pay-roll. 
Here again came a fros^ a killing frost 
and killed otf his peas and celery, but 
he had gained enough as a farm hand to 
leave him a handsome margin of profit 
and he went back to college, restored to 
perfect health. 

I his brings one to student labourers. 
These arc quite common in Western Uni- 
versities. Recently, in a gigantic World 
Exhibition, the best guides and runners 
were University men, who actually ran 
errands and rickshaws, jinriki or jham- 
pani.s and got a payment of say the equi- 
valent of three rupees for the half-hour. 
And the student labourer’s profession has 
long been recognised as a most honour- 
able profession, one of the most recent of 
recent times. The werJ^-stuclcnt or work- 
student is a post-war creation. The 
Auxiliary Labour Squad is one solution 
of the unemployment question in Central 
Europe. Whether a rural road has to be 
made, or a depression filled up or a 

harvest gathered it is every time, 

V. S.’s or Vacationing Students to the 
fore ! 

ly. — The Amateur Professional . — ^^Ihis 
covers a very wide circle of student 
workers and a big margin of preferences; 
the Student’s Own profession from A to 
The Student’s Placement Bureau will 
give the complete list. 


The simplest case is that of the 
teacher. How many students take to 
teaching in their spare hours? In many 
Western lands, just such students are 
employed by the professional schools 
and colleges, which one sees advertised so 
alluringly in the picture press: School of 
Languages, School of Commerce, School 
of Journalism, School of Typing, School 
of Busine.ss and the like. Further there 
are Pensions and Pensionnats, in which 
students get free board and lodging in 
return for the lesson they give to boarders 
and paying-gue.st8. 

Still greater enterprise is shown by the 
student who starts on his own. I ake 
journalism; it is easy to interject: Whal 
field is there for the student journalist? 
Have the papers not got their own press- 
men? I rue, they have, and indeed ex- 
perience of big papers shows that, those 
press-men have got their coveted jobs 

after years of fruitful invention if 

that picturesque phrase is not misunder- 
stood ! when they have ransacked 

life, streets, books, incidents, traffic, in 
search of ” cof^y ” or " story ” and even 
then they have come to be known as mere 
contributors, not writers-on-the-staff. Bui 
just these fellows started as students and 
a student journalist has such a vast field. 
Interviewing celebrities, personal coiv 
tacts, copy, arc all his and these are the 
things that pay. Often a celebrity ma\ 
not sit to a professional, but he will to 
an amateur, and certainly to a student. 
Or, again, there may be scenes in parks, 
in festivals, in holidays, which a student 
may better capture than the hard-boiled 
professional. 

This brings in the amateur photo- 
grapher. The picture press is tending to 
oust the news-print. So here is a gener- 
ous chance for the amateur photographer. 
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A hobby for the spare time, and a pay- 
ing hobby for the holiday. 

Then there are excursions, offering a 
rich variety of interest: artistic, scientific, 
sociological, anthropological, to foreign 
and home lands, on and off the beaten 
track. Here, then, are openings for the 
amateur photographer. 1 le comes back 
with copy. Publishes a book, becomes an 
author. Delivers lecture, becomes a lec- 
turer. Writes a play, becomes a drama- 
tist. And of course perseveres with his 
studies. Mr. Shirreff, the author of 
Journey’s End went back to Oxford after 
amassing a pile through that best-seller 
and best-stager, if one may say so. 

Then there are part-time occupations, 
in which the student may, while prosecut- 
ing his studies, engage within the portals 
of his own L^niversity : as assistant, 
lecturer, demonstrator, technician, semi- 
narist, librarian, and the like. And if it 
be asked ; 1 low is one to discover one’s 
lalcnt? the answer is: there arc numerous 
clubs, societies, social.c, fraternities, soror- 
ities, membership of which gives one 
ample opportunity for undergoing any 
U'Fis that may be necessary. It is un- 
necessary to multiply cases: .some of the 
most eminent writers, actors, politicians, 
poets, etc., have made their mark in then 
University or college circles where they 
have laid the foundations of their fame. 

But, too much amateurishness never 
pays : it is no wonder that students, even 
“tudents. with all their gaiety and levity, 
should take things seriously, and in that 
atmosphere and under that stimulus ap- 
pears the 

V. — The Sfudeni Business-Man- 
arnples of his activities abound: the 
^^tudent’s Own Sales Bureau, the Student s 
Own Translation Bureau, the vStudent s 


Own 1 ypcwriliiig Bureau, the Student s 
Own Note- 1 aking Bureau, the Students 
Own 1 ourist Bureau, the Student’s Own 
Foreign Languages Bureau, the Student’s 
Own Insurance Bureau, the Student’s Own 
Motor Bureau, Garage, Co-operative Shop 
and the like. Indeed there are examples 
of co-operative effort which have left no 
sphere of business untouched and touched 
none without making it lucrative. 

In theory, it may be urged; why should 
the purchaser patronise these amateurs 
when he can get his money’s worth at the 
recognised dealer’s? In practice, the fads, 
are otherwi.se and speak for themselves: 
Whatever the feeling way down, as some- 
body put it stre.ssing the * way ” the 

student’s money for the .student’s pocket 
or loyalty to the studenthood, the fact 
remains that such ventures in the hands 
of enterprising business-man have proved 
eminently successful. 

1 his is as observed at the outset, a 
picture of the Western Student World. 
It teaches ib: own lesson and serves its 
own purpose. It is not intended or sug- 
ge.sted that each element of the picture 
should be reproduced in India with photo 
graphic fidelity to detail. One element 
may serve as Inspiration. Another as 
model to copy. A third may call for 

mcdificalion all may and will help 

the student in his crusade against un- 
employment. 

It may be urged that, following a 
truncated couplet of Kipling s which has 
.^suffered hcavllv at the hands of mis- 
quoters, the East Is East and West is 
West. The reply, of course, is that geo- 
graphically taken that is correct, but that 
is no reason why every student. East or 
West, should not have the best of both. 
Two serious objections may be raised. 
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Firstly, the student has no leisure and 
secondly, he has no scope for extra 
collegiate work. 

As to leisure it would be interesting, in 
this age of plans and surveys, to take a 
Leisure Census or Survey. The working 
hours in any school or colleger are well- 
known to be reasonable. They allow 
plenty of free time. How is that ex- 
pended? A fugitive enquiry has shown 
that, whatever the opportunities or allure- 
ments for diversion and dissipation, — one 
city may have a cinema, another a 
carnival, a third local amusements, etc., 
the student bulks largely and very natu- 
rally in the clientele. Then, much time 
is taken up by the .so-called light reading, 
which is in reality the reading of .sensa- 
tional columns of the papers. I his does 
not mean that the paper concerned is 
selling like hot cakes, much rather one 
copy is changing hands and doing duty 
for a dozen and even in that paper the 
sports column is rightly absorbed first, 
then the sensational cases in court, then 
sensational current events and lastly, if at 
all articles of real instruction. Hence 
such light reading does not really conduce 
to elevate the student, it does not even 
relax, if relaxation is the deliberate object 
In view. On the other hand, experience 
of the ^^(!st has shown that those who 
have risen to super-eminence, have been 
capitalists in the strongest .sense of the 
term : they have capitalised something 
much more valuable than money, which 
is lei.sure. Michael Faraday, Ramsay 
{.Vlacdonald. Andrew Carnegie are three 
outstanding names, but in.'piring works 
such as Smiles Self-Help is full of many 
others. All these were really very careful 
students, who put their leisure to very 
good use. Some borrowed books from 
the library; some read them under street- 


lamps; or found or created opportunity 
for self-help and self-education, for, after 
all the greatest University in the world 
is the University of Self-Education. Its 
courses are innumerable, its curiculum 
limitless and its term a life-time. Hence 
it is up to the school-boy or the student 
to see that he puts his leisure to the most 
judicious use. 

As to the scope for such Self-Educated 
and Remunerative work, agriculture as 
such is not paying in any Western coun- 
try; that is the experience of one, who 
has lived on the laud with farmers on the 
land; but — and this is the larger part of the 
picture, which is not kept in view, in every 
western country, — there are so many sub- 
sidiary cottage industries, which help the 
farmer and his family, in their spare-time, 
between farming operations, to material- 
ly add to their income. Call them side- 
i.hows : but what are the,se .side-shows, 
which have served as floats to keep the 
farmer s. head well above water? ITiey 
are: Poultry-raising, Pig-breeding, 

Sheep-breeding, Bee-hiving. Silk-worm 
raising, Mu.«hroom growing. Fruit-farm- 
ing, Orch^rdry, Flower growing. Market - 
gardenin.^ Diarying, and the like. Then 
there is a .still narrower type of cottage* 
indu.stry, which is pursued in the long 
evenings by lamp light: these pursuits arc 
spinning, weaving, knitting, art-work, arid 
the manufacture of a host of artichs. 
which sell at fancy prices in Bond Street. 
5th Avenue and the galleries of Rue de 
Rivoli. I hese of course, are common 
cases, but a most uncommon case, which 
came under observation was furnished bv 
the marvellous souvenirs like bracelets, 
cigarette-holders, etc., made of transln 
cent Niagra Falls, Lime-stone, selling f n 
site but made by the peasant in an 
European homestead. To return to our 
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village-boy. All these very lucrative side- 
shows need a high level of intelligence 
and there is no reason why the village 
schoolboy who is reading up to standard, 
but failing to qualify and will possibly be 
giving up his studies in despair, should not 
take advantage of any of the above pur- 
‘.uitf on the home farm for pleasure and 
for profit. 1 he operations involved in the 
process are standardised and the greater 
the facilities for power, c.g. in the grid 
area, the wider the margin of profit. 
The home farmer be it ever so humble 
will always afford ample scope for the 
growing of early fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables and the raising of late fruits, flowers 
and vegetables is still more paying. Some 
examples, actually seen jump to mind: 
Guava-.9eedlings purchased for a few 
annas each are within a short time trees 
worth several rupees. Labour, time and 
money spent hardly are worth reckoning 
and any wasteland, banjar, Usar, is good 
enough for such subsidiary culture. Still 
more paying and still less exacting Is the 
ciillure of broomcorn. 

The student under-graduate may turn 
up his nose at any extra curriculam 
activity and plead that he is too b\isy to 
I)e able to attend to anything by the way. 

I hl.s is probably an illu.slon : but if so, 
there is a fallacy and a danger: if he is 
really busy reading for his curriculam 
during all the working ho\irs of the day 
and the night, then the sooner he quits his 
'Studies the better, for such unbroken ap- 
plication will only make a dullard of him. 
In England the best .students are those 
who work moderately and there is such 
a principle as rotation — rotadon of crops 
ni the. atyrarian no less than of Interests in 
*he mental field. In other words, there 
•nust be a definite variety of studies and 
niterest and in Western Universities it is 


a common practise for students to hit 
upon suitable, paying hobbies. 

I he student and the graduate may 
urge that he is out for a job and has no 
time for any side shows. I here is a 
Scottish proverb: Many a mickle makes 
a muck if ; if the student graduate from 
before his undergraduate days has learnt 
to capitalise his leisure and activities, he 
will have by the time he has taken his 
degree established 2 foothold in some 
sphere or other of life and so be able to 
command a higher value in the labour 
market and in any case the long waiting 
period involved in job hunting will have 
been turned to profit. 

I he case of the .«tudrnt graduate calhs 
for further analysis, i he complaint is 
that all the careers arc crowded and there 
is no room for a young graduate, but the 
young graduate, just because he is young, 
should be able to elbow his way through 
the front and in more than one direction, 
lake concrete examples, faculty by 
faculty: Law. Litigation is limited, and 
lends to shrink In .step with the impoverish- 
ment of estates and litigants. I he law 
courts cannot conceivably avail themselves 
of the services however excellent, of .so 
many aspirants pressing forward to the 
bar. But that does not, and should not, 
imply that grounding in law has gone to 
waste cr that Rs. 2,000 of education drops 
to an unfortunate stroke, of the pen as in 
Kippling's words 2.000 pound.s of edu- 
cation drops to a .stroke of the Jezail. 
The young lawyer has innumerable op- 
portunities awaiting him. After all, even 
in th( West, where the law faculties are 
the most thronged and active, very few of 
tho.se that are turned out go in for actual 
practice at the Bar. What, then, do they 
do? Why, they go in for business and 
business has vast potentialities in which 
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fortunes are made and unmade more 
readily than at the bar. Such persons as 
Manager, Director, Travelling Agent, Re- 
presentative, etc. need a good grounding 
in law and in the Indian Rural Area a 
Zamindar’s son, who has had grounding 
in the law will make a very much better 
Manager, Zamindar, Plaintiff, Defendant, 
Agent, Ranch, Member Rural Board, 
Worker in Rural Uplift, and function in 
so many other ways than without any 
legal training. 1 he curse resting on the 
rural area is not lack of talent but the rulhl 
exodus or the exodus of village talent, 
which has been trained, to urban areas, 
where it is not wanted. Incidentally, a 
better trained litigant from the ruraf area 
will not fall a prey to touts, who are the 
bane of the legal profession and help lo 
curb touting effectively. At home the 
trained zamindar will be saved the evils 
of fragmentation. He will learn to com- 
bine with the zamindars. I he trained 
Mahajan will appreciate the benefits of 
consorzla. Marketing would be more in- 
telligible and power farming more profit- 
able and the young lawyer who belongs 
to the urban area will have much better 
scope as a town merchant than on a pitch 


in a Dharamshala as a Dharamshala Vakil. 

Take arts: teachers, managers, tutors 
for private families, librarians, travelling 
companions, etc. can all put their train- 
ing in the arts to excellent use. 

1 ake sciences : going through our busy 
thoroughfares look up to the balconies 
the Chowk and you will find out not a 
single .shop dealing In soaps, perfumes, 
fruit juices, and the like, the manufacturer 
of which at the one end are the local agent 
at the other should not, if they are far 
sighted, be all the better for any help, 
which a young graduate can render in 
improving their stock. After all in the 
face of keen competition from other 
countries, it is not so much administration 
or legislation, which will help the small 
artisan or seller as local research is direct 
ed to local problems and for .such local 
research the young graduate with a sound 
grasp of the elements of science will soon 
justify his job. 

All these cases are taken by way ol 
example. Where there is a will there >s 
a way and given the neces.sary inspiration, 
the young man of to-day need not 
despair of the future, but on the contrar^ 
welcoiri'' it with open arms. 


THE “ NASHIPUR ” MEDAL 

offered by the Raja Bahadur of NasL.’pur will be awarded to a college student 
for the best essay on the following subject: — 

“ The possibilities of economic development of Bengal with special 
reference to agriculture/* 

Ihe essay should reach The Modern Student Office on or before the 
30th May, 1934. Essays once received will not be returned. The decision 
of the Selection Board or the Editor shall be final and legally binding. 
Essay should not exceed 1000 words. Open to Subscribers only. 



THE GLORIOUS YEAR 1861 

Which gave to India Four of Her Illustrious Sons- 
THE Poet, the Scientist, hie Politician 
AND THE Educationist, 



Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 



Pandit Motii.au Nehru. 



Sir P. C. Roy. 



Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 


HAIL MOTHERLAND !* 

By IllAKUR RAM NAZAR SINGH (OF OAUKA ). 


O ! beloved Mother Mother of each and all, 

Of tri-cent million souls and more; 

I hou art un-paralleled and invincible 
Whom the highest Himalayas defend, 

Whose lotus feet are washed by Ocean great; 

Hail Mother, homage to thee, despair not. 

Breathes there a man who can say? 

India is not a Paradise on earth. 

I hou ! mother, nature s play-ground 

I he very panorma of scenes sublime. 

Loveliest on earth, the richest clime; 

Hail mother, homage to thee, despair not. 

Ihou art the very cradle of humanity; 

' I wap on thy horizon first. 

And not of Greece or Rome 
I hat the dawn of civilization broke; 

1 hou ! mother of sciences all; 

Hail mother, homage to thee, despair not. 

Every atom of thine is most sacred to us, 

For, the ashes of our brothers gone 
Are mingled in thy earth, air and water 
1 hat give us food and form our blood; 

Isn’t their flesh our flesh and bone our bone ? 

I lail mother, homage to thee, despair not. 

On thy lap played saints and saviours. 

Sages and philosophers, heroes and seers; 

Shall we the blood of our fathers stain? 

0 ! no, for their true blood we inherit; 

Mother ! cease thy sorrow and of cheer be; 

Hail mother, homage to thee, despair not. 

Mother ! beloved offsprings of thy birth, 

.Are determined to cut off thy bonds ^nd set thee free. 

The dawn in sight the day shall follow 
And thy face will brighter be. 

With Freedom’s holy light and golden mirth. 

Hail mother, homage to thee, despair not. 

I hy sons who suck thy brea.st each day 
And claim to be thy children pure. 

Without a bar of creed or colour. 

Shall first embrace each other well 
And then will serve the human race. 

1 lail mother, homage to thee, despair not. 

No longer will thy son.s be shack. 

No longer will they coward be, 

No longer will they weep and wail. 

No longer will they wail and fail. 

I lail mother, homage to thee, despair not. 

* Ono i)f‘ tlip iji)[>ul)Iishp(j pi^rnis of thp Miinior who infainls to hrin^^ out his book 
ot n.'it iftn.'il ^oIl;,^^' callcfl “ 77//> /Minjuh ' or (Klowor offerings at the feet of (he 
M ot horland). ■ - VUhhnnnnd 



REAL UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

By REV. J. N. WEAVER. S.J.. 

Professor of English, St, Xavier's Co//c«c, Calcutta. 


Many a time have 1 been the witness of 
the sad disappointment of a professor who 
after coming to his work of higher edu- 
cation in India with an enthusiasm born 
of real love of learning, discovers with 
dismay that his students have no time for 
scholarship but are only anxious to pass 
examinations by hook or by crook. He 
had thought to guide their youthful minds 
and mould their youthful hearts to sweet- 
ness and light but his disillusionment is 
complete when he finds that all they re- 
quire of him is to make a good guess 
at the probable questions to be set in an 
intermediate or degree paper. He thought 
lie came to a university and he finds he 
has landed in a “ cramming ” institute or 
a technical school. For whatever may be 
.said in favour of our Indian universities, 
and no doubt there must be some good 
somewhere in them, they certainly do not 
conform to that idea of a university laid 
down so masterfully by that most human 
and most disinterested of .scholars, Car- 
dinal Newman. It should be obvious 
that a university education, the highest 
form of training that can be offered to a 
man. is fit only for a .small minority. A 
liberal education — and after all is .said and 
done there is no other worthy of the 
name — can be given in small doses at 
every stage of a boy s school career, but 
the complete humanising of the mind 
which is the object of a university educa 
tion can fit those only who have acquired 
^ passion for learning. Here in India, 
more than in any country of the world. 


the portals of the university have been 
flung open to the ‘ hoi polloi ’, who swarm 
in not with the urge towards scholarship, 
but with the mercenary preoccupation of 
gathering as many letters after their name 
as possible in order to Increase their value 
in the wage — oi is it the marriage — market. 
1 lie universities have unhappily lent them- 
.selves to this view of higher education and 
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the consequence has been mass produc- 
tion of graduates, very few of whom are 
one whit the belter for their four yeans 
intimacy with the Muses. And the most 
tragic consequence of this prostitution of 
higher education is that men who have 
gathered half an alphabet of degrees with 
which to adorn their visiting cards find 
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themselves in the end cheated of the 
mercenary aim they set themselves. 

For it must be kept in mind that the 
kind of education imparted by the liberal 
schools (as opposed to the vocational 
schools, such as law and medicine) has 
no direct market value whatever. It aims 
at humanising and not at commercialising. 
Its end is education and not apprentice- 
ship. 

Education, as the word itself sug- 
gesles, is a drawing out of all the 
human facilities, a realization of all the 
possibilities latent in a human soul. It 
is in other words the humanising process, 
which makes a man a man, and enables 
him to use all those prerogatives that lift 
him above the level of the mere animal. 
It is therefore much more than a process 
of storing uj) facts or even of acquiring 
certain forms of dexterity. It even trans- 
cends the end which seems to be aim of 
the great majority, preparation for social 
life. By far the greater number of edu- 
cators arc quite satisfied when their efforts 
succeed in making their pupils take a 
useful and honourable place among their 
fellows. But this falls short by a long way 
of the real end of education which is not 
to make intelligence our servant, but to 
establish it in its real place a.s the supreme 
mistress of all human activity. This may 
need some explanation. As a conse- 
quence of his spritual nature and of his 
earthly condition man requires his intelli- 
gence to play a double part. It is fir.st 
of all a practical instrument destined to 
serve the body, to satisfy its wants and 
to give more efficacy to its action on the 
world. 1 learn to speak, that is to com- 
municate my wants oi my orders; I learn 
to write, that is to extend my powers of 
investigation and expression: I train my- 
self to take up a trade or a profession. 


I study mechanics or law, the art of con- 
structing a lock or an argument, that is 
I assimilate the experience acquired by 
others before me, and 1 train myself to 
the performance of certain activties which 
will pay my way in society. I can do all 
this without engaging much of my own 
personality, by merely stringing together 
the knowledge and dexterity inherited 
from others. In this case 1 use my intelli- 
gence in a utilitarian fashion, as a servant 
for other and less noble ends. My aim in 
making a lock, as others have made them 
before me, is to sell it and add to my 
capital. If I am a lawyer, I can defend 
my client by an ingenious handling of 
logic and rhetoric, and collect my fat re- 
taining fee which 1 .shall spend on a car 
or a country house.. In both cases my 
action is not very far removed above that 
of an animal. My intelligence has been 
servant of my lower instincts; my aim has 
been egotistical and utilitarian. Whereas 
if I want to exercise my intelligence in a 
really human way my aim should be dis 
interested and unselfish. Between the 
workman who does his task to pay his 
butcher s bill and the one who works foi 
love of his art to produce a master pier t* 
there is ^ vital difference, and there can 
be no doubt where the more human eiul 
of work is to be found. If I do riiy work, 
no matter bow humble it may be, or how 
little it may bring into my purse, with 
gusto, with love, with the one object ol 
achieving .successs, in short conscientious 
ly, I am lifting my intelligence from the 
position of a servant to that of mistress- 
of my action. 

Now it seems to me that this view of 
human education has been almost entirely 
lost nowadays. And this is nowhere mor(' 
conspicuous than in this country of ours. 

I he one aim of our students, and it would 
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seem of iheir educators, is to sharpen 
people’s wits in order to prepare them 
for a livelihood.. Ihis mercenary view 
of education saps the very foundation of 
all disinterested study and turns our 
universities into scmi-disjjuised technical 
schools. 

When 1 contemplate the bands of young 
men who pass through my hands year 
after year I arii pained to think that not 
one in a hundred has understood the 
essentials of a university training, and that 
consequently the process through which 
they have gone can be of no use whatever 
to them. I’or it is evident that the uni- 
versity cours(is as such, be they Arts or 
Science, are of little practical value. 
They are meant not to help the intelli- 
gence in its role of servant, but to train 
it to take its place as mistress. This is 
not true of university education only. In 
a degree it should be found in all educa- 
tion, as distinct from mere utilitarian train- 
ing. But a university would have no 
meaning whatever were its aim to be 
merely a direct practical, preparation for 
one branch or another of human activity. 
Its very definition points it out as a school 
of iinllimited, universal humanism, a place 
where the deeper training of mind and 
heart is to be achieved. 

By far the greater number of those who 
now swarm to university lectures do so 
with no desire whatever of this deeper 
training. They positively exclude it by 
their slavish cramming of text-books and 
F)rofcssors’ notes with a view to passing 
examinations, f hey are consequently out 
of place in a university and should 
betake themselves to technical schools 
where artisans — pliers of a trade — are 
turned out. 


As Acharyya Sir P. C. Ray so well re- 
marked in his Convocation address at the 
Benares Hindu University, * No one 
should choose a university career unless 
he feels that he has an instinctive call in 
that direction. A university should be the 
centre of scholarship, research and cul- 
ture. Let those alone seek th portals of 
the academy who are prepard to dedicate 
their lives to the enlargement and the 
bends of knowledge. In other words uni- 
versity students .should be men who seek 
knowledge for its own .«^ake — or rather 
for the sake of the perfecting of their 
fundamental human nature. 1 he Vicc- 
C.hancellor of the Agra 1. University in his 
last C onvocation address said the same 
thing in other words: " The aim of 
university education is to kindle disinter- 
ested love of truth, to give polish, culture, 
urbanity of manners and sweetness, to 
provide a genial, humane outlook in life, 
in a word to produce a beautiful .soul. 

* A beautiful soul ’ not a ‘ business 
brain,’ nor a ’ skilful hand. 1 do not 
mean that all professional training should 
be excluded from a university curriculum. 

1 he ‘business brain’ and the ‘skilful 
hand ’ will be all the more acute and ready 
if it is actuated to the ‘ beautiful soul ’, 
by the disinterested love of whatever 
branch of knowledge or art a professional 
man may make his very own. 

This conjunction makes of an artisan 
an artist, a man who looks beyond the 
material advantage which will accrue to 
him, and takes pride in perfection for its 
own sake. 

It is ihis ‘ humanising ’ of our outlook 
that characterises a university education, 
and which is so sadly absent from our 
higher education in India. 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

ON THE 

GOSPEL OF INTERNATIONAUSM 


A striking exposition of the Philosophy 
of Internationalism, was given by Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore in the course of his 
address on the " Cultural Value of Inter- 
nationalism ’ at the inaugral meeting of 
the International Relations C’lub (Cultural 
Association) of the Calcutta University. 

Replying to critics who twisted the idea 
of Internationalism on grounds of India’s 
poverty and political subjection, the Poet 
pointed out that this kind of adverse 
criticism was in vogue some lime ago, 
but the tendency of modern times was 
decidedly in favour of Internationalism. 

Giving an idea of Internationalism as it 
should be the Poet stressed that there 
mu.st not be any barriers betwe‘en one 
nation and another. I here must be a 
liberal and free exchange of ideas and 
a.ssimilation of culture between one nation 
and the other. When a nation closed the 
doors of the store-house of its knowledge, 
culture and civili.salion to the rest of the 
world, it thence forth forfeited all its' 
claims to be ranked in the category of 
civilised nations. It was only then that it 
debased itself. 

No nation could be great which did not 
and could not reveal itself through the 
larger humanity outside. It was only 
through expresssion through a larger 
humanity that a nation could attain the 
full stature of its growth and development. 

He reminded the audience that iinlc.ss 


they could cultivate a frame of mind 
which would embrace all the nations as 
their own kith and kin, imbibing all that 
was noble and good in the civilisation and 
culture of other nations, they could not 
hope to be great as a nation, nor could 
they claim partnership in the store-house 
of world s knowledge and culture. If a 
man confined himself within geographical 
limits and remained in isolation from the 
thought-currents of the world, he could 
not be complete. 

If they wer(', really anxious and deter 
mined that nothing deterred by theii 
sorrows and sufferings, they would give 
Internationalism its honoured place in the 
national life, they would really be realis 
ing the gospel of Internationalism which 
was India’s own, and which said “ wel- 
come all and refuse none. ’ 

I he bt "‘I way to express oneself was 
through others and a nation which wanted 
to express itself must express throii^li 
larger humanity. It must rise above racial 
or national vanity. 

In conclusion, the Poet asked the Asso 
ciation to remember that a mere collection 
of book.® in the library or mere lip-d('cr> 
sympathy, was not calculated to foster the 
growth and development of the ideal of 
Internationalism. 1 he thing that was 
needed was the urge from within to merge 
the national consciousne.ss into the inter 
national or the universal. 
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THE EARTHQUAKES: 

THE INDIAN EARTHQUAKE (1934)* 

By Dr. N. R. IAWDE, B.A., M.Sc., (Bom.), Ph.D. (Lond.), A. Inst. P. 


Dr. C. Davison, by careful statistics has 
.shown that the average annual loss of 
life by earthquake calamities in the whole 
world is in the vicinity of 14 to 15 
thousand. During the period 1800-1899, 
as many as 364 earthquakes of highest 
degree have been recorded, besides 510 
of milder type. The former are said to be 
the most destructive resulting in loss of 
life on a large scale. In Italy, during the 
period 1601-1900, the number of persons 
killed was 4,222 per earthquake of a 
destructive type and 8’3 per earthquake 
of a milder type. Fhe strong Japanese 
earthquakes of 18th century gave on an 
average 3,892 deaths per earthquake. If 
the same rate governed all earthquake.s, 
the annual loss of life is that estimated 
by Dr. Davison. It may be remarked that 
this number is much less than the number 
killed by motors annually in the U, S. A. 
In view of the fact that calamities like 
the.sf: which are nature’s freaks, resulting 
in tremendous loss of life and property, 
have occurred in the past and are occur- 
ring now and then, it behoves us to 
examine the causes of earthquake and to 
get some explanation of the recent very 


* The following literature was ronsullod in pre- 
paring this article 

1- Outline of science. 

2. Articles on earthquakes by Or. S. N. Sen, 
S. K. Mitra, Dr. S. C. Roy and Or. Hunter. 


disastrous earthquake so fresh in our 
memory. 


The Theories of Earth 

In treating the subject of earthquakes, 
the knowledge of the origin of earth is 
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quite essential. The earth may be re- 
garded as the part of larger mass frotn 
which it was thrown off along with other 
planets, in the form of knotted spiral 
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nebulae, many of which we sec in heavens 
to-day. 1 here are two theories prevalent 
regarding the origin and constitution of 
earth. One is due to Laplace according 
to which the earth was originally a hot 
gaseous glow thrown off from nebulae. 

1 his in the early stages passed 
into a molten sphere wrappjed into 
vapourous envelope. During the procc\ss 
of cooling a crust was formed and waters 
condensing on it, gave an infinite l.^and 
of universal ocean. On further cooling, 
the resulting non-uniform shrinkage and 
deformation caused the infinite mass of 
water to accumulate in basins thus giving 
the appearance of earth and water. 

The other theory is the metcorltic 
theory. In this, the nebulae in the 
primitive stage were considered to be 
gaseous, but later condensed into scatter- 
ed meteorites and formed the planets and 
earth by passing through a stage of small 
.scattered bodies. Growing from a 
.smaller mass, the earth by gradual acces- 
sion came to be clothed with atmosphere 
and hydrosphere, /.c., air and water in 
its pre.sent form and dimensions. 

Constitution and Dimensions of 
Earth 

1 he earth is composed of the same 
materials as those of planets and other 
bodies of the solar sy.stem. 1 he propor- 
tions. however, in which they exist may 
be different. In its primitive stage, the 
earth in its outer regions had liquid and 
gaseous materials. It was from this re- 
gions that the moon got detached and 
formed a separate body. This primitive 
earth had a diameter of about 5,500 
miles. I his, by drawing In more 
nebulous materials, had then Increased 
to 8,100 miles. As a result of shrinkage 


due to cooling, it then reduced to 7,900 
miles. 

On the exterior, the earth was probably 
like a mass of lava sometimes boiling and 
sometimes forming a crust, fhe boiling 
process would have brought about the 
sorting of materials, the lighter ones com- 
prising of rocks rising to the top and the 
heavier metallic ones sinking to the cen- 
tral regions. 1 he outer shell is therefore 
the rocky shell. 1 he greatest depth in 
the earth’s crust that we have been ablr 
to reach is a little less than a mile and a 
half and the evidence adduced from this 
testifies to our conclusions regarding the 
con.stilution of this shell. Our knowledge 
of the interior of the earth is loss perfect 
and is mainly derived from the pheno 
mena of volcanic eruf)tions and earth- 
quakes. Probably the inner core is 
nickel-iron and the shell between this and 
the oute r rocky crust has a compo.sition 
imich more akin to that of slon\ 
meteorite.*?. I he rocky .'?hell is about 5() 
miles in thickne.ss. 

Temperature in the interior 

A.*^ we pass downwards in the rock\ 
crust, there is a uniform change in the 
nature or the matc*rial accompanied !)\ 
rise in tf inpt'rature. Rut it is thought th.\l 
below this region, a .sudden change iii 
conditions makes itself apparent. I k* 
internal heat of the metallic core is retain 
ed inside on account of the exterior .dn li 
cooling down earlier. I hat the tempj'in 
lure of the interior of the earth is vciy 
high is .shown by the existence of hot 
springs, volcanoes and the rapid rise of 
temperature ob.served in mining opera 
lions. Approximately it is reckoned soim 
thousands of degrees. I he reason whv 
at such high temperatures, the material 
inside does not become liquid or gaseous 
is due to extreme pressure of the surround- 
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ing layer which packs the molecules 
together and robs them of their mobility. 

Geological Changes 

i here are two kinds of geological pro- 
cesses, one diastrophic and the other 
catastrophic. I he former are the slow, 
imperceptible variations which bring about 


pressure of the surface crust and thus 
cau.sing the high temperature mass inside 
to liquify or vapourise at the lowered 
pressure. I he deep-laid molten matter 
thus bursts forth in terrific jets carrying 
solid masses along with it through a pipe- 
like passage and shaking the foundations 
of mountains or hills. When the intensity 
is such as to alfect a fairly large area, the 
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a gratlual change in the configuration of 
tlie earth’s crust. I he latter, r.e., the 
catastrophic changes are those which take 
f)lacc abruptly and are characterised by 
vioh net'. Among these may be classified 
tlie volcanic eruptions, earthquakes and 
land.slips, etc. 

Volcanoes and Volcanic Earthquakes 

\ olcanic eruptions are unknown to us 
>’> this country. We have heard much 
^p^oLit them from other parts of the world 
‘ ^'pecially Italy. They are the result of 
internal heat overcoming the extreme 


shocks constitute earthquake due to 
volcanic eruption. 

Tectonic Earthquakes 

Many of the severe earthquakes have 
however no immediate connection with 
volcanic activity. 1 hey are due to rela- 
tive shifting in the arth’s crust and are 
termed tectonic earthquakes. There is 
what is known as ‘ focus ’ of the quake 
from which tremors start and pass through 
the body of the globe as elastic waves. 
Vertically aliovc the focus on the surface 
of the earth is a place called ‘ epicentre * 
of the earthquake. The waves may cause 
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vertical as well as horizontal movement 
of the ground, the magnitude of the 
vertical being much smaller than the 
horizontal. I hose waves which cause 
greatest oscillations of the ground pass 
along the surface of the earth and affect 
a sensitive instrument called seismo- 
graph ’ by means of which the earthquake 
phenomenon is studied. 1 he seismo- 
graphs are highly sensitive instruments 
installed In melcorological observatories 
all over the world. We have got them at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Kodaikanal, Agra and 
Debra I3un. Information about the 
physical state of the earth unobtainable 
by other means is derived from the records 
given by the? seismographs, by a process 
of mathematical reasoning. It is also 
possible to locate roughly the ‘ eplccntral ' 
area by its means. Ihesc tectonic earth- 
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quakes aie the* result of instability in the 
structure of the earth and the faults that 
are left during the growth of the surface 
crust. When during the process of con- 
traction due to cooling, the crust be- 
comes too large to fit on the inner sur- 
face, it gets crumpled and folded and 
the great strain of accompanying hori- 
zontal compressional forces results in the 
fracture of ground at places where it is 
weakest. Strains are also produced by 


vertical forces such as those supporting 
the weights of mountains, and these are 
liable to produce fissures in the earth’s 
crust. In general we can say that the 
strains are relieved by adjustments taking 
place within the crust. It is these adjust- 
ments that are felt as quake shocks. 

The Indian Earthquake (1934) 

I he history of the previous Indian earth 
quakes of the last century reveals the 
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existence of a main seismic belt extend 
ing Irom Frontier I lills to Burma along 
the 1 limalayas. It is in this region that 
tht‘ recent disastrous Bihar earthquake has 
occurred. In a recent is.sue of ‘ Nature 
Dr. Graff I lunter has shown that the area 
between the Himalayas and the Ganges 
extending from Meerut to Darjeeling is 
one of excessive under-loading in the 
earth’s crust. I he deficiency of pressure* 
in this area is more than 200 tons per 
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sq. ft., and arises from abnormally low 
density of the crust. I his area of under- 
loading is flanked on the North and South 
by region of overload. Ihe total over- 
loading of these outer regions is equal to 
the underloading of the Ganges Valley. 

1 his must naturally cause great pressure 
differences in the earth’s crust. Coupled 
with this is the evidence of land level 
steadily rising every year in the re- 
gions of underload as revealed by the 
.spirit levelling operations. Dr. Hunter 
has summed up in the following lines, the 
situation previous to the earthquake of 
15th January, 1934: “(I) Ihat there was a 
large area of serious underloading flanked 
by the regions of overload; (2) that the 
spirit levelling operations gave results 
pointing to land steadily rising in the 
regons of serious underload, the rate ris- 
ing as the centre of the area is ap- 
proached 

Ihe effect of all this must be the con- 
tinuous yielding of earth’s crust. Every 
student of physics knows that a material 
when stressed beyond its elastic limit 
ultimaely fracture.^, 1 he evidence of 
fracture having occurred is furnished by 
the January earthquake. Ihe floods 
which followed the earthqucike give indi- 
cation of the resulting rising of some por 
tlon.s of this area. But it is by no means 
certain that this earthquake will have en- 
tirely relieved all the loading anomalies. 


1 he subject of the origin of earthquakes 
is highly controversial and that of the 
Bihar earthquake is still more so. We 
cannot claim so far any finality in our 
knowledge of it. i lu* above is one of 
the many explanations given and appears 



I’lSSL'RtS IN HIP GKOIJND C.ONSKQUF.NT 
LI’ON KXKlIigi-IAKKS. 

( /I f.>icturc of Biluir I'.arthquakc.) 

highly probable to give it a tectonic origin. 
1 he view of some that it is due to volcanic 
activity in the North of Bihar does not 
find much favour. 
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THE SPIRIT OF TRUE EDUCATION 

By Ur. P. D. SIIASIRI, M.A., M.O.L. (Punjab), Ph.U. (Kiel), B.Sc. (Oxon), I.E.S., 

Principal, Rajshahi College. 


It is now quite fashionable to decry the 
present system of education that has for 
the past 100 years insisted on the pre- 
dominance of English not only as an 
important subject of the curriculum but 
also as the general medium of instruction 
even in the school, and that has at the 
same time secularised education rather too 
much. 1 only wonder why this unpsycho- 
logical procedure of leaching the child 
through a foreign language was allowed 
to remain in the field such a long time. 
It is difficult to conceive of a greater 
psychological blunder in the nation-build- 
ing programme. It has resulted in pro- 
ducing a class of men who lake pride in 
their ignorance not only of their own 
language and in their inability to express 
them.selvcs Huently in it but also in their 
own tradition and culture*. 1 lappily, there 
is now a movement by which the verna- 
cular as a medium of instruction is corning 
to the fore front. 

But the question of language alone will 
not solve thr* whole difficulty. We have 
somehow produced a cultural and reli- 
gious alienation from our rich and 
glorious past. 1 rue education can 
never tolerate any chasm between the 
movements of its present ideas and 
the inspiration of the past traditions 
of a nation. A purely secular edu- 
cation has turned our spontaneity and 
originality into mechanism and Imitation. 
I he continuity with the pa.st being rudely 
cm off we drift along paths whose direc- 
tion we sometimes cannot understand. 
We arc strangers to our own masses and 


sometimes to the older folks in our own 
families by means the new type of secular 
education that has created within us some 
kind of contempt for our past institutions. 

I would suggest that in addition to 
making the vernacular of every province 
the medium of instruction at least up to the 
Matriculation and adopting Hindi as a 
ccmpul.sory subject in addition to F.ngilsh, 
serious attention should be paid to the 
spiritual life of our students. If that life 
is complel(‘ly starved in the school and 
the university, education will remain dis 
tinctily faulty, as at present. While a 
common language will unify all different 
provinces, which can work out their own 
lines ol developrnent by themselves with- 
out creating any unnecessary detach- 
m( nt b(‘tw('en lhemselv(‘s, the tone of 
general education can never improve 
without .m appeal to the higher 
.^ide of human personality. 1 hat is the 
only way to cure the unfortunate com 
rnunal and provincial jealousy that is 
undermining all hope of India’s national, 
political and social unity. 

If, therefore, education is not to be 
completely cut off from life, efforts must 
be made to ])rcsent to students some of 
the higher types of idealistic thought as 
find expression in the moral and religious 
literature of all sections of our people. 
I hat will help in changing the distorted 
and vitiated outlook of many educated 
folks of our time. A purely secular edii" 
cation has somehow produced that hypo- 
crisy which makes us preach to others 
without ourselves acting upto our maxim, 
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which makes us talk a good deal without 
meaning what we say, and which some- 
times makes us instruments in widening 


cannot be called * educated ’ in the true 
sense of the term, in spite of their acade- 
mic distinctions. Education and communal 
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the gulf of communalism to our advaiit- 
I go so far as to say that those 
people who preach crass communalism 


outlook never go together. 1 hey can 
never be fitted into a commrnon mould. 
Religion must not mean sectarianism or 
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fanaticism. !1ie spirit of tolerance and 
mutual give-and-take is a necessary ad- 
junct to a truly effective and religious edu- 
cation. Our personality is not merely the 
body and the mind — there is a higher as- 
pect of the soul life, whose needs can 
only be administered to by the spirit of 
a true and universal type of religion. 

Life in its broadest sense is permeated 
with religion. When the nectar of the 
truly religious life is turned into wholesale 
poison, it becomes cornmunalism. Man 
is a relgious animal no less than a poli- 
tical animal. If he cannot be conceived 
as realising his ideal in isolation from 
society, he can also not be conceived to 
realise his best with his religious life starv- 
ed. It is univcrscil religion that teaches us 
the possbility of rising above our merely 
human e^xistence and finding peace, joy 
and contentment in the higher life of the 
spirit. If our students do not begin to 
feel the necessity of that higher life from 
the very beginning, they will always find 
some kind of void or blank within later 
on, and this will lead to discontent, which 
might have various evil ramifications. 
This spiritual life manifests itself in the 
progress of civilisation. Such progress is 
of course never in a straight line. There 
are many receding curves before the 
movement eathers force enough to dash 
forward. Perhaps we arc now passing 
one of such receding curves, as the 
world's civilisation stood never in greater 
peril than to-day, and even in the poli- 
tical field the I.eagiic of Nations has 
somehow proved its futility, and nations 
are drifting towards another catastrophe 
that might turn this world into a greater 
inferno than the one we experienced 
during the last ^ar. 

To cultivate genuine fellowship should 


be one of the aims of our students. But 
such fellowship with others cannot be 
realised without imbibing the life of the 
spirit, that creates I ruth. Goodness and 
Beauty in its realm of inwardness. 

It was the late Professor Rudolf Eucken 
of Jena who strongly advocated the 
claims of such spiritual life, and our 
students may be glad to learn that the 
very house in which he lived at Jena — 
the centre of inspiration to thousands and 
thousands of students from the east and 
the west — is now turned into the foremost 
centre of universal fellowship and inter- 
national culture. It is called after his the 
Rudolf Eucl^cnd laus and is situated at 5, 
Botzstrasse, Jena, and with the noble and 
high aims it has before it, it should be a 
most welcome place for Indian students, 
research scholars and other serious-mind- 
ed people to go to. I here they will find 
that st renily, that peace, that harmony, 
that genuine affection for all nation.s 
without the least colour prejudice that 
formed something of the background of 
Profe.^.sor Rudolf Lucken’s philosophy. 
I ravelling is an education in itself, and I 
.should recommend that our students must 
not merely think of taking a degree d( 
Oxford or ('ambridge but of imbibing 
something of the higher side of the 
world’s culture in different centres of 
learning, especially where they are not 
subjected to any humiliation and colour 
bar. 

!n the Rudolf Luckenhaus one feels as 
if the Divine has entered into the compass 
of the I luman without in any way impair- 
ing its Divinity. Such inspiration is worth 
very much more than a steriotyped edu- 
cation, which makes us mere machines 
for passing the examination and kills the 
very soul-force within. 
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INDIAN EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL FILMS 

By RADHA RAMAN MANNA. 


The cinema and particularly the Talkie 
Cinema, one of the marvels of modem 
science, have been making considerable 
progress and becoming more and more 
popular amongst all classes of people, 
particularly among students all over the 
world. Apart from its entertainment 
side, the talkie cinema is a potent force 
in assisting the intellectual and cultural 
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development of the community. There 
can be no doubt that the cinema plays a 
very important part in spreading educa- 
tion among the children. 

l*or many years the question of the 
introduction of the Indian educational and 


cultural films by the film producing com- 
panies in India, which will tend to edu- 
cate the tender minds of the young 
cinema-goers, mostly students, and 
develop their intellectual and cultural 
faculties, has been discussed and every 
one agrees that something must be done 
about it, but nothing has so far been 
done in this direction. Now-a-days, a 
student has no real thirst for knowledge 
that might make a m:m of him and this 
want may, somewhat, be removed if the 
initiative be taken by some Indian film 
producers to p^roduce educational and 
cultural films. Let us hope that some 
Indian film producing concerns will take 
this matter up in right earnest for the 
removal of this long-felt want of the 
Indian students and of the general public 
and will give a lead in this direction by 
producing educational and cultural films 
and also news-reels as early as possible 
which, I dare say, will be equally wel- 
comed like foreign educational films and 
news-reels. These films will, no doubt, 
create an All-India market of its own in 
no lime and the producers will also derive 
much profit from them owing to their 
heavy demand in this country and with 
the growth and development of Indian 
educational and cultural talkie films and 
news-reels, foreign films will get into 
lesser and lesser demands, day by day, as 
the average mass of students do not quite 
follow the foreign tongue and unaccus- 
tomed accentuation in foreign talkies. 
Indian students require such films as will 
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suit their culture and tradition. Of 
course, geographical and scientific films 
will recognise no national or class distinc- 
tions but cultural films will mostly have 
to be based on the fundamentals of Indian 
culture. 

In these days of scientific methods, the 
use of the educational and cultural films 
for students has received deserved atten- 
tion of educationists in almost all Western 
countries and after careful experiments, 
educational and cultural films have been 
found to be the most useful and valuable 
of all visual aids in education hitherto 
discovered. English educationists take a 
very keen interest in the use of educa- 
tional films for students as a part of their 
regular syllabus. 

Arrangements to be made for taking the 
students once or twice a month, as may 
be possible by the school or college 
authorities to their respective local cinema 
houses exhibiting educational and cul- 
tural films to enrich the mind of their 
students by ennobling thoughts and en- 
couraging events from the educational 
and cultural films will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the educationists of eminence 
and leading citizens in general and the 
students in particular. It is to be hoped 
that this move will receive the .strong 
support throughout the length and breadth 
of India owing to its great educaive im- 
portance. 

It might be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that one of the oldest English edu- 
cational Institutions of Bengal namely the 
London Missionary Society’s Institution 
took a very keen interest in the use of 


educational films and students were enter- 
tained at shows where only educational 
films were shown. 

1 he following note on “ Films for 
Scholar “ by Dr. C. W. Kimmins which 
appeared in the “ Empire Review ” some 
time ago will be of great interest to the 
readers and will impress upon them -the 
necessity of the introduction of the talkie 
cinema for educational purposes: — 

“ 1 he advent of the talkie has vastly 
increased the potentialities of the cinema 
for educational purposes. 

1 he serious objection of a purely 
visual method of instruction disappears 
with the Introduction of accompanying 
auditory .sensations. I he caption passes 
into the back ground and the more inti- 
mate connexion of the human voice with 
the visinl materials will be an advantage 
which cannot be over-estimated. 

1 he cinema is destined to occupy an 
ever-increasing position of importance in 
the education of the child and the pre- 
sent type of text book will eventually 
give place to one more closely associaterl 
with cineriu.iographic requirements. Pro- 
vided always that great care be taken to 
secure that pure diction be employed in 
the making of educational films, it should 
have a beneficent effect in raising the 
standard of good speech among our 
children. 

I he prospects of a remarkable ad- 
vance in educational procedure are very 
bright and it is to be hoped that we 
shall take full advantage of them ”. 



SIR ASHUTOSH MUKERJEE 

By HEMENORA PRASAD GHok. 


I he unveiling of the bronze statue of 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee recalls the in- 
cidents which were characteristic of the 
man who for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury occupied an almost unique position 
in India. He stood foursquare to all the 
winds that blew, solid as a pedastal of 
granite, mighty of limb, his eyes flashing 
intelligence and challenge from under the 
terrific eye-brows, his nostrils swelling 
with defiance, his voice bursting in upon 
the tranquilities like a fog horn. I o cross 
his path aeerncd a misdemeanour. To be 
opposed to him was ipso facto, to be in 
the wrong. 

Ashutosh was born on the 29th June, 
1864 in Bhowanipore (Calcutta). I lis 
ancestors came from jirat Bolagarh a 
village on the Ganges; and his fath«.»r 
Hr. Ganga Prasad settled down in 
Bhowanipore to practise as a medical man 
after he had passed out of the Medical 
College. Me had two sons whom he kept 
them as the apple of his eye. When 
one of them died young he was discon- 
selele and it brought down his gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. Dr. Ganga 
Prasad was very careful about giving his 
sons a liberal education and Ashutosh 
owed a good deal of his mental peculiar- 
ities and gifts to the educative influence 
of his father during the formative days 
of his life. 

It is said that when a student in the 
South Siibarban School he discovered 
certain errors and inaccuracies in Barnard 
Smith’s Arithmetic and wrote about them 
to the publishers of the book. The 


author acknowledged the errors and sent 
the boy a collection of books. He passed 
the iintrance examination of the C'alcutta 
University in 1879 and joined the Presi- 
dency C.ollege, Mathematics was his 
.special .‘^ubjecl, but interests .‘^eem to have 
covered a vast range of subjects. He 
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stood first In the B.A. Examination in 
1884 and In the M.A. Examination in 1885 
—a wt ek before he had appeared for 
the Premchand Kaychand Scholarship 
which brought him the prize of Rs. 8,000 
and a gold medal. 

Such was the esteem in which he was 
held by the University that when a young 
man of twenty-four he was appointed an 
examiner of M.A. students. 

After passing the B.A. Examination he 
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joined the Law class of the City College, 
and, through the influence of his father, 
became articled as a clerk under Sir Rash 
Behary Chose. He began to practise as 
a pleader in the Calcutta High ("ourt and 
slowly but surely attained a position of 
eminence. l ie became a D.L. and was 
elevated to the Bench in 1904, The 
number of his judgments which can be 
found in the pages of the Law Reports 
exceeds, we are told, two thousand and 
they relate to almost every branch of law. 
We cannot do better than quote the 


Courts If we wish to appraise the 

merits of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, he 
must be tried, as he himself would 
have wished, by the very highest 
standards. It would be doing him 
poor justice to institute a comparison 
between him and the rank and file 
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words of Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer about 
the characteristic qualities of his judg- 
ment : — 

“ In ability, erudition and strong 
common sense he was easily the foremost 
among the Judges of the Indian High 


of judges of our rather overcrowded 
High Courts at the present day. Two 
great characteristics of Ashutosh as a 
lawyer were his vast learning and his 
prodigious industry. He was not content 
to confine his search for principles to the 
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usual repertories of Indian or English 
decisions. His quest for principles took 
him far afield to the decisions of the 
American courts, not merely of the 
Supreme court but also of the State Courts 
and to the decisions of the highest Courts 
of the Colonies. Ihe habit for turning 
for light to the American Case-law and 
jurisprudence was first started in India 
by Sir S. Subramania Iyer. Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerjee improved upon his example 
and revelled in the citation of American 
authorities — a practice beset with danger 
in the hands of less discriminating follow- 
ers It may be said that no other 

judge in India had so many varied in- 
terests making such enormous demands 
upon his time.’* 

But his chief interest centred round the 
C'alcutta University which for years was 
synonimous with Ashutosh. If he was 
great as a judge, he was certainly greater 
as an educationist. “ lo university 
concerns” he said, ” 1 have sacrificed 
all chances of study and research, pos- 
sibly to some extent, the interest of 

family and friends, and certainly a 

good part of iny strength and vitality.” 
I Ic fought for the University and he 
tecured donations for it. The magni- 
ficent buildings the Calcutta University 
now po.ssesse8, the well-stocked libraries, 
and the institutes of Science, not to speak 
of the numerous chairs, have all been the 
outcome of his unflogging efforts. He 
was Vice-Chancellor of the Univer-i 
sity from 1906 to 1914 and subsequent- 
ly for two more years. He attended his 
office in the University everyday after his 
work in the High Court and looked into 
every detail of its affairs. During the 
vacations of the High Court, it was no 
unusual sight to see him working in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s room from eleven in 


the morning to eight in the evening — 
toiling , as Sir P. C. Ray has put it, 
like a Hercules and putting his shoul- 
ders to the wheels of the elaborate 
machinery.” Indeed the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, as it is to-day, may be said to be 
the handiwork of the great man who in 
his student days had carried away all its 
honours and prizes and had dreamed of 
re-shaping it into a temple of learning as 
great as any in any part of the civilised 
world. It was his ambition to see the 
fertilising waters of intellectual knowledge 
diffuse from their great and copius 
fountainhead at the University by a 
thousand irrigating channels over the 
whole length and breadth of the land. 
He strove hard to surround the Calcutta 
University with all those elevating memo- 
rials and sanctifying associaions of 
scholars and poets and sages, that march 
in glorious procession through the ages 
and make Oxford and Cambridge a dream 
of music for the inward ear, and of 
delight for the contemplative eye. The 
secret of his success lay in his mastery of 
facts. Oliver Wendell Holmes says that 
some men lead facts about with them like 
bulldogs, and let them loose upon you 
at the least provocation. His facts were 
bulldogs that leapt at your throat and 
shook the life out of you. Such was his 
knowledge of the working of the Uni- 
versities that his convocation addresses 
were, so to say, a stethoscope through 
which one heard the beating of the heart 
of the University. 

He repelled every attack aimed at the 
University with the skill and determina- 
tion of a great general. He stood against 
any attempt made by the Government to 
curtail its powers or grants. And when 
in 1921 the Non-Co-operation movement 
launched by Mr. Gandhi attained the 
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white heat of enthusiasm he broke its back 
as far as the boycott of the University was 
concerned. He stood by his Alma Mater 
and resisted the forces of Non-Co-opera- 
tion led by no less a leader than Mr. C. 
R. Das. He stood for liberty but with- 
stood every attempt to degenerate it into 
license. 

He was a nationalist to the core of his 
being and held that nationalism was no 
bar to serving the Government loyally. 

He retired from the Bench on the 2isl 
December, 1923 and resumed practice. 
It was his programme to enter the arena 
of politics and give his countrymen a lead 
in their political progress. But he passed 
away unexpectedly on the 25th May, 1925 
mourned by all. 

If, as we hear so often, we have lost 
tcmporarilj' the spark of the divine we 
must take for our first man one less than 
heroic — one who by an exceptional union 
of qualities touches a certain ideal of per- 
fection which is a sort of greatness. Sir 
A.*5hutosh possessed that union of qualities 
in a manner which was surprising. His 
mind was a seed-plot of ideas. And as 
for his stock of general information — well 
— massy, splendid and various treasures 
were laid up in his large mind. lo him 
action was the only valid gospel of life 
and he had the energy of a steam-engine. 
But he hated heat without light, volition 
without direction and pa.ssion without 
purpose. Lven those who could not 
agree with him admired his compelling 
conviction because his information gave 
rise to those reserves of power that en- 
dowed his words with their peculiar 
weight and his actions with their stamp of 
authority. 

In private life Ashutosh was simple and 
unostentatious. He preferred the tradi- 
tional ways of old Bengal to the con- 
ventions of European, civilisation. But he 


was proud of his nationality and of the 
culture he has heir to. 

Besides being a judge of the High Court 
and a Vice-Chancellor of the Universit> 
he was also a member of the Legislature 
on more than one occasion, and distin- 
guished himself by his wise moderation 
and dignified criticism. 

We have said that Ashutosh was great 
as a Judge and greater as an educationist. 
But he was greatest as a man. His in 
telligency, industry and independenc(‘ 
made him a leader of men and he was 
a true and great leader. After all he had 
the unquenchable spirit of old Ulysses — 
tlic spirit yearning in desire to seek a 
newer world: 

lo follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 

thought. 

* « « 

lo strive, to seek, to find and not to 

yield.' 
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WHEN THE POET LOVED 

By “ NIKMA.’’ 


“ Darling, do you know how much 1 
love you ” asked a modern girl to her 
lover in a Cinema House. “ I know, but 
I can’t say how much ” was the ready 
reply. It is a pity that in these days of 
wireless and television, of high speed 
cars and delicate measuring instruments, 
scientists have not invented an apparatus 
that could record the depth and intensity 
of love of our morlern couples. For years, 
it was the exclusive realm of poets and 
flrainatists. Now, I lollywood Stars and 
Divorce Courts have usurped it. 

What the modern lover failed to 
I'lea.sure, the ancient poet has recorded — 
perhaps one of the greatest of love 
ptories in history. 

Dante’s love for Beatrice is one of the 
lAirest and most pathetic incidents in the 
life of any poet. Dante, when he was 
nine years old fell deeply in love with 
!h atrice the nine year old daughter of 
a highly esteemed Florentine Citizen. 

1 he occasion of their first meeting was 
a May-Day fe.stival held at the latter’s 
house. Young Dante experienced an emo> 
tion .so intense that it affected his whole 
life. Instead of playing with the other 
children, he stood apart, pale and rapt 
with adoration for the gentle, beauti- 
ful girl who.se image was never after- 
wards to be absent from his mind. 

Nine years were to pass before he saw 
her again and the sight of her, now grown 
womanhood, and ineffably beautiful, 
completely overwhelmed him. 1 rembl- 
with emotion, he returned home to 


write the first of those wnderful sonnets 
that tell the .story of his deathless love. 

Dante, the young lover regarded his 
love with such sacred reverence that he 
feared to come within her presnee. 1 ie 
sought out other ladies and to them he 
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extolled the virtues of Beatrice. But this 
lead to the greatest tragedy. She mis- 
understood him. When she next met' 
Dante, she mocked at him for his faith- 
lessness. The poet was so stricken with 
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grief that he became ill and had to be 
carried from the house. Beatrice never 
knew of the intensity of his feelings for 
her. She was too pure and remote for 
him to be the subject of any earthly 
affection. 

Soon afterwards Beatrice married a 
rich merchant. Dante became resigned 
to his fate, but his mind was now filled 
with terrible forebodings that Beatrice 
would die. It was true. Beatrice died 
when she was ju.st 24 years of age. 

Two years later he married. In spite 
of it Dante’s niy.stical love for Beatrice 
remained the inspiring force of his life. 
He looked upon his earthly exi.stence as 
a pilgrimage and upon himself as an', 
erring spirit guided to perfection, by the 
supernatural influence of Beatrice. 1 le 
said to himself “It is my hope that I 
y.hall yet write concerning her what hath 
not before been written of any woman.” 
And it has come out true in the immortal 
“ Divine Comedy “. 

In his beautiful Italian language he 
begins by telling how he was wandering 
through the forest on the Thursday 
morning before Ea.ster in the year 1300. 

1 lis way was suddenly barred by three 


furious beasts, a wolf, a lion, and a. 
leopard. All seems lost, but all at once 
the poet Virgil appears before him. ITic 
great Latin poet salutes his disciple say- 
ing that he has been commanded by the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Lucy and Beatrice to 
guide him through the regions of the 
next world. Under the guidance of 
Virgil, Dante is first taken to Hell. On 
the way they encounter throngs of con- 
demned souls. Most of them are atoning 
for their sins on earth suffering dreadful 
torments. At the very bottom of the pit 
of Hell lies the Devil, Lucifer, fixed foi 
ever in ice. 

Dante and Virgil climb down Lucifer’s 
limbs to the centre of the earth, and then 
climbing upward for a day and a night 
they reach the surface of the earth and 
the beginning of the mountains of 
Purgatory. This region is inhabited by 
souls who have repented loo late and ar(‘ 
now sudering a period of Penance. 

I hen the two poets climb its seven 
steep terraces at the top of which is the 
F.arthly l^aradise. Here Virgil departs. 
Beatrice appears and conducts Dante into 
the Presence of God I Iim.self. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHY 


By Miss P. MAMMEN, B.A., 

(Stanley Girls' High School, Hyderabad.) 


Geography is one of the most fascinat- 
ing and universal of all the Sciences of 
to-day, because it touches human life at 
so many points. A student cannot grow 
up without constant contact with geo- 
graphy. The various phrases of geo- 


graphy are certainly delightful to anv 
student. One student feels the romance 
of maps; another finds special interest in 
the story of wind and rain, cold and heal; 
a third with great pleasure seeks for a 
knowledge of vegetation and animal lif^ 
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of various countries; a fourth reads with 
delight and interest of foreign lands where 
customs and manners are so different from 
those of his own land; while a fifth likes 
the study of the great industries and 
manufactures which have grown up in 
different parts of the world. It may thus 
be seen that geography tells its great 
stories to every student, and that it is 
a very wide subject. 

Geography may be defined as writings 
about the earth; for Geo comes from a 
Greek word meaning Earth, and (traphij 
from the word to Write. But the study 
of geography is not confined to earth 
alone, for it is closely related to geology, 
astronomy, and to other sciences as well. 

I lerc it may be noted that both geography 
and history are inter-related. 1 he latter 
entirely depends on the former. It has 
be<*n .said by one of the 1 listorians that 
“ Geography i.s the root of history, and 
history is the fruit of geography.” It is 
understood that the hi.story of a country is 
the result of its geography. One cannot 
fully understand the history of any coun- 
try, without a knowledge of its own 
geography. 

I here are many interesting ways of 
Ftiidying geography. A student mu.st 
btgin the study of geography by paying 
>pecial attention to the geography of his 
home, city, or town. I he student learns 
best, if he proceeds from familiar things 
to those unknown. After becoming 
familiar with his own town and his own 
F’^ate or province, he is ready to gain a 
knowledge of wider areas, and to a 
dweller of a country other than his own. 
Vet very few actually realize the size of 
tl’eir home country. 

The study of comparison makes a 
' tudent know much in geography. He 
'uusl be able to rank his own state or 


province with other countries in area, 
physical features, population, etc. 

1 he boundary lines is another interest- 
ing topic in the study of geography. 
1 here are both physical and political 
boundary lines in the world. I he latter 
is a man-made phrase of geography, 
while the former is really determined by 
the physical conditions. 1 hesc natural 
barriers have great influence on the 
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climatic conditions of a country. In many 
countries the* physical features almost 
make the climate. 1 hese two important 
factor.?, namely physical features and 
climate together control the distribution of 
vegetation. F.ach type of climate has its 
own type of vegetation, for example the 
Meditenanean climate yields Mediterra- 
nean friuts, such as grapes, orange and 
lemon; while Equatorial climate produces 
tall ever-green trees. Just as the climate 
determines vegetation, the vegetation con- 
trols animal life. We cannot find sheep 
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in forest areas, nor do we find elephants 
in I^olar regions. On the other hand, 
sheep are found in pasture lands while 
elephants are found in Equatorial and 
tropical forests. I hus we see that each 
type of vegetation has its own character- 
istic animals. 

Then we come to man. Man’s life is 
really controlled by all these factors, 
namely physical features, climate, vegeta- 


tion and animal life. Any student is 
naturally more interested in human beings 
than in other things. The people — their 
characteristics, their customs, their dress, 
their occupation and their needs constitute 
the central factor in Geography as it is 
.studied to-day. East though not least, 
is the human geography which is the most 
Interesting and important part of our 
subject. 


DICTATORS OF THE WORLD 


lop Row from the left: (I) Stalin of Russia (2) Kemal F*asha of lurkcy. 

Second Row — (1) 1 litler of Germany. (2) Mussolini of Italy. 

Bottom Row — (1) Admiral 1 lorthy of Hungary (2) President Roosevelt of 
America (3) Dr. Dollfuss of Austria. 





Top Row from iKc left- (I) l-copaW Hams, big business man, m gaol. 
(2) Stavisky, gambler, financier, .suicide. (5) Hairy, financier in gaol. 
Bottom Row— (1) Loewensticn financier disappeared from plane. 

(2) Kreiiger, financier, suicide. 




THE INDO-JAPANESE TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

Hy B. R. SRN. I. C. S. 


We have got to face the fact,” said 
the Hon’ble Sir George Schuster in a 
recent speech*, ” that the world’s market 
as a field for the free exchange of pro- 
ducts of various countries, each country 
producing that which it is best fitted to 
produce, is a conception which will no 
longer be fully realised. One may, by 
agreement between groups of nations, 
such as the nations of the British Common- 
wealth, provide special sections of the 
world in which a system of coinparalive- 
iy free exchange can be maintained. 
Arrangements such as the Ottawa Agree- 
ment which has facilitated trade within 
such a group have enormous possibilities. 
Apart from special arrangements of this 
nature, it may be possible for a country 
to help its international trade by special 
undertakings with a particular country, 
such as, for example, the iinderstandmg 
which has recently been reached between 
India and Japan. All the evidence goes 
to show that international trade is likely 
to become more and more dependent on 
special arrangements of this kind, and 
when a country docs not look after itself 
by making .such arrangements, it may well 
lose its place as a factor in international 
trade.” 

We shall analyse here the circumstances 
that have led up to the Indo-Japanese 
trade agreement and its implications. 


of lu'onoiiiif Hii tl>.‘ 131 li .I.Tiniary. 1933. 


Japan’s Exports to India 

In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the trade of japan with India was not 
very important. In 1903-04 the total of 
the trade was 1 0 92 crorcs and the bulk 
of this trade was represented by raw 
cotton which japan required for her 
rapidly expanding cotton industry. In 
191 3-14 the year just before the declara 
tion of the European war the value of 
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this trade was 27 47 crores. The expand- 
ing Hade of Japan with India was attribut- 
ed to the establishment of commercial 
agencies, the ability to supply cheap 
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articles, the establishment of a direct line 
of steamer service with India and the 
opening of a branch of a Japanese bank 
Thus out of a total of 22 66 crorcs of 


Kx ports to 


l‘rin(‘i|):il arliilos. 

V'aliu* 1 
(lakh.s). 1 


]<.><. , 

\lr 

19.40-0 : 

llid'‘s and skins 

13-2 i 

.Ini inaMiil'acliirc's 

14-B ■ 

.\1a 

0-5 ; 


l.Gl-O 

OtI M- ai'licli'f 

1,20-0 


22.()G.S 


at Bombay.* I he position of the Japanese 
trade with India in 1913-14 will be mani- 
fest from the following table: — 


Iiiipori.s 1 1 '( 


l'riii( H):il aitu-lt!s. 

Valni* 

(lakhs). 


Its. 

.\|i|ta)vl 

10-2 

(.‘ani|ilujr 

12.4 

(■'ttliin hn.sliTY 

03-3 

(lla.Ns and 

150 

.\l,il« In*.'; 

3‘' 0 


dl-4 

Mlk IM.UMlt’.lrl m* 

144-0 

OlluT artirlc... 

1.30-0 


475-0 


(xports raw cotton alone accounted for 
19 4 crorc's. On the? import side the trade 
<>i japan was 47 crorcs only. It is slgni- 
llcaiit to note* that Japan's share in the 
hulian trade was 6 4 per cent, as against 
Ciicat Britain’s share of 41) 7 per cent. 

The Effects of the European War 
upon the Indo-Japanese Trade 

I he European war effected far-rt'aching 
'Kangf-.s upon the course of the Indo- 
lapanese trade. With the curtailment of 
imports from the European countries, 
(opportunities presented themselves to 
lapan for an expansion of trade with 
liivlia of which she fully availed herself. 

1 lie following table will show the great 

^ Hoviow of tl.o Indian Trado. 1913-14, pa-o 11. 


increase in the liido- Japanese trade during 


the period : - 

fl llltl 

(VCOO). 

K.v])t>rl.s 

to 

(YtX)0). 

1913 14 

3.U!7 

15,115 

1915 1/ 

.. O.OflO 

lil,75() 

191 i Ui 

. 12.175 

22.733 

inii) 19 

. 22.3-19 

19,427 

1919 20 

, 19,153 

45,25f) 

1 hus the 

share of Japan in 

the trade 


of India rose from 6 4 per cent, in 1913-14 
to 14 9 in 1918-19, whereas the share of 
Great Britain during the same period fell 
from 4l) 7 to 3 )’ 3. 

The Expansion of the Japanese Trade 
in Cotton Goods 

rhe nature of expansion of Japan’s 
trade with India can best be realised from 
a study of the figures of the trade in 
cotton, piece-goods and yarn — 
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(Millions of yards). 


Count riea. 

; l*re war 

War 

Post-war 

1928-29. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 


■ av«ratj:e. 

avorai^e. 

avpraj^f. 




[Tnilod Kin;;dom 

... 1 2,563 

1,702 

1,199 

1,456 

383 

597 

NL'Iluo'laiid.s 

23 

12 

11 

19-6 

6 

4 

llel;’iiim 

4 

•5 

.8 

2-4 

-2 

-3 

Swit/.i’iland 

5-2 

2-4 

3-2 

11-1 

7-5 

10 

Italy 

10-5 

91 

4-3 

, 37-6 

11-1 

7-7 

China 

... : .7 

•8 

2-3 , 

; 13-5 

4 

-9 

dapan 

... 1 3.1 

97-6 

113-4 ■ 

> 357-3 

339-7 

579-7 

t)tli('r count rii's 

... ! 7-4 

16 

2-1 

6-4 i 

1 2-8 

3-8 

'IVlTM. 

2,631-6 

1,840.9 

1,351-6 

1,936 

775-6 

1,225-2 


Before the war the import of piece-goods 
from Japan was 31 million yards as con- 
trasted with 2,563 million yards from 
United Kingdom. In 1932-33 the import 
figure for japan rose to 5797 million yards 
while the same from the United Kingdom 


I'liiliMl Kingdom 

Thus while the trade of the United 
Kingdom fell from 97' I per cent, to 48 7 
per cent., that of japan advanced from 
•3 per cent, to 47'3 per cent. 1 his enor- 


fell to 597 million yards. 1 he percentag(‘ 
shares of the difierent countries in th(' 
total quantities of piece-goods imported 
will illustrate more clearly the decline of 
the British trade and the increase in the 
Japanese trade — 

191,^4. 1930 51. 193132. 1932 33. 

97-1 49-4 40-7 

0-3 36-1 43-d 47-3 

mous increase of the Japanese trade wa.s 

at the expense of the British tr.-ide. 1 he 
trade in cotton twist and yarn tells the 
same story — 


(Million lb.*!.) 



Conntrif.s 



Wai 

iPt.st 

1931 32. 

1932 33. 




1 a\crai;c. 

j axcra^c. 

1 a\cra,u.c. 



Cnilt-d Kim;di 

J 



24-6 

25-7 

11-9 

13-3 

dapan 



0-45 

7-4 

16-7 

6-2 

18-1 

*('liiiia 



0-15 

0-21 

0-53 

13-2 

13-2 



'1 OT.\L 

41-7 

34-0 

44-6 

31-5 

45-1 


Thus, while the imports of cotton yarn 
from the United Kingdom fell from 37 
million lbs. in the pre-war period to I3'3 
millin lbs. in 1932-33, those from Japan 
rose from '45 million lbs. to 18’ 1 million 
lbs. during the same period. In 1913-14 


the share of the United Kingdom in the 
import trade in cotton yarn was 86 per 
cent. In 1932-33 it was only 30 per cent. 

* Tilt' imports frt)m ('liina woro from mills tl'- 
were undor .);ip;im*.«(' mamijromimi. 
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During the same period the share of Japan 
rose from 2 per cent, to 40 per cent. 

Enormous Expansion of Imports 
from Japan 

It is not merely in the cotton piece-goods 
and yarn trades that Japan made a 
phenominal advance. Japan’s share in 
the total import trade of India was 15 4 

Jiiiptd t.'s from vJapan. 

A\v, and purlor 
Appartd 
Arlifiriiil j-ilk 
ikihhiiis 

Hiiot.s riiift . .« 

lira.ss. liroti/t‘, elr. 
itnisli('.s and brooms 
Ibil Ions of all sorts 
(\iniplior 

Carrianos' 

(\'mc*nt 
('licmi«als 
( 'oal and i okc 
Copper 
( ‘oiton raw 
( ‘l^llon liosiery 
( 'ot loll piece Hoods 
Ct»llon\arn 

( 'otton oM er manufact m e 
I Iriius and niedi. iiu'.s 
Mart beiiw a re and poin l.ii 
Fnriiiliire 

Cla.s.'^ware . . 

[faberdaslierv ai d mil'iiie 
Ifardw.ire 
liislrnmenls 
I I'on ( >1' st eel 

Machinery ami mill work 

Matches 

Faints 

I’apor ami paste hoard 
Provisions and oilman’s si 
l?nhh(>r niannfact tire 
Silk, raw 

Silk mannfaj’tnres 

Spices 

Stationery 

’Pea ehei-'ts 

'I’oilel ivipiirites ... 

'I'oys ... 

Ihnhrella.s and fillinH.s 
Wood liinhev 
Wood jnnntjfiidin’es 
Wool 1 on m a rni f a cl it res 
(Hhor articles 

Total 


per cent, in 1932 .33 as contrasted with 
the United Kingdom’s 36 8 per cent, when 
she came next only to the L'nited Kingdom 
as a supplier of India’s imports. The 
value of the total japane.se import trade 
increased from 3 64 crorcs in the pre-war 
period to 20 47 crores in 1932-33. Ihe 
following table illustrates the progressive 
increase of the Japanese import trade in 
India in different classes of goods: — 

[111 tlimi.s.inda of nipt‘e.s. 1 



1030 .51. 

1931 32. 

1932 .33. 

3 

4 hO 

3.83 ; 

4,41 

9.17 
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1.51.11 

2.16.26 
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4.02 

3.(r1 

4.75 

U) 

()7.1h 

48.72 

31.57 

7 

24.70 

16.97 
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l.K) 

90 
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India’s Exports to Japan 

India's exports to Japan consist mainly 
of raw materials of which the most 
important is raw cotton. I he only manu- 
factured commodities that arc exported to 
japan are pi^ iron and jute manufactures. 


K.xpuils ot Tiuliaii produce. 

Haw ciittnii 
Hides and ; kins ... 
fiDii at)d >;cel 
Haw jutc 

.lute iiiaiiiifacliircs 
l.ac ... 
i.ead . . 

Manures 
<Mlcak('s 
npiiini 
Har.iHin \\a\ 

I’nlse . . 

Hire ... 

< )fli(*r ai l ides 

r«n’\L 

Japanase Competition with Indian 
Industries 

I he increasing Imports in manufactured 
goods from Japan exposed a number of 
Indian industries to acute competition. 
Of the Industries affected thereby the 
most important was the cotton industry. 
Superior industrial efficiency aided by 
cheap sea freights enabled Japan to sell 
her cotton manufactures at a price at 
which it was unprofitable for the Indian 
mills to produce. It was urged by the 
Bombay Millowncrs’ Association before 
the Tariff Board in 1926 that the inferior 
labour conditions of the country accom- 
panied by double-shift working enabled 
Japan to produce cotton goods and yarns 
af a lower cost of production than the 
Indian mills. 1 hey therefore advocated 


Before the war, Japan bought in the Indian 
market more than she sold and the 
balance of trade in favour of India was 
18 crores. 1 he value of the imports from 
Japan now exceeds that of exports by 7 
crores, I he following table will make the 
position clear: — 


I In tlinusiinds «»t' nptoos. 1 


MV.- war 

1950-31. 

1931-32. 

1932 33. 

J 4,50,70 

20,99,31 

1 1 .04,66 
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15,24 
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24,81 

2,17 
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15.49 
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5.25 
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2.71 

15,19 
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”27.35 

4.40 

”‘6,56 

4.19 

10,17 

11.73 

9,28 

1 .55,89 

1.19 

36 

62.27 

6.37 

44..‘)7 

47.50 

42,90 

16,84,66 

23.73, 19 

13.01.28 

13,95.10 


the protection of the Indian cotton mill 
industry ng.qinst Japanfre competition. 
I be majority of 1 arlff Board held that 
the extep^ of unfair coinnetition betwtv n 
India and Japan was compensated by thf 
then existing duties upon imported cotton 
goods and yarn. They, therefore, (I1<1 
not recommend the grant of protection to 
the cotton industry agair'st foreign import.-^ 
They, however, recommended the in 
crease of duties upon all foreign pltn e 
goods from II to 1 5 per cent, with a view 
to encourage the spinning of finer count.‘< 
of yarn in India by the grant of a boiinfv 
to be given from the proceeds of the cm 
hanced duty. The President of the "l ari'l 
Board, however, advocated the levy of <'' 
differential duty upon Japanese goods. 
The Government of India did not accept 
the recommendations either of the majur- 
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ity or the minority of the Tariff Board. 
I'he levy of a differential duty involved 
the abrogation of the Anglo- Japanese 
Trade Convention of 1903. It was not 
considered judicious to do that at that 
stage. 

Serious Plight of the Bombay 
Mill Industry: Cotton Tariff 
Act of 1927 

The Indian mills produced coarser and 
medium counts of yarn and it was in these 
counts that coiiipetitioii was acute owing 
to the imports of cheaper yarn from japan. 
The situation of the mill industry went 
from bad to worse and several mills stoo l 
on the verge of collapse. 1 he Govern- 
rnent of India therefore decided to give 
some relief to the manufacturers of yarn 
and to levy a minimum specific duty of 
I j anna.s per lb. or 5 per cent, ad valorem 
on imported yarn, ihis meant a duty of 10 
per cent, on coarser yarns and the measure 
wap passed as the C otton Yarn Amend- 
nienl Act of 1927. 1 he Act failed to 

bring any appreriabh' reli('f to the in- 
dustry. I he Bombay mlllowneis tried to 
reorganise the industry by effecting eco 
iHiiny as suggested by the I aritf Board, 
i l)t ir efforts were frustrated largely by 
tbe .‘•'pread of a general spirit of revolt 
runeng the labourers. 1 here were two 
whoh'sale strikes in the cotton industry, 
ct'ce in 1928 and again in 1929. Impress- 
ed by the growing seriousness of the posi 
tion of the Bombay I extile Industry, the 
Government of India appointed in July 
1929, Mr. G. S. Hardy, I.(\S.. to " ascer- 
tain and report what changes have takv^n 
idoce fince the Tariff Board reported on 
the volume of imports, classes of goods 
imported and the extent and severity of 
external competition with the products of 
the Indian mills.*’ 


Report of Mr. Hardy 

IVIr. I lardy made an exhaustive analysis 
of the various cla.sses of cotton piece-goods 
imported as also of the production of the 
Indian mills. I he linding.s of Mr. 1 lardy 
are broadly summarised as follows: — 

(I) 1 li(* Indian mills have made a 
trenif ndous progre?.s in the output of grey 
and coloured goods. I his progress is 
most noliceable in the coarser varieties of 
goods, for which Indian cotton is suitable. 
In medium grades of grey and coloured 
goods, her most .serious rival is Japan, 
although in recent years Italy has also in- 
crcasigly tended to become a competitor 
to be reckoned with. 

(2) I he L lilted K Ingdoin has lost heavily 
both in grey and coloured goods of 
medium counts to japan and India. At 
present, in bltached (white) goods and in 
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finer grades of grey and coloured goods, 
her trade is non-competitive, while in the 
medium grades of such varieties she as 
well as India is severely handicapped by 
Japanese competition. 

(3) 1 he striking progress of japan in the 
import trade is noticeable in plain grey 
goods of medium qualities and so far the 
progress made has been attained at the 
cost of the United Kingdom. At the 
present time, however, her strong position 
in this line of the import trade is a handi- 
cap to the Indian industry, because the 
demand for the coarser varieties of piece- 
goods having been fully satiated by the 
great expansions of Indian output, the 
next stage of evolution of Indian mills can 
only take place by an increase in the out- 
put of medium grades of cloth.”* 

The Tariff Act of 1930: 

Differential Duties Imposed 

I hese findings established the impera- 
tive necessity of protecting the Indian 
cotton mill Industry against competing 
foreign imports. 1 he imports from Great 
Britain were non-competitive in the sense 
that the Indian mills did not produce 
goods of those types. A tariff had there- 
fore to be devised which would protect 
the Indian industry and at the same time 
would not impose any inordinate burden 
upon the consumers of finer goods. In 
their desire to grant an additional measure 
of assistance to the cotton mill industry by 
an enhancement of the import duty, the 
Government of India were Influenced by 
another and a far niore powerful consider- 
ation. The budget of 1930-31 had dis- 
closed a deficit of over 4 crores and the 
Government had already decided to raise 
the import duty on piece-goods from 1 1 

* Dcy : “ The Indian Tariff Problem,” pa^^e 77. 


to 15 per cent, for additional revenue. It 
was found that the new rate of 15 per 
cent, would not be sufficient to meet the 
needs of the case. A scheme of differ- 
entiation was therefore introduced in the 
I ariff Act of 1930. 1 his Act provided 

that in the case of plain grey goods the 
duty was to be 15 per cent, on British 
goods and 20 per cent, on non-British 
goods with a proviso that the Indian in- 
dustry would be guaranteed a minimum 
specific duty of 31 annas per pound. 
This meant that if the ad valorem rate 
was higher than the specific duty of 3j 
annas, the former would be enforced. In 
respect of the other varieties of piece- 
goods the Act provided for a simple 
differential ad Valoreri] rate of 15 per cent, 
against British goods and 20 per cent, 
against those of i\on-F3ritlsh origin. Under 
this scheme of differentiation most of the 
Japanese imports came under the higher 
rate of duty, while most of the British 
goods came under the lower rate. I here 
was a good deal of non-official opposition 
to this measure on the ground that it in- 
volved the principle of Imperial Prefer- 
ence. I he Government of India assured 
the Legislature that the measure did nol 
involve any such Fjrinciple and had to 
introduced to meet a complicated eco- 
nomic situation. 

Dissatisfaction of Japan 

The enactment was interpreted b> 
Japan as a measure of discrimination pure 
and .simple against her good.s and was 
bitterly resented. It marked the beglnnin^^ 
of commercial hostility between Japan and 
India. In April 1931, due to financial 
difficulties the Government of India ha<’ 
to increase the tariff on British textiles to 
20 per cent, and on foreign textiles to 2 > 
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per cent. In the same year a surcharge 
of 25 per cent, of the existing rates of 
duty was imposed on all goods. I he net 
result was that the British textiles were 
subjected to a duty 25 per cent, and 
foreign textiles to 31^ per cent. 

Suspension of the Gold Standard by 
Japan and its Effects 

In September 1931, Great Britain sus- 
pended the Gold Standard and a few 
months later Japan followed suit. With 
the abandonment of the Gold Standard 
by japan, the exchange value of the Yen 
fell down from Rs. 136 to Rs. 110 per 
100 Yen. Due to the depreciation of the 
Yen the imports of textiles from Japan 
were offered at lower prices and the 
Indian mills were exposed to acute com- 
petition. Ihe influx of Japanese goods 
was regarded as a case of Exchange 
Dumping and further protection against 
them was demanded by the Indian mills. 
I he qu(!stion was referred to the I ariff 
Board and on their recommendation the 
rat(‘ of duty on non-British cotton textiles 
was raised to 50 per cent, in August 1932. 
1 hereafter the Yen depreciated further 
and on the 10th June 1933 the tariff on 
non [British cotton textiles was increased 
by 25 per cent, again. 

Boycott of Indian Cotton by Japan 

As the following table will show. Japan 
Js the biggest customer of Indian cotton. 
She takes about 50 per cent, of her total 
‘ xporl which forms nearly 50 per cent, of 
tlic total produce: — 


Ypiir. 

Production 1 

export s. 

Kx purls 
jjipnii. 


52,00 

.■^9,26 

16.(K' 

l;ril 32 

40,00 

1 25.69 

10.80 

''Ii2 33 

45,16 

1 20.63 

10,85 


As a measure of retaliation against the 
high increase of tariff against her goods, 
Japan announced a boycott of Indian 
cotton, i he boycott disorganised India's 
export trade in cotton seriously and the 
ryots wore thre.'itened with unusually low 
prices for their products. Between Sep- 
tember 1 and December 31, 1933, during 
which period the boycott operated, the 
total cotton exports from Bombay were 
212,679 bales. Of these, 17,756 bales 
were exported to Great Britain, 112,366 
bales to I '.urope. 73. 1 19 bales to China and 
only 321 bale.s to Japan. In the corres- 
ponding period of the previous y» ar, the 
totcil exports were 298,981 bales of which 
189,01 1 bales had gone to Japan. The 
best ye ar was 1930 when out of a total 
of 692, 1 30 bales exported from Bombay, 
Japan had taken 399,516 bales. 

Need for a Commercial Agreement 

I he commercial complications that 
resulted from the enhancement duties on 
Japanese cotton goods and the boycott 
of Indian cotton by the Japanese spinners 
cau.sed grave anxiety to both countries. 
On the one hand, the Government of India 
had to protect tlie Indian mill industry 
against unfair competition and at the same 
time could not ignore the interests of the 
cotton grower which were jeopardised by 
the Japanese boycott. On the other 
hand, Japan could not afford to lose the 
Indian market without grave injury to her 
cotton industry. 1 he question therefore 
was whether the two countries could not 
conclude a commercial agreement by 
which their mutual interests could be re- 
conciled. Negotiations were opened with 
Japan who sent a trade delegation to dis- 
cuss an agreement. On the 7th January 
an agreement was concluded. 
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Provisions of the Trade Agreement 

1 he important provisions of the agree- 
ment may briefly be stated here — 

(1) India agret^d to grant Japan most 
favoured nation treatment, under which 
no discriminatory tariff would be imposed 
against Japan. 

(2) 1 he agreement was otherwise con- 
fined to the cotton trade. 

(3) Japan agreed to buy 1 ,000,000 cotton 
bales in return for exporting to India 

325.000. 000 yards of cotton piece-goods 
but could export 400,000,000 yards by 
buying a further 500,000 cotton bales. In 
case the export of Indian raw cotton to 
Japan in any cotton yecir should fall below 

1.000. 000 bales, the quota of Japanese 
piece-goods for the corresponding piece- 
goods year was to be determined by re> 
ducing the above basic quota at the rate 
of 2,000,000 yards for every 10,000 bales 
of deficit. In case, such export in any 
cotton year exceeded 1 ,000,000 bales, the 
quota of Japanese piece-goods for the 
corresponding piece-goods year was to 
be determined by increasing the basic 
quota at the rate of 1,500,000 yards for 
every additional 10,000 bales provided 
that the quota did not exceed 400,000,000 
yards. 

(4) Any year’s excess purchase of cotton 
was to be credited to the following year. 

(5) 1 he agreement imposed no obliga- 
tion on Japcin to buy the minimum 
number of cotton bales. Japan could 
export to India 125, ()()(), 000 yards of 
cotton goods without any obligation to 
buy Indian cotton. 

(6) Japanese piece-goods imports would 
be regulated on the following basis: — 45 
I'cr cent, of the imported piece-goods 
would be grey goods, 34 per cent, colour- 
ed goods, 13 per cent, bordered grey, and 


fl per cent, bleached goods. Variation 
for the purpose of smooth trade operation 
was allowed, provided it did not exceed 
10 per cent, in the case of each of the 
grey or coloured goods categories and 29 
per cent, in the case of each of the 
bordered grey or bleached goods cate- 
gories. But a variation under one head 
must be met by lowering the import on 
any other head, so that the total imports 
of piece-goods did not exceed the fixed 
quota. 

(7) Japan recognised India’s policy to 
safeguard and protect her industries, but 
whenever any duties were imposed 
similar articles which were the produce or 
other or higher than those levied on 
against Japanese goods which worked 
harshly, Japan could make* represents 
lions through the usual diplomatu 
channels. 

(6) In order to correct the effects of any 
variation of the exchange value of Yen 
relative to the Rupee subsequent to 
December 31, 1933, the Government of 
India rcscrvc:d the right of imposing, or 
varying from lime to lime, special rates 
of customs duty and articles which were 
the produce or manufacture of Japan, 
other or higher than lho.se levied m; 
similar articles which were the produi. e m 
manufacture of any other country. 

(9) 1 he customs duties to be imposed 1)> 
the Government of India on the japan<'so 
piece-goods were not to exceed tin 
following rales: — On plain greys 50 per 
cent, acl calorcm or 5^ annas per lb.; on 
others 50 per cent, ad valorem. 

The Interest of the Cotton Grower 
Safeguarded 

It will be manifest from the terms of 
the agreement that the Government of 
India have safeguarded the interests of 
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rlifferent parties as far as possible in the 
circumstances. As pointed out above, 
Japan takes about 50 per cent, of India’s 
total export which forms about 50 per 
cent, of the total produce. 1 he cardinal 
feature of the agreement is that if Japan 
wants to sell cotton piece-goods in Indian 
market, she must buy a definite quantity 
of raw cotton from India. I he import- 
ance of Japanese market is liable to be 
under-rated in some quarters who look 
to the Indian mills as potential buyers of 
all raw cotton produced in the country. 

It is true that owing to the expansion of 
the cotton mill industry there has been 
.some increase in the consumption of raw 
cotton produced in the country but of late 
Indian mills have been developing finer 
spinning for which they are importing 
inore and more Egyptian and American 
cotton. In view of these developments 
it was only right that the Government of 
India should attach so much importance 
to safeguarding the interests of the cotton^ 
growers. 

Interest of the Indian Mill Industry 
Safeguarded 

1 he interests of the cotton manufacturer 
liave also been safeguarded. Japan will 
not be permitted to .sell in the Indian 
inarkt I an increasing quantity of piece- 
goods every year. She will be given a 
definite quota of the total imports of piece- 
goods. I he limitation in imports from 
japan will enable the local industry to 
capture the additional market in the 
country that may develop in future. It 
is also expected to prevent the falling 


tendency in the prices of imports and con- 
sequently in those of the domestic manu- 
factures. It cannot be reasonably expect- 
ed that when Japan will have no further 
scope of expansion in this line of trade, 
she will pursue a policy of cut-throat 
competition. Further, the injurious effects 
of exchange depreciation by Japan have 
been amply provided against. The Gov- 
ernment of India have full powers to 
correct the effects of exchange deprecia- 
tion by varying the rates of duty imposed 
on Japanese goods. Any advantage from 
exchange depreciation will also in a large 
measure be counterbalanced by the higher 
prices she will have to pay for raw cotton 
which she will have to buy under the 
agreement. I he ')() per cent, duty in his 
favour is a good handicap and should be 
sufficient for the Indian manufacturer un- 
less there b<‘ .some fundamental defect in 
his industry which .should not be en- 
jcouraged by the State at the expense of 
the consumers. 

Conclusion 

As Sir Cicorge Schuster observed, the 
future covrrse of international trade is 
going to be diri-cted mainly by commer- 
cial treaties and understanding. How 
th<- present agreement between Japan and 
India will work out in practice it is 
.lifficult to predict But to the credit ot 
ibc llon ble Sir Joseph Rhore and the 
C'.cvcrnment of India it must be said that 
in making this agreement they have been 
inflneneed by no other consideration than 
service to the interests of the Indian 
people. 



HUMOUR-THE SAUCE OF LIFE 

By DEVIDAS B. KAF'^ADIYA. 


Carlyle’s remark “ Make yourself an 
honest man and then you may be sure 
that there is one rascal less In the world 
offers an excellent example of administer- 
ing castor oil effectively either with rasp- 
berry juice or as sweet castophene. Its 
r.parkling wit and humour. Hashing forth 
from the* grim clouds of moral and philo- 
sophy, help us in obliterating the false 
and baseless notion (essentially Indian) 
that wit and humour are a superfluous 
scum and play no important part in 
man’s struggles for the higher planes of 
life. 

Says Dr. Dave, “ Every nation and 
people on earth had their inherent quality 
of humour and fun-making; the English, 
the French, the Italians, the Germans, the 
Dutch — all possessed this trait in every- 
day existence of theirs, as an inevitable 
escape from the humdrum and tedium of 
life. But our people due probably to our 
hereditary and other worldly conception 
of life and mundane existence have im- 
planted in themselves such an awful 
sense of gravity and seriou-sness that they 
fight shy of humour and fun (in the real 
sense of the term)”. 

Sir R. K. Shaninukham ( hetly. 
President, of the Legislative Assembly 
al.so regrets ir) a .similar tone. ” Lack of 
humour”, says he, ” i.s a feature of 

Indian Journali.sm Our public life 

would be all the better if there was a 
little more sense of humour in our public 
men.” And, writes I lis Lordship the 
Eis.hop of Madras, ” I believe that the 
cultivation of the sense of humour is one 


of the most useful things of life, and any 
one who cultivates the sense of humour 
in India at the present time is doing real 
service to India.” 

That humour is the sauce of life, we 
Indians, have sadly forgotten and have* 
satisfied ourselves with hollow brags about 
the past geniuses like Raja Birbal and 
I enali Raman. 

Our cramped and narrow social and 
religious surroundings and environments 
are largely rtjsponsible for our lack of 
humour. Our inherited sense of over 
much seriousness has dried up the very 
life-sap of humour from amongst us; so 
much so, that when v\'e actually move, we 
look lik(^ ” walking encyclopaedias, 
weighed down by overmuch thinking of 
things, which, really .speaking, do not 
concern us at all ”. 

Our minors have little time to cultivate 
this health V, cheerful and happy sense ol 
humour, because of tlu! untimely respoe 
sibitilies thrii.st upon them by the socud 
fetters that bind them hand and fool. 
And that, again according to Dr. Dav<', 1 • 
the reason why many a young man c'l 
pronii.se succumbs to the dreadful diseasf 
of consumption and similar other dead’\ 
maladies. 

Man”, according to Addison, ” is th<* 
merriest species of the creation.’’ JudiT 
ing from this viewpoint, it would be diffi- 
cult to avSsign a suitable place to Indian.s 
in the various ” species of creation”. 

1 his sad degradation of ours is a direc' 
consequence of our mis-conception of the 
very essence of humour. Many of u.*^ 
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mistake real humour for every trite and 
vulgar joke or verse that steals from us 
an involuntary chuckle despite its harm- 
ful demeiits. Such humour, according to 
Robert Nichols, is a bogey. And it is 
indeed for such humour he declares, 
“ Slay humour ere humour slays you 
He regards real humour as a “ tonic 
medicine restoring clouded or overween- 
ing fancies to clarity Another great 
writer conceives humour as “ thinking in 
fun while feeling in earnest Explains 
George Meredith, ‘‘ if you laugh all round 
a ridiculous person, tumble him over, roll 
him about, deal him a sack, drop a tear 
on him, own his likeness to you, and 
yours to your neighbour, spare him as 
little as you shun, pity him tis much as 
you expose, it is th(', .spirit of humour ih^t 
is moving you ”. I lazlil defines humour 
as “ the describing of the ludicrous as it 
is in itself Say these great writers 
what they may, of all the gif Is possessed 
by man, humour is the most difficult to 
define. It cannot be compressed in a 
iringle definition because of its various as- 
pt'cts such as irony, satire, wit. comedy, 

farce the detailed treatment of which 

needs a larger canva.^s. 

I lapplly the western nations have long 
leccgni/ed humour ‘as an inevitable 
t j-cape from the humdrum and tedium of 
life ’ while their sorry brothc rs of the 
cast have failed to do so. 

In literature, the westerners have reaped 
a harvest of excellent humour “ sown in 
the fruitful furrows of their minds 
And a cursory glance at a few of them, 
will not be entirely out of place here. 

C haucer (the father of h.nglish poetry) 
was a great humorist and the range of 
his humour, according to J. B. Priestley. 

is extraordinarily wide, from uproarious 
laughter at bawdy antics and horseplay 


to an irony so quiet, so delicate, that 
many readers never notice it is there at 
all or ml.stake it for naivete 

And them follow in sweeping succes- 
sion, Ben Jonson with his “ caricatures 
drawn in hard tight strokes, ” Dekkcr (“ a 
gentler spirit who perhaps came nearer 
to the humour than Ben did ’ ), Middleton 

with I ley wood and Massinger the 

creator? of a great deal of “ low comedy 
and rough bustling stuff,, and Beaumont 
and I h'tcher u.sherlng “ a new tradition 
of ceinedv ’ in the field of humour. 

And then comes Swift (the great ironi.st 
cl th(^ woilcl) who “ loalher the spexies 
to which he In'longed 

Addi.son and Steele then arrive with 
their famous journals Steele’s humor- 

ous descriptions resembling “ loose 
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sketches, or fragments of a comedy ”, 
while those of Addison being ” rather 
comments or ingenious paraphrases, on 
the genuine text.” 

Dr. Johnson, who (according to Sir 

John I lawkins) was the most humorous 

man he (Hawkins) ever knew occupies 

a very important place in the field of 
humour. He was ” rarely .solemn in 
thinking, having none of that veneration 
for ideas which we find in philosophical 
doctrines ”. 

Goldsmith of ”The Good-natured Man 
and ” She Stoops to conquer ” fame is 
but too well-known and popular to 
demand a special account. 

Peacock, the novelist, imspite of h:s 

iron humur like a dry old sherry 

that will never be to everybody’s taste ” 
continues to occupy a venerable place in 
English literature. 

Fielding, the great novelist, ” a mas- 
culine writer, a man with a large cool 
mind ” is well-known for his Immortal 
Torn Jones. 

The two humorists, Sterne ( a very 
excitable man, laughing and crying in 
one breath ”) and Jane Austen (” a very 
cool woman, delicately and deliciously 
raising her eyebrows ’ ) are immortal 
figure.*? who have been consi.stently imitat- 
ed with a sorry failure. 

” English humour at its deepest and 
tenderest seems incarnate” in Charles 
Lamb whos letters and essays bubble with 
genuine humour which aptly fits the defi- 
nition ” thinking in fun while feeling in 
earnest ”. 

Dickens and 1 hackeray are remarkable 
personalities that have continually enter- 
tained their readers throughout the ages. 

But one great humorist an Englishman 
by birth, has been left untouched — and 


purposely left — to the last. The 

Germans (according to J. B. Priestley) maj' 
turn him into a nest of philosophical pro 
blems: the French may turn him into su 
much sonorus state rhetoric, the Italians 
may turn him into tearing passion and 
grand opera ; the American — mosi 
whimsical of all — may turn him into 
Bacon; all these may lay hold of him and 
tran.slate him even as Bottom was trans 
lated, but he remains above all a perfect 
humorist-~SlIAKL'.SPRARE ! His humorous 
writings go down to the very roots 
of life. I lis humour, according to a grt at 
writer, ” is laughter lit with wonder 
He heads and crowns the list of humorl.sts. 
His most humorous immortal creation 
Falstaff has been read and enjoyed from 
pole to pole. 

Such is the glamorous richness in 
humour of the west of old. But the west 
of the present is richer .still. 

Ihere is P. G. Wodehou.se, standing 

alone in the art of rattling off up-to-daU* 
drollery.” And W. W. Jacobs stands 
alone in his field, deserving a careful study 
by every would be humorist. 1 here alsf) 
is O. I lenry, renowned for his ” master!', 
economy of words and his unrivalKd 
genius for unexpected (mdings ”. And 
the author of the Arcadian adventures ai'd 
Nonsense Novels is well-known in dn 
circle of humorists — we mean STFPll^^ 
Lt.A( f)c:K ! 

Jerome K, Jerome, Pertridge, K<idc 
Howard, F^dgar Jepson, Lan Hay, Anil:^ 
1 . 008 , (’ountess Russell, D. B. Wyndhain 
Lewis, Maurie L.ane Norcott, A. A. Milne, 
Basil MacDonald Hastings, Ward Muir. 
James Douglas, E. V. Lucas, Stiny 
Aumonier, G. K. Chesterton and Sydiu y 
Dark are familiar to every lover of humour 
as inimitable examples in the wide arena 
of humour. 
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Humour in the west has reached a great 
prominence through films. There is the 
great comedian Charles Chaplin, creating 
an “ amusing and original figure — the 
little man with the map of curly hair and 
a tiny mustache, the bowler and walking 
stick, the short coat, the baggy trousers 
and big boots, the “ Charlie ” known all 
over the world ” — rushing through 
amazed crowds unaware of the torn 
sleeves of his coat, the can entering his 
trousers and the mouse peeping out of 
his pocket. There is also Harold Lloyd 
with the oft- envied, uniform .set of bright 
and glistening teeth and a typical pair of 
spectacles entertaining his audience with 
his exhilerating wit and humour. Skipp- 
ing over a few budding Hadies that strive 
in vain for wringing roars of honest 
laughter from the public, can we ever 
boast of a real (Charles Chaplin or a real 
Harold Lloyd for whom we are anxiously 
looking forward? 

Thus humour permeates every walk of 
life in the west. Great writers like 
.Shakespeare and Carlyle, writers who 
though deeply philo.sophical In their 
criticism and interpretation of life, were 
yet extraordinarily humourous and lively. 
In spite of Boswell’s awful sense of 
reverence shown towards his hero Dr. 
Johnson from every nook and corner of 
the Life of Johnson, there peal forth 
immense {ohnsonian laughter and fun 
and ample humour. Aristophanes and 
Moliere were the typical humorists 
vitalising every syllable they wrote and 
uttered with wonderful witticism and 
quick and enlivening sense of frolic and 


fun, playfulness and buffoonery.” We 
only wonder whether this can ever be 
said of any distinguished Indian writer ! 

Youth is an age of laughter, heartiest 
most outright and most uproarious 
laughter, and the western students know 
how to reap the fullest advantage of th s 
happiest season of life. Here on the 
other hand, before the season of youth 
ever dawns, ” we endeavour to implant 
an oak-tree into an earthen jar, so to say, 
like that overspeculative hero Hamlet, 
with the result that the jar should per- 
force burst and break under the heavy 
weight of the oak-tree.” 

The sense of humour — to quote Dr. 
Dave again — healthy, vigorous, enliven- 
ing and energising humour alone, would 
er> ab'C us to prevent that inopportune 
breakdown of our physical, mental and 
spiritual capacities and allow us to play 
cur part in the varied activities of life 
without any hindrance, without weariness 
or worry, filling us with boundle.ss en- 
thufiasm for work and cheery optimism 
which would not wince even under the 
greatest strain that might be put on it. 

It is to be hoped that the growing 
generation of Mother India will realise the 
worth and need of real humour in very- 
day life and pay a close attention to the 
appealing advice of the learned doctor 
in its own inte rests. 

In conclusion, we repeat, let humour 
in thought, humour in word, humour in 
deed and in short, humour in everything 
permeate Indian life ! 


7 
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By MISS ANNAMMA POTHEN, 
First Year, Honours. 
Trivandrum College, Travancore. 


What is this Circus? Is it the Great 
Indian Circus, the Great Eastern Circus, 
the Great Western Circus or the Great 
World Circus ? These are the simple 
questions that one naturally asks on seeing 
this picture. 

Two dumb brutes fight and they fall. 
Few dumb men see and they bewilder. 


breath is premiated with war-cries. War 
between China and Japan, war between 
Russia and Italy, war between Germany 
and France. 1 he two goats are ready for 
the fight; head erect, hands up and legs 
firm. Geneva pleads in vain. Vatican 
prays in pain. The inevitable is to 
follow. Who could stop this mad rush for 
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The whole order is upset, the thrill is 
over and the animals perish. A very 
simple picture pregnant with meaning. 

Does it not represent the great world 
circus? In their thurst for power nations 
like the goats are drifting to a catastrophe. 
The plank on wh^ch they stand is sure to 
be upset no matter who wins. The in- 
evitable Is to follow. Who can avert the 
impending danger? The very air that we 


power? lokyo is up in arms. Moscow 
is firm on the ground ; Italy soars in the 
air; Britain manceuvres on the waters; 
America stands on her coffers and France 
on her borders. 1 his is the picture in the 
Circus lent of the world of to-day. if 
the thundering of Hitler, the rumbling of 
Mussolini, the barking of Churchill, the 
thumbing of Stalin and the fiddling of 
Roosevelt is to continue then the worl.^ 
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of to-morrow will not be far different 
from the second picture. Eternal fire 
and destruction await the consumalion of 
all this mad selfish thirst for power and 
possession. 

Is not this picture symbolical of the 
colour fight between the nations, the 
fight between the Black and the White, 
the struggle between the oppressor and 
the oppressd. Civilised nations all over 
have raised the banners of freedom to 
humanity. Yet, what do we see in the 
arena of this world — the fight between 
I he White and Black, the Yellow and the 
Dark — American democracy in the Philip- 
pines, French liberty in Morocco, Italian 
equality in Tripoli and the Japanese 
fraternity in Korea. Do they realise 
where they stand? A little upsetting of 
the plank will bring the whole structure 
into the flaming fire. Let the White, Black 
and Yellow realise that race and colour 
pupermacy is at an end. Goats, black or 
white are animals; and men black or 
white are human beings. Both are 
sources of power. Both are forces of 
destruction. Black the coal it is power. 
White the steel it is strength. I he black 
(loud vanishes just as the white 5now 
melts before the mighty sun. Where 
then is the superiority? And the two 
goats fight. Destruction follows. 

I las this picture any bearing upon the 
political and communal strife in India? 
^ (‘s it has. What do we see in India to- 
day? I he struggle between the Hindu 
and the Muslim and the Indian and the 
Lnglisliinan. Do w'e realise how essen- 
tial the one is for the other so that the 
plank may not be upset. Love and 
mutual trust alone will keep all of us from 
destruction and fire. What can it profit 
ns by this skin-deep fight? The Hindu 
points his finger at the Muslim, and the 


Muslim point to the Hindu. What the 
one worships the other devours and the 
one will not leave the wor.shipping nor the 
other the devouring of it. I hen again 
the Indo-British fight. Killing a few 
Englishmen will not bring freedom to us 
nor the imprisoning of a few youths will 
curb the thirst for independence. Let us 
not be brutes and fight like the goats on 
this precarious plank with fire down 
below. Rational beings, human beings, 
sons of God, children of Rishis and des- 
cendants of Angels, let us help each 
other to succe.?s with love and good will. 



Muss Pnil.O\lt-.N,\ i HtAilVJO ClIKTlY, the 
talented daughter of Ragasabha Bhu- 
shana T. I hamboo Chetty, Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore. She has passed with honours 
the Diploma Examinations of the F. 1 . 
C. L. of the Trinity College and L. A. B. 
of the Associated Board, when she was 
thirteen. She was a pupil of the 
celebrated Rumanian artist Enesco. 



By MISS NIRMOLA GHOSAL 
Second Year Arts, Loreto College, Calcutta. 


I ^erc we see two little pictures side 
by side and what a wealth of meaning 
they hold ! Do not they symbolise the 
Great C ircus of life, the C.omedy of exist- 
ence, the tragic pathos of self-aggrandise- 
ment ? 

Little do the goats lealise how they are 
placed on the plank. Do they see the 
fire down below ? Do they know the 
part they have to play? Evidently they 
do not. 1 he Great Artist, the Oeat 
] rainer, the Great Master, call Him what 
you will, has placed them on this plank. 
It has been perfectly balanced. They 
are safe so long they keep themselves 
within the sphere allotted to them. The 
moment they fail to do this the balance 
upsets and they fall headlong into the 
flaming fire of destruction. 

I his picture has a great bearing on the 
religious, social and political life of 
nations. It is f.ymbloical of our very 
existence in this world. Each one of us 
is a performer in the great circus of life. 
So long as we do our parts well we keep 
the balance and are safe. But, the 
moincnt we deviate from the purpose, 
down goes the plank hurling us headlong 
into bottomh.ss peridition. 1 he one 
truth that rages and saints, poets and 
philosophers have been impres.sing upon 
humanity for generations and generations 
is beautifully illustrated in the.«e pictures. 
Does it not symbolise the harmony of 
existence ? 

L.ove, unity and co-operation are the 
very foundation.s of our momentary exist- 
ence in this bewildering world. Alas ! 
one slip, one selfi.sh act. one inordinate 
desire, one uncharitable wish, brings ruin 


and destruction on us. The two goals 
unmindful of the consequences foughi 
among themselves. 1 he weaker one wa< 
pushed down. What was the result.’ 
Both perished. Heedless of this great 
truth, individuals and nations are vyin,; 
with one another in their mad rush for 
power. Ihe result is the inevitable up- 
setting of the balance of mutual well 
being and prosperity. 



Mis.s i\iinK)i A Ghosal. 


Sober men of the world realising it arc 
trying to foster peace and good 
among the nations. I he League uf 
Nations is but a faint expression of thi?’ 
one desire for peace in the world. 

Are not these pictures illustrative '( 
our social and political existence in cir 
own country ? The pictures represent llic* 
great communal and political fight in lli’f' 
country. What would be the prob.dT' 
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lesult of this fight among ourselves, 
i,ctwecn Hindus and Muslims, between 
\hc Indian and the European? I he rc- 
,iilt is obvious. Whether the white goat 
inishes down the black or the Black the 
Wbitc, the balance will be upset and 
Jown will they fall into the flames of dis- 
hijction. It is love and service alone that 
will keep us from falling down. 


Have we not yet realised that whether 
we belong to this religion or that, to this 
country or another, white or black we are 
all the children of one common Father- - 
the Great Master, whose supreme and 
immutable law that Love and Harmony 
alone will keep us all on this earthly plank 
frcni falling into the fire of distruclion? 


By AKSHOV RliiMAR BANERJEE, 

First Year Science, llooiihly College, Chinsnreh. 


I he two pictures ar( of two consecu- 
live scenes in tin* list of “ The great 
circus Men of all ca.«tcs and creeds 
together with women have crowd('d 
before the scene and are < njoying die 
performance with e:*gcr expectation, as 
is clearly visible from their deiiieanour. 

In the left hand picture we kcc insi.’e iht 
riFig a blazing F»re on which ihcue is an 
irrangement like that of the game of sce- 
.-aw. A pointed metallic rod supports 
the pi nk, which ’s balanced bv a while 
goat on the left side and a black one on 
the other; both the goats stand ready to 
•-'Hack each other, 

1 he chaotic scene of the right-hand 
picture is pathetic indeed! I he while 
goat IS ‘ hurh'd headlong into the fire 
die knees of the black goat pierced by 
th(‘ sharp point of the metallic rod, and 
the whole arrangement is upset. 

1 he two picturt's are expressive of the 

vitablc doom of destruction and ani- 
hilallon, which awaits as the result of 
M’^arelling among our fellow-brethren. 
Thit: world is, as if, the arena of ‘ I he 
Great (.ircus * of God, in which wc are to 
f '.ke our perilious parts and keep a 
h dance among ourselves b> fellow-feel- 


ings and miilual help. 1 hose who quarrel 
aiiicng themselves arc lost. 1 hus when 
vvt' <p?airt! among cur.^'elvcs and suffer for 
cur own fcolishness, others will only en- 
joy as the audience, at the sight of our 
ridiculous circumstances, without trying 
a bit for the amelioration of our miser- 



CnmvRANJAN Banf.rji (1st Year), 
Serampore C ollege, who has won a prize 
in the last AB. C^.cmpetition. 
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able condition. In order to live manfully 
in this world and not to become an object 
of pity before others, we must always and 
under all circumstances, lend our helping 
hand to our fellow-brethren and be ani- 
mated with the feeling of sympathy and 
forbearance to them. We must forgive 
and forget the faults of our fellow-brethren 
and sacrifice our self-interest for the grand 
national progress, which alone can lead 
us to peace, prosperity and happiness. A 
spirit of obedience and submission in our 


country’s cause, is alone able to save us 
from chaos and eternal anarchy from that 
dolorous region, where there is neither 
the sun nor the moon but a lurid glare 
of dark despair and deep despondency. 

Demands of justice, dictates of con- 
science, motives of self-interest and neces 
sity for expediency all require that wc 
should stand by our fellow countrymen in 
weal and woe, and thereby overcome the 
storms of fate and attain glory in all our 
undertakings in life. 



1. .Nhmkin^w \MY. l.si Yen’, 
,'^1. .T().‘V))liV Co.lo'^e, 

|rily. 'V(iri .n pri/<? for 

t!;c l:ist \lt. ( 'oiiipftitiim. 


Mohp. .'^iiAiUF tin /’ll. .i fl 
Voir. K. ('•*llo'.:o. J.a’Miro. 
who h.i.< \>o>» ;i prj/,0 for tlio 
K}-.s!iv ( 'iniipotit ion 


n. 'I’lIAKoIlK. 

.M A, .‘tinlont. tInjor;i( (’ollcjo 
AIiiMo(l;il>ail. who }i;is won 
modal for tin’ last Kss.r. 
( 'miipot it joti. 


By ANIL KUMAR ROYCHOWDHURY, 
Third Year Arts, St. Siephcri^s College, Delhi. 


The actions of the pictures are clear. 
A circus arena forms the scene while 
the eager .spectators form the back-ground 
in both the illustrations. In the first one 
we art* shown a very remarkable feat in 
which two kids are seen standing otn 
their hind legs at the extremities of a 


very narrow horizontal plank, the centre 
of which is lightly fixed on the top of a 
pointed vertical pole thus making the 
plank precariously unstable. Underncalli 
this is lit a huge fire whose flames just 
reach the lower surface of the plank leav- 
ing the performing kids above it unhurt. 
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I he sole credit of the performance lies 
in the perfect equiposing of this extremely 
unsteady plank by those two kids who 
are standing on either side of the plank 
Obviously the least inaccuracy in balanc- 
ing the plank would mean roasting to 
death. 

Now these two pictures can symbolical- 
ly be interpreted in the light of the present 
day politics in India. 1 he unsteady plank 
is the unstable political plane of India and 
the two performing kids arc the two 
major communities, viz., the I Undus and 
the Muslims. 1 he fire, of course, means 
f»n utter chaos and possible destruction 
which always arise from a conflict between 
disagreeing factions. I he spectators can 
be well represented by the various 
nations of the world who are keenly 
watching the India of to-day. 

I he first picture depicts very vividly the 
clfect of proper understanding between 
the two communities. 1 he kids in this 
: ase are perfectly friendly towards each 
othci and are ijuitcly busy about their own 
work. I ience the well-balanced state of 
the plank. With proper understandin • 
comes proper co-operation... ’hat moving 
* oror which is at the bottom of all true 
I'lcgrcs.' — Social, political and economic. 

I aUng the instance of the kids we see 
that in the first case they have not only 
a fellow-feeling between them but are one 
in their effort to ' stabilise ’ the plank in 
order to avoid the all-consuming fire which 
"’Waits them in case they should fjll out. 

I hus the I lindus and the Mu.slims if they 
‘•nre realise their position which is ana- 
•ugus to that of the kids, they would. 
I am sure, very willingly join their 
‘^^honlders to stabilise those very unstable 
i’Innks of our Society, our Politics and 
t ir Religion. They would realise that the 
dea of the stage being occupied only by 


one community would be as self-destruc- 
tive as it actually proved to be in the 
case of those unfortunate kids in the 
circus. Ihose pictures are on the whole 
a vivid portryal of the well-known 
dictum... “ L'nited we stand, divided we 
fall”. K rom whatever angle one may look 
at the problems of India one would always 
find the same distrcs.sing fact that all is 
upset by ” jarring sectarians” and that no 
one .seems to recognise the straight-for- 
ward truth that ” the engine of progress 
can only he run when all is level It 
seems as if the dilTerent communities are, 
like thos,(' tw'o kids, bent upon falling out 
and branding themselves with disagree 
before the eyes of the world. 



MISS HKM’KA ACIIARY.V, (1st Yf.\u AlnsU 

R.'ij.sli.-ilii Cnllri^P. 

wlio \vin.« a jirizo for the AB. Competition 
this month. 
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interpretation of picture vb 

By MISS NAMITA DAS GUPTA. 

Class IX. Beltala Ghrs High School, Calcutta. 


“ One step and another, 

And the longest walk is ended; 

One stitch and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended;” 

Says the poet, and in every case we 
realise the truth of those lines. In this 
world, honour, wealth and wisdom arc 
coveted by all. Kverybody can attain 
them, if they proceed step by step, 
though they are not easily accessible. 
Those who wish to get them by a single 
leap and without any trouble are sure to 
fail and there is no wonder if they ruin 
themselves by their attempts. 


By the side of it a flight of steps runs 
from the ground to the temple and at 
the entrance of the steps there is a sign- 
board indicating the way. That means if 
we wish to climb up the hill to get those 
things we shall have to pass through 
those steps. Near the steps the different 
stages and duties of our life are drawn. 

I hey are : — 

Student lije — manhood — old age. 

I he picture shows us that in order to 
be crowned with success which consists 
in gaining wealth, wisdom and hononi 



.MISS PHONOTI liAS.AK 
(Class X) 

Brahmo rjiilv’ School, (alciilt;i, 
who wiii.s a prize f.ir the 
.\B. Competition this ino'th. 

I his has been illustrated by 
ture. In the picture before us 
&ee that the temple of “ 
Wisdom ” and ” Wealth ” 
on the lop of a precipitous 


.MISS RKNT 

( MaTKK'J L.ATIOX ) 

f)iote.san ( hjllcj^ijite ScImjoI, 
Calcutta, who wins a prize 
tor the .AH. (hmipetition 
this iinmth. 

the pic- 
at first we 
* Honour,” 
is s'tuated 
mountain. 


MISS N.WIIT.V 1).\S (;rPT.\ 
(Cr.\ss IX), 

iJelf'ila tJirls’ Hii;li Scliool, 
Calcnlta, who wins a scholar 
f'liip for the .AH. t hnnpetilioii 
Ihi.s' month, 

in the old age we should perform ou« 
duties of different stages regularly au'* 
advance towards our goal step., by stej) 
Steps here represent the stages of o"t 
life. 
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The picture also shows that a number 
of men are marching on the steps 
towards the temple with discipline and 
steadiness and are “ gaining grounds ** 
little by little. On the other side of the 
mountain there is no path but some of 
the stupid men are jumping on the rock 
as if they will reach the temple of 
bonour, wealth and wisdom in one 
bound. I he result is obvious. They 


fall headlong from the mountain and 
injure themselves. I his indicates that 
they are trying to succeed without finish- 
ing their duties at different stages but all 
in vain. 

So all this means that nothing can be 
gained by “ leaps and bounds,” whereas 
a person can fulfil the mission of his life, 
advancing step by step towards the path 
cf succe.^s with discipline and system. 


By MD. ISMAIL. 

Clvs.s X. Bogra Zilla School, Bogra. 


In this picture we see that the abode 
of Wealth, Wisdom and Honour is 
f-ltuated at the top of a hill, which 
.'•uggeFls that wi.sdom, wealth and honour 
cannot be gained easily. Again the top 
of a hill cannot be reached in any way 
cue likes. There must be some definite 
way leading to the summit and if anyone 
d(\sires to reach the top he must be 
guided by that definite way. 

There are two groups of men at the 
foot of the hill. Ihe first group on the 
left side, is trying to reach the top by the 
pre.scribed way. 1 hey are climbing the 
hill step by step successfully, and they 
arc sure to achieve their goal. 1 he other 
group on the right side is impatient. 
Without following the prescribed way. 
ihey are climbing haphazardly thinking 
that they will reach the top sooner with 
the result that instead of achieving their 
c.bject they have fallen down from the 
midway. 

Lastly the picture shows that wealth, 
wisdom and honour can be gained by a 
man of any station in life whether he be 


a stl!dc^^ writer, a labourer or a 
scient'st. 1 T.(* only thing required is 
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that he must first choose his profession 
that suits him best. Then he is to work 
hard diligently, perseveringly, patiently 
and methodically; and in the long run 


he will surely gain wisdom, wealth and 
honour as the old man at the top of the 
picture shows. It requires time to 
succeed in life. 


By l^RO'I'AP CHANDRA DAS, 
Class IX. 

Mi ira Institution, 


I he picture represents thit students of 
both sexes a.spire in life to gain 
Wealth, Wisdom and Honour, which is 
the main object of life. 

1 he i einp*c of Wealth, Wisdom and 
Honour i.s depicted in the picture as 
situated on the top of a high hill. 


Calcutta. 

at all. I hey therefore prove entirely 
unsuccessful in life. Ihere are otheir, 
who do not select the right path that 
leads to the temple but follow a wrong 
and dangerous way like the moiintaneous 
path shown on lh(‘ left. But through 
this way at best they could go up tn 



AMDI'L IJALKLZ 

(Cl.AS. I.\), 

.\n jiiiiiriii Itigli Sclitiol. Nam»iir 
\\lii) wins ;i t'lir tlio .\B. (‘win 

pi'lllidii tills inoTitli. 

Some students are astonished at the 
great height of the hill which therefore 
not easily accessible. So they become 
disheartened and remain at the bottom 
of the hill and do not make any attempt 


.lAI HAM (Ci.vss .\) 

ItiiMik.'i /ilia School. Diiiiik.'i. 
win- lia.s won n .sc)iol;ir.‘;> ip in 1) 

.ML ('oin])r*tili(m nf .Ijinunry. 

only a little height. They fall down 
headlong to the bottom of the hill : 
thereby they lose their lives. I hereforc 
they too become unsuccessful in life. 

I he last batch is the cleverest of the n 
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all. They at first look for the right way 
to reach the temple and coming across a 
notice-board with inscription — “ I his 
way, ’’ they begin to climb up a stair 
slowly and steadily until they become 
successful in reaching the Temple. 



sri)l!IHA crilA. (Mmim. i i mion 

ru’li il.i (liii.s’ 

will?, a |iji/, fur tin* A 15 ( 
this iiiuiitli. 

this stair is divided into .several 
leuMilar sk^ps. so we must proceed 
uradually for the achievement of great- 


ness step by step, slowly and steadily. 

I rorn the inset figures, one can infer that 
a .‘‘tudent who wants to be successful in 
life must engage himself not only in 
reading attentively or writing and noting 
carefully but he must also put his theore- 
tical education into practice in taking 
rec.oiirt.e to agriculture and other similar 
industrie s. I k; must also devote his time 
in research and in scientific observations. 

1 ie should also add to his theoretical 
knowledge all practical education and 
experience gained by travelling in 
modern and uptodate means of convey- 
ance .«^iich as aeroplanes, etc. Moreover 
one should employ such impliments and 
tools that are useful in industrial and 
agricultural purpotes lie 'hould also 
devote a great r]( al of his time in self- 
culture like a great scientist or a philo- 
sopht r. 

It i.« only by regular and gradual train- 
ing that a student can hope to be 
Micccssful in life. It was rot by mere 
accident that all the great men of the 
world reach('d their eminent position. 

1 o achieve greatness thc^y had to labour 
silently and incessantly. Slow but steady 
is the ascent of the height of greatness. 
If we are to reach it at all we must tread 
every inch of the steep way that leads 
lo it. (hie therefore has to work 
pa.tiently and i:)erscverlngly, slowly but 
stcavlily to gain Wealth, Wisdom and 
Honour. 


By SAG UN KARR, 

M.mkk i I . a HON Class. 

Raiganj L oronaiion I Hah School, Raiganj. 

fhis picture indicates a temple on a second, and Honour in the third room, 
killock divided into three rooms contain- There are seven stages in the ladder 

Wealth in the first, Wisdom in the which leads us on to that great temple 
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of wealth, wisdom and honour. Now we 
find that two men with an aim of getting 
up to the temple through the rough 
way, .slipped and fell down on the rock. 
Inspite of the tragic failure of these un- 
fortunate fellows, two other men wish to 
give a fresh start to ascend the temple, 
but the second man is in a hesitating 
mood. On the ether hand we see that 
two men are safely ascending the temple 
by following thr s'eps of the way which 
represents the right path. For the pro- 


which is a great asset in the matter of 
winning success. I'he sixth and the 
seventh steps of the ladder of success 
are pursuit of science and the reading of 
the lives of great men, for 

I he lives of great men remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.’* 

One cannot go to the top of the temple 
by a single jump as in the words of 
Longfellow : — 



,MI^S AN.IALI ClIorDlll lU. 
X) 

lii^i il III lull. ( '.il(-iit t .1. 
who wiii> a |iri/(> Fnr tlo' 
.\li. (.'oiii|ici it itiii this inniitli. 


Ml.s.'' I’HKKTI crilA. 

( l.\ ), 

lli'li.il.i tJirhs’ lli-li .SiIikmI. 
( ah iil In. n ho w nis a pi i/<‘ 
tor tlu* Al>. ( 'oinpi'tilion 
tills nioiitli. 


Ml.x.s Mir.M Ml MKN AIIIM 

( >1 \|0|{ ( I. 

(.•iI'flM ^(‘i > iliri.i IV Sell. Ill' 

( '.ih III t I. \\ liM W ii s j pi I 

tor ill* Alt. ( 'oiii]ii‘', il ion 
tills nioiitli 


mlsed object one should not be im- 
patient, rather be persevering and pro- 
ceed on in the stages of life slowly and 
steadily reme mbering “ slow and steady 
wins the race.” 

The first step of the ladder is a good 
library which can equip us with neces- 
sary knowledge, i he second and the 
third steps consist of reading and writing. 
^ lie fourth step indicates that one 
should not be afraid of manual labour. 
The fifth step indicates keen observation 


1 he heights by great men reached 

and kt. i ' 

Were not attained by sudden flight 
But they, while their companions .slept 
Were toiling upwards in the night. 

So let the modern student and fcllo\N 
V^rethren of our age be bold enough te 
remember the inspiring lines of Lonir 
fellow and proceed in the walk of oi > 
life very patiently and perseveringly 
leaving behind us such examples 
posterity will not willingly let it die. 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


ALLAHABAD 

The Allahabad L'nlvcrsity Executive 
Council has selected Pandit Arnarnath 
Jha, F^rofessor of Eiudish, to represent 
the Allahabad University at the forth- 
rornin" British Llniversities’ Conference 
to be held at Oxford in July. 

1 he United Provinces will have another 
University Union soon. This will be the 
International Buddhist University at 
Sarnath which, according to the Dharna- 
pala Memorial Commiltee, is the best 
means of realising the Committe.e’s 
object. The ideal of this University will 
be to advance the cause of human 
I.'rogress through a sympathetic and 
broad-minded exposition of Buddhism. 

Ai^ANSOL 

"To educate is to arm the peonle and 
lo eouio them vvbh intellectual and 
moral weapons which are uUimatelv 
inert* no^ent than wennons of .steel. 

S''id Dr. Radha Kuinud lM^^ol^erV^ 
.ifidre.ssing the teachers at the I3di 
Session of All-Bcn'r^l Teachers’ Coiifer- 
t nee held at Asansol on March 31. 

At thtr same Conference, the following 
rimong other resolutions were adopted. 
(I) exnressing emnhatic condemnation of 
trrrorisrn and calling upon tefichers of 
souths to stamp it out (2) estabh’shment 
M. E. or H. E. Schools for girls and 
''ulual introduction of co-education in 
Uwer classes (3) adoption of immediate 
‘"■‘‘ps for regular and systematic course 
• ' physical training for students and 
' reduction of less curricula to afford 
"indents sufficient facilities for taking 


part in games and exercises (4) the 
establishment of a central clinic in 
Calcutta by the Association to examine 
the health of teachers and students. 

BANGLORE 

Sir C. V. Raman will be proceeding 
to X'tnice to inaugurate the opening of 
the first International Congress of Radio- 
logy, to be held at Doges on the lOth of 
September next. 

CALCUTTA 

1 he next session of the Diploma 
C ourse of the Government of Bengal 
1 raining centre in f^hysical education 
will begin from 3rd July, 1934 for 
graduates up to 24 years of age. A 
limited number of stipends will probably 
be k-ailabh for suitable candidates. 

I eachers cn iltput.itlon from Srfiools 
m-cl Coll eges may be admitted up lo the 
ac(* of 29 year.«. f ull information may 
be had from the Physical Director, 
■!« 2() A, Ba’b gunge Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Inter C-^lle-gi ate Extempore 
Speech Competition 

L ndtr the aiisnices of the Calcutta 
University l.aw C ollege Union, the Inter- 
Collcgiate I xtcmpore Speech C'ompeli- 
ticn was held on 24th March. Mr. S. K. 
Basil, Mayor of C^alcutta. presided. The 
fubiect for the conipelit‘on was " Pre- 
sent Unemployment in Bengal and its 
(\ire." .All the best talents of Calcutta 
Colleges participated, in the competition. 
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which was largely attended. The first 
prize was awarded to Ramnarain Trivedi 
of the C. U. Law College. 

Inter-’ Varsity Debate 

The authorities of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, it is learnt, have received com- 
munication from the New Zealand 
National Union of Students Debating 
Committee enquiring as to the possibility 
of obtaining co-operation and support in 
arranging Inter-University debates with 
representative New Zealand University 
team. The debate, if it takes place, 
will be held by the middle of November 
next. 

* « « 

The Fiftieth Fondation Day of the 
Ripon (College organised by the College 
Union was duly observed on April 9, at 
the College. Tributes of respect and 
veneration were paid by a number of 
speakers to the memory of the Founder, 
Sir Surendra Nath Bancrjee in 1884, and 
to his many sided activities for public 
good, which extended over the life-time 
of a generation. 

H! * ♦ 

Sir 1 cj Bahadur Sapru will, it is under- 
stood. deliver hi.s lectures as 1 agore 
Professor of I aw of the Calcutta Uni 
versity for 1934 towards the end of the 
current year. 

DEIIRA DUN 

It is understood that it is contemplated 
to open a Public School at Dehra Dun 
on the model of such Schools in 
England. 

DELHI 

Addressing the 12th C!onvocation of the 
Delhi University Sir Abdur Rahman 


said “ Ihe value of a thing does not 
depend on its size and bulk, its visible 
magnitude and its physical strength, but 
on the extent to which it beautifies, en- 
nobles and enriches our life. "1 he value 
of our life likewise is not to be judged by 
the quantity of our physical possessions, 
but by the clearncj-s of our enlightened 
intellect, the beauty and grace of our 
sentiments and the nobility of our 
character, not by the measure of worldly 
success and ach’evements, but by the 
nature of our aspirations and the deter- 
mination with which we endeavour to 
realise them. Let us have a human 
rather than an economic view of the 
world.” 

FARIDPUR 

Ihe Ninth Annual (.'onftrence of the 
All-Bengal College and Universlly 
Foachers’ Arsociation was hold roconlly 
under the presidency of Dr. W. S. 
Urqhart. Principal of Scotti.sh Churcli 
College. It wa.s largely attended by 
delegates Irorii all over the presidency. 
In the course of a message from tlu* 
Governor of Bengal, I lis Excellency said 
”... b.ducational problems are is 
difficult as any and call for the very b< ! 
of our wl.sdorn and charity. In collogc.s 
and uni''ersitie.s of to-day are the States 
men of to-morrow, and to a very gr€i3» 
extent the moulding of their characti rs h 
the work for you. . . .” 

Resolutions supporting co-education in 
collegiate and post-graduate course aiul 
demanding the e.stablishment of a central 
Women’s Hostel and a Women Students 
Institute in Calcutta for their social, 
cultural and physical activities were als^’ 
adopted. 



HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 

S I OKIES OF ALL. NA LIONS 
1- JAPAN 


i he Japanese are a wonderful 
people. 1 hey are the leading re- 
prcscntives of the yellow race of the 
world to-day. Until the year 1853 they 
were living the primitive life, untouched 
by western civilisation. Do you know 
the story how Japan became one of the 
most important countries in the world? 

In 1853 some American sailors came 
to Japan. But, they were ill treated by 
the people. I hey returned to their 
country and America sent a fleet of war- 
.‘hips to Japan to demand satisfaction 
for the ill treatment of their sailors. 
When the Japanese saw the huge war- 
ships, they realised the power of the 
west. 1 hey ent(‘red into a treaty with 
America. For the first time in history 
the ports of Japan were opened to the 
trading ships of the world. 

But this taught the Japanese a lesson. 

I hey had seen the might of the West. 
.And from that day they determined to 
bteome a mighty nation equal to the 
westerners. 1 hey wanted to adopt the 
rivibsation of the west and to become so 
[)owerful as not to find themselves help- 
b ss under the guns of foreigners. 

It required an immense effort, 1 hey 
tried it with a firm determination. I hey 
remodelled the whole of their national 
bfe. They succeeded within 150 years 
what other countries could not do within 
^ thousand year. 1 o-day they have 
become one of the foremost nations of 
the world. 


But though the Japanese have become 
westernised they still retain their national 
characteristics. 1 hey are great lovers 
of beauty. Flowers are almost objects 
of reverence to the Japanese. April is 
a time of high festival. It is the month 
when the Cherry blossoms. Every home 
in japan has its decoration of flowers. 
F.very month brings its flowers and their 
hearts are gladdened. 

In no country in the world do children 
receive more consideration than in 
Japan. I he most important festivals are 
C.bildren s festivals. Every year on the 
3rd of March the Festival of the Dolls is 
held. Ibis festival was held for 400 
years. On this particular day the girls 
bring out all the dolls and set them up 
in a .special room. I hen they make 
cakes, rook rice and brew a sweet wine. 
All the.^e are placed before the dolls. 

I hen they put on their best cloths and 
call upon each other and invite their 
friends. 1 his festival is intended to 
make the girls womanly and to teach 
them the beauties of homelife. 

F.very year on the 5th of May boys 
have their festival. It is called the Feast 
of Flags. On that day all the streets and 
houses arc decorated with flags. Every 
boy is given tiny figures of the greatest 
national heroes of japan. On this day 
they display all their ancient spears, 
Fwerds, bows and arrows. This festival 
is intended to make the boys patriotic 
and brave. 

Although the Japanese love nature 
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more, she seems to be cruel to them. 
Japan is a land of earthquakes. We 
have all heard of the recent earthquake 
in Bihar and of the terrible loss of life 
and property. But in Japan, scarcely a 
day passes without a shock. I he people 
have become accustomed to it. It is for 
this reason that in Japan most of the 
houses are built of wood and bamboos. 

They do not have very much furniture in 
their houses. But, they make their little 
homes beautiful and attractive with 


pictures and flowers. 1 hey cover the 
floor with mats and they sit on it. 

Within 1 50 years Japan has become 
one of the foremost nations of the world. 
I he people of Japan di.splay an indomi- 
table spirit. In manufactured goods they 
now' challenge the industrial nations of 
Europe. Boys, remember that they 
attained all these by perseverence and 
co-operation. If you have a will and 
determination, you can make our 
motherland more powerful than Japan. 


THE INDIAN NATURAL ASSOCIATION 

25 /A, LINDSAY S I RF.ET. 

CALCUri'A. 

SUPPLIERS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY SPECIMENS 

For 

Colleges, High Schools, and Middle Schools. 

It looks natural — It is Cheap, durable, and the best. 

Lists on application. 


INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS 

CEILING & l ABLE 

INDIA ELECTRIC FANS 

20 hrs. a unit at FULL SPEED 
42 hrs. a unit at FIRS I SPEED 

“ NO OIL NO MESS ” 

(iovt ,.f nKii;, the INDIA ELECTRIC WORKS LTD. 

25, South Road, Entally, C'alcutta. 


SAVES 
60 p. c. 



rnlt‘griini : 

MANI I A("rrRKH 
Phone : J‘. K. 5 2 1 



AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 


SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 


(COLLEGE SECTION) 

j.Miss Nirmola Ghosal, 

(2nd Year Arts), 

Loreto C-ollege, Calcutta. 
—Scholarship of Rs. 7 per month 
jor 6 months. 

2. Miss A. Pothen, (Isi Year Honours), 

1 rivandrum College, Iravancore. 
--All-India L allege Gold Medal. 

3. Akshoy Kumar Banerjee, 

(1st Year C lass), 
liooghly College, Chlnsurah. 
-Brillianf Camera (Rs. 16). 

4. Anil Kmar Koy C houdhury, 

(3rd ^ oar Arts), 

St. Stephen .s C ollege. Delhi. 

Brilliant Camera (Rs. 16). 


This Camera has been Specially pre- 
sented by Messrs. Schering-Kahl- 
baum (India) Ltd., Calcutta. 


). Jainuna l^asad Sinha, 

(IN’ 'l ear Arts), 

Patna C. ollege, Patna. 

ConWaif SleiCart Fountain Pen 

(Rs. 14). 

Miss Renuka Acharya, 

(Ist Year Arts), 

Rajshahi College. Rajshahi. Bengal. 

— Special medal. 


1. 11. M. Munshi. (Ist Year Arts). 

Haroda C’ollege, Baroda, Bombay. 
Great Sea Stories ” (Rs. 6/6), 


6. P. K, Matthai, (111 \ ear Science), 

St. Xavier's C'ollege, C alcutta. 
— “ Science I o-day ’’ (Rs. 6/6). 



MISS I’lt.VriMA liiiSK 

[ ( i.N-'S vm ). 

\.ni M.iinlir. ( 'al. iill.c 
111 ill.' l:iM Ml 


9. Gurdial Singh Berar, 

(2nd Year Science). 

Lwing, C hristian C. ollege, Allahabad. 
— “ Standard English (Rs. 5-10). 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

THE CHILDREN’S OMNIBUS OF STANDARD BOOKS 

A Classic Story Book for Boys and Girls 
Edited by Sylvia Lynd. Rs. 3-12. 

THE BALLANTYNE OMNIBUS FOR BOYS 

Containing . — The Coral Island; The Gorilla I lunters; Martin Ratller. 

840 Pages. Ks. 3-8. 

THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL STORY OMNIBUS 

Containing . — Princes Anne; Girls of St. Olaves; Expelled from School. 

960 Pages. Rs. 3-8. 

THE HERBERT HAYENS OMNIBUS 

Containing . — Play Up, Blues!; Play up, Queens!; Play up, Swifts! 

960 Pages. Rs. 3-8. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF ENGLISH VERSE 

By Francis liirner Palgrave 

Cloth Rs. 2-8; Illustrated Edition Rs. 3-8; Leather Rs. 5. 

THE GOLDEN ROAD IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

From Beowulf to Bernard Shaw BY AMY CRUSE. 

Illustrated by Honor C. Appleton. Rs. 7-14. 

THE MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR CHILDREN 

Edited by JOHN R. CROSSLANI) AND j. M. PARRISH 

illustrated Rs. 5-10. 

SPORT IN JHEEL AND JUNGLE 

Natural 1 listory in the form of letters addre.«?sed to the authors’ children 
BY K. N. CHAUDHURI, M.A., B.L. Illustrated Ks. 2-8. 

STANDARD ENGLISH 

Structure and Style 

By EDWARD H. GROU'F, B.Sc., A.C.l.l. Rs. 5-10. 

SCIENCE TO-DAY 

I he Scientific Outlook on World Problems 
Explained by Leading Exponents of Modern Scientific I bought 
Planned and arranged by the Late 
SIR J. ARIHUR niOMSON. M.A.. LL..D. 

Edited by J. G. CROW'fHER. Rs. 6-6. 

GREAT SEA STORIES OF ALL NATIONS 

Edited by 11. M. rOMLlNSON. 

147 Stories, 130 Authors, 1136 Pages. Rs. 6-6. 

THE BOOK OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE 

Edited with an Introduction by DORO'FHY MARGARET SdUAR I 
Illustrated Rs. 5-10. 

THACKER SPINK & CO. (1933), LTD., Calcutta. 
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10. Surendranath Maitra, (3rd Year), 

Raj College, Burdwan. 

— Booli of Chiolary & Romance " 
(Rs. 5-/0). 

11. Jagat Palak Ghosh, 

(111 Year Arts), 

Krishnath C ollege, Berhampore. 
— “ Portraits in Minatarc ” (Rs. 4/S). 


(///c;// SCIIOOJ. SECTION) 

I. Miss Namita Das Chipta, (( .lass IX), 
Beltala Cjirls’ 1 ligh School, C.alculta. 
--Scholarship of Rs. 5 per monih 
for 6 months. 

1. Md. Lsmail, ((.lass X), 

Bogra /ilia School, Bogra. 

■ Scholarship of Rs. 5 per monih 
for 6 months. 

). .Miss Renu i\ litter, 

(Matriculation Class), 

Diocesan Collegiate School, ( alcutta. 
— I)w origin s Harmonium (Rs. 25). 

C S;ichin Carr, (Matriculation Class), 
Kaiganj Coronation 1 ligh School, 

Ralganj . 

-Cona'uy Siewart l ountain Pen 
(Rs. 15). 

Miss Pronoti Basak, (C'lass X), 

Brahnio Girls' School, Calcutta. 

— Conway Stewart Fountain Pen 
and Pencil set (Rs. 15). 

Protap Chandra Das. (Class IX), 
Mitra In.stitution, Calcutta. 

— Wrist Watch (Rs. 15). 


7. Miss Preeti Guha, (Class IX), 

Beltala Girls' High School, Calcutta. 
—Conway Siewart Fountain Pen 
and Pencil set (Rs. 15). 

S. A. U. Md. Wadwood, 

(Matriculation Class), 
Mynitnsingh Zilla School, 

Mymensingh. 

- Hollywood Camera (Rs. //). 

9. Miss Sudhira Guha, 

(Matriculation Class), 

Beltala Girls 1 ilgh School, (.lalciitta. 

- Hollywood Camera (Rs. 11). 

This Cameira has been Specially pre- 
sented by Messrs. R. S. Gund & Co., 
Bombay. 

10. Mk^s Sceinah Menahairn, 

(Senior Ciainbridge), 

Loreto Secondary School, Calcutta. 
-Loriway Stewart Fountain Pen 
arid I'cncii set (Rs. 10/8). 

Makhaii Lai Barua, (t.la.ss Vlll), 

St. l.dnuind s koUegiatc School, 

Shillong. 

— ionicay Stewart l ountain Pen of 
(Rs. 6). 

12. Mis.s .Anjali Choudhuri, 

(Class \), 

\ ieloria Institution, Calcutta. 

— Sowing Box (Rs. 6). 

Susil Kumar Dcy, (C lass X), 

Kodhala 11. L. School, Kodhala. 

— Conway Stewart Fountain Pen 
(Rs. 6). 

14. Miss L.sha Das Cmpta, 

(C.la.ss IX), 

Brahmo Girls' School, ( -alcutta. 

— Sowing Box (Rs. 5.) 
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15. Siba Sadhan Chandra, 

(Class X), 

1 own School, Midnapur. 

— “ Shakespeare (Rs. 5). 


16. Miss Mamata Bose. (Class IX), 

Brahmo Girls’ School. Calcutta. 

— Palgraoe*s Colden Treasury, 
(Rs. 5). 



I). W. l)ri/rA (IX Stanimhu), 

(lovt. A. V. JIij;li Sclmol, Kjitli.t. 
will) liji.s Wdfi :i j)ri/o f<ii- tin* AH. 

mil l,i>l iiiDiitli. 


22. Pabitra Kumar Das Gupta, 

(Cilass IX), 

Ghatal Vidyasagar H. E. School, 
Ghatal, Midnapur. 

— Football (Rs. 5). 


23 Miss Allasi Khanum, (VIII Class), 

M. A. O. Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

— Sowing box (Rs. 5). 


19. l arit Kmar Mukerjee, 

(Class Xl), 

Edward George High School, 

Madhupur, Bihar. 
— Palgrave^s Golden Treasury, 
Illustrated (Rs. 3/8). 

20. Miss Primrose Pradhan, 

(Matriculation Class), 

Welland Middle English School, 
Calcutta. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. j). 

21. Saziruddin Ahmed, 

(Matriculation Class). 

Zilla School, Malda. 

— Conway Stewart Fountain Pen 
(Rs. 3/8). 

17. Samarendra Nath Ghosh, 

(Matriculation ( lass). 

Mare School, Calcutta. 

— Palgrave's Golden Treasunj, 
Illustrated (Rs. J/8). 

18. Abdul Hafeez, (C^lass IX), 

Anjuman High School, Nagpur. 
— The Children s Omnibus oj 
Standard Books (Rs. 3/12). 

V 

24. Deb Kumar Sinha, (Class X), 

Bankura /ilia School, Bankura. 

— The Ballantyne Omnibus for BoifS 
(Rs. il8). 


(NONSrUDENTS) 

1. C. Korah, 

Eruakulam. 

-.(Rs. 25). 


2. R. K. Ramakrishnan, 

Colombo, Ceylon. 

3. Miss b . A. Peters, 

Shahjhanpur, Punjab. 


4Rs. 20)- 
^(Rs. >’). 




HIS EXAL TED HIGHNESS THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD, 

IMF. RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


l.St-r liilijf' 31 I 


7'/if Miiilt'in Stiiih fit 
juhf mi. 
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A NOBLE EXAMPLE 


1 he decision of the Ministry of Educa 
lion of Ine Govern nient of Assam to award 
twelve monthly prizes for our educational 
( cinpetitions is one of the plainest and 
noteworthy examples of the j^real interest 
that the Government arc taking in the 
..‘diicatioiial activities of the youth of the 
Piovince. It is the fundamental duty of 
a Government to afford every opporumity 
ior the education of the rising generation. 
\o amount of money spent In this direc- 
tion is a wa.sle. 

W« express our genuine gratitude to the 
-.overnment of As.sam for this noble 
(lc( Ij-ion. 

Ihe educational authorities of all the 
Provinces and States of India have been 
ior the last ten months watching with 
interest the working of our scheme. Our 
AB. Educational Service ’ being a new 
v( nture, it was naturally looked upon with 
.;ieat anxiety by all concerned with the 
^liication of the youth. It has stood the 
St and proved beyond the po.ssibility of 
1 doubt its immense potentialit> to 
i<*velop constructive ideas in the younger 
. Deration which will lead them on 
I’ lth of genuine patriotism and unsi 
( I vice to humanity. I He AB. Flduca 


tional Service ’ is a novel method to plat'.e 
before the. youth of to-day the AB of 
their rights and duties as citizens of a 
common country and to enable them to 
have an early realization of the great 
problems of life which they have to face 
to-morrow. 

The important part that the young 
student has to play in shaping the destiny 
of our country, makes it imperative that 
hl.s energies should be directed along 
constructive lines. We believe that the 
holiest right in the world is the right of 
mankind to the sacred soil they live by, 
and that the sweetest sacrifice they can 
ever ofler to the skies is the unstinted 
service to humanity without any di.slinction 
of caste, creed or colour. Our only 
ambition is to instil these noble ideas 
into the youth of the nation, who alone 
arc to be the deliverers of the Indian 
spirit -the Indian Dharma with all its 
pristine purity and glory. 

It is with this objective that we have 
launched out this scheme. 

We are indeed happy that our mi.ssion 
has been fully appreciated by the student 
community of India who have readily 
patronised us. It is also gratifying to 
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learn that the educational authorities of 
all the provinces of India and Burma, 
and of the important States like 1 lydera- 
bad, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore and others 
have fully approved and appreciated our 
scheme, and have recommended this 
journal to their respective colleges and 
schools. 

Ihe numerous scholarships and prizes 
that we are distributing every month to 
the students, are indeed a great burden 


to us. Although some eminent non- 
officials interested in the education of the 
youth are helping us occasionally by 
offering medals and prizes, we would ap- 
peal to the various Provincial Govern- 
ments to sanction some monthly prizes 
for the students of their respective pro 
vinces. We feci confident that the noble 
example set by the .Assam Government 
will be followed by the other Provinces 
and States of India. 


HOME. 


My home. 

I wonder if you know 
I low much of Life’s dear joys 
l o you I owe. 

Dear home, 

I wonder if you guess 

That through your small green door 

Lies happiness? 

Bright home. 

Your windows filled with sun. 

Then later hung with quiet stars 
When day is done. 

Blest home. 

How good it is mote 

When work is done, to rest in your 

I ranquillity. 

M. T. 


LOVE. 

1 hough the stars fail in their courses 
And the molten sun grow cold, 
Though the earth yield up her forces 
And power .so long to hold, 

I hough the dawn again come never. 
And the night sweeps in with pain 
Ihey shall not fear who ever 
Loved — if only love remain. 


T. N. 



SOCIAL JUSTICE 

By DR. t. ASIKVAI HAM. B.A.. B.D.. Ph.D. (C^nlab,), 


A question that is agitating the minds 
of many in various lands is that of social 
justice. The working classes all the world 
over claim that they no longer want 
charity, but want justice. Prolonged 
charity, they argue, lowers them in their 
own estimation and makes them perma- 
nently subservient to an unjust and in- 
iquitous social order which needs to be 
radically changed. Charity, they would 
urge, is twice cursed; it curses him that 
gives and him that takes ! In politics, 
likewise, men claim that they want their 
due rights and do not want any favours. 
Many art long our earnest patriots a.sscrt 
that freedom is their birthright and that 
they would no longer be content with 
picking up the crumbs that fall from their 
master’s table. 1 he Negroes in America 
igitate for $ocii)l equality and stoutly deny 
the a.spersion that social equality is only a 
subtcriuge for free intermarriage with the 
dominant racts. In our own country the 
"o called depressed ( lasses are weary of 
‘iiipercilious piatronage and rightly demand 
a chance for self-respect and self-expics- 
^)on. fc.ven criminals insist that a major- 
ity ol them f\rc not wilful enemies of 
society and, as such, have a right to be 
M stored to .society. (Timinologists to-day 
nhserve that the primary object of punlsh- 
iiient is neither retribution nor de terrence, 
*>'it the redeeming of the criminal to 
Miricty. 

It will thus be seen that social justice 

very wide in its scope, although there is 
consensus of opinion as to what exactly 
■' means. As good a definition as any 
'' '' it may be given of social justice is that 


it is a right ordering of human relations. 
And this right ordering of human relations, 
it may at once be said, is impossible in a 
society where each individual considers his 
own .scdfish good and does not take into 
account the common good of the com- 
munity of which he is a member. Social 
justice dimiands that we look upon society 
not as a loose collection of isolated indivi- 
duals but as an organism in which there is 
a close inter-relation and inter-dependerxe 
of parts. Social justice requires, in other 
words, that we abandon the one-sided 
individualism of the laissez fairc type and 
turn back to the wholesome teaching of 
Plato and St. Paul, to both of whom the 
individual in his repellent Lsolation is a 
iiH'anlngless expression. 

( ontinlng our attention for the purposes 
of this article to the sphere of economic 
goods, wc find that social ju.stice plays a 
very large i)art there. As a matter of 
fact, to the ordinary layman social justice 
means a little more than a just distribution 
of economic goods. 1 he reason why the 
(|uestion of a just distribution is raised 
at all is that in the world around us we see 
colossal wealth unshared in the hands of 
a few and unmitigated poverty on the part 
of the great masses. In I'. S. A., which 
is the most pro.sperous country in the 
world, it is estimated that 13 per cent, of 
the population own more than 90 per tent, 
of the wealth of the land the remaining 
87 per cent, having between them less than 
10 per cent, of the wealth. 1 he fate of 
other countries is not much better either. 

In the face of this gross inequality of 
di.stribution that we see all around us, the 
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smug type of die-hard individualist says, 
let the law of demand and supply operate 
fully and let every man get whatever he 
can get in a ‘ free and open ’ market. 
He conveniently forgets the timely warn- 
ing given by Sidgwick that the bargaining 
powers of the capitalist and labourer are 
not on a par and that the labourer, for that 
reason, cannot hold out as long as the 
capitalist can. Besides, it is a matlter of 
common experience that a man may be 
able and willing to work, and yet not get 
an opportunity to work or receive an 
adequate return for his work, owing to 
social and economic conditions over 
which he has no control. f^resent-day 
capitalism has certainly its obvious ad- 
vantages. But it seems inevitably to 
bring in its trail such evils as intermittent 
unemployment, economic serfdom, and 
war. It is also directly or indirectly res- 
ponsible for unfair competition, mono- 
polies, and exaggerated fortunes. Some 
of these evils no doubt are being mitigat- 
ed by the stern logic of events and by the 
partial application of a doctrine that is 
much in vogue to-day, viz. the doctrine of 
equal opportunity. Nevertheless, it is an 
open question whether indlvldualisin or 
capitalism, even under the best of cir- 
cuinstancs, is capable of giving us social 
justice. 

1 he die-hard type of socialist would say 
that the producer is entitled to the whole 
produce of his labour, but .such a socialist 
is becoming a rare (piantlty these days. 
Others have said that distribution .should 
be according to effort or according to 
personal need or according to the hard- 
ne.ss and unpleasantness of the task per- 
formed. I he difficulty with regard to 
these canons is that they all involve a sub- 
iective standard. However, such a diffi- 
culty Is perhaps not an insuperable one. 


Whether we be individualists or 
socialists or of some other persuasion, 
there are certain fundamental principles on 
which it must be possible to get general 
agreement. (I) Human values are of fai 
greater importance than economic values. 

What shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own 
.soul ? ’ (2) Reward need not always take 

the form of material remuneration. A.s 
we grow more and more in the realiz 
ation of our social responsibility, the satis 
faction of rendering public service would 
become a reward in itself. I his is th* 
ideal that Plato advocates for the ruliii:-, 
classes. Even to-day the Lord C.haii 
cellor in the British Cabinet gets twice a,-, 
big a salary as that received by the Prlnu* 
Minister, although the latter is the head 
of the cabinet and the foremost man in 
the Government of the country. (3) It is 
time that we discovered the possibilities 
of the simple life. 1 here is no moral 
jiKstification for the state of things depict 
ed in th(‘ following paragraph. ' Recent 
ly in this country (I’. .S. A.) 57,000, IKK) was 
.spent on a mansion with 121 rooms fia 
one famib'. A larger amount was spt ii! 
for a winter residence in l lorlda by .»!■ 
absentee citizen; 5600,000 was spent fo. * 
diamond necklace; 520,000 for a li.it. 
51,000 for a hatpin; 573’flf^b for opt t < 
gla.sses; 5 for an autoiuob:!' 

We puffed away ninety billn-n 

cigarelt(‘.s last year and nearly two bilbi n 
dollar.s in tobacco smoke. One caiiH 'I. 
( hristlan man has just .spent 5‘300.000 loi 
a i)lay hou.se for his .six children.” (Sh< 1 
wood Eddy in ” Religion and 
Justice,” p. Irt). (4) Prom the moral and 
religious .standpoint no one oiVns wealfl'. 

I le simply owes it. It is a trust for wlm 
the trustee must render a faithful accon 
to his Maker. For (*very penny lhal ‘ 
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man spends upon himself, he must be able 
to show that it is absolutely necessary for 
his maximum efficiency as a member of 
society and that it cannot produce a 
greater good elsewhere. 

With these fundamental principles in 
the back-ground, we may draw up a ten- 
tative scheme for the distribution of 
t conomic goods which might be appli- 
( able to our present-day society. At the 
bottom of the scale we would place the 
Idiots, imbeciles, and morons, and other 
such undesirables from the eugenic point 
of view, segregate them from the rest of 
the community and make it impossible 
for them to propagate their kind. As 
long as life lasts we would treat them 
lespectfully and provide them with the 
minimum conditions of civilized existence. 
Ill the second group we would place all 
die dependents among the aged, the 
di.seascd, and the infirm. lo them also 
we would give the minimum conditions 
«‘f civilized existence. 1 he unskilled we 
would place in a class of their own and 
i-iant them a minimum wage necessary for 
d(‘(ent living, constantly endeavouring, 
I'pAvt ver, to promote them to the ranks 
I ' die skilled. As far as the middle 
« are concerned, we wouhl let the 

' ( oiioml(’ law of demand and supply 
"l>‘'rale, taking particular care at the same 
to correct and limit the Inherent 
‘ limlf omings of that law by applying the 
pMticiple of equal opportunity. We 
would enforce free (‘ducation, progressive 
•■'ballon, and graduated inheritance tax, 
■‘!'d remove all unjust privileges. When 
come to deal with those at the lop of 
economic .scale, the canon that we 
' '»uld rigidly apply is one's ability to 
' ' If a Carnegie or a Lord is ible lo 
his wealth in the production cf gn atc r 
‘ilth in the service of mankind, we 


would let him have it. If, on the other 
hand, he u.ses it for entirely selfish ends or 
abuses it in other ways, we would make it 
impossible for him to hold it, either by 
means of law or public opinion or both. 

In our reformed society, it would be im- 
possible to have a state of affairs like that 
expressed by a ‘ representative in r.i.K- 
land ol the Dominion of New Zealand in 
advocating the support of an air route to 
the Dominion: "Surely" he urged, 
there are many ladies in New Zealand 
who would be able and willing to pay 
^2() extra for a dress in order to be three 
weeks ahead of other ladies in fasi ion." 

At the present moment in our national 
life when the industrialization of the 
country is procec ding rapidly and when 
there are hardly any signs of the healing 
cl the breach between the wealthy few 
and the povcrly-stricken mas.ses, there are 
at least (wo distinct contributions which 
we can make: (I) Actual demonstration 
ol the tremendous possibilities of the 
sim|)le life. canot lay down arbitrari- 

ly what constitutes the simple life. Each 
individual and each family will have to 
decide that for th( mselves in the light of 
th('ii (‘iilighlencd consciousness. It is our 
plain duty to rrnoiince all forms of waste, 
iiieamnghss luxury, and all cheap ways 
of aiJverlising om‘ s wealth. I nless there 
be exccllt nt reasons to the contrary, we 
ought lo be satisfied with what is abso- 
lutely net e.'-’sary for food, raiment, shelter, 
and health and for lh(‘ securing of oppor- 
tuniti(‘s (or culturt*, recreation, and a 
reasonable amount of leisure for oneself, 
one’s family and others legitimately 
dependent upon him. 1 o any one who acts 
differently, the warning given by (Trlst is 
"fool, this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee : then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided? ” 



THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

AS IT APPEARS TO THE YOUTH 

«i/ BHABES CHANDRA CHAUDHIJRI. 


Perhaps the sorriest figure of to-morrow 
is the educated youth of to-day. He will 
be the sorriest, because he finds that in 
the market value of life the Diplomas and 
Degrees of his university arc counted as 
so many scraps of paper and that what 
is true in the world is not Book but Bread I 

1 bus the youth will be a little sad at 
this staitling realisation, lossed from 
office to office, loafing about the streets 
and the corners of the city in quest of 
a job, his elastic spirit begins to sag, and 
the modern hero of the “ Advancement 
of Learning ” .soon finds h niself in a trim 
almost as vacant as the retired man of 
eighty ! ! 

No wonder, then, that the craze for 
suicide and other allied crimes .'^hould run 
so rampant amongst the youthful bulk of 
thf' province. What, then, is the remedy 
for this unpleasant .state of things? 

The I nemployrnent problem has been 
often discu.s.sed on the platform and in the 
press and the |)sychology of the failures 
of the modern youth has been very tersely 
depicted in the comic sketches of the 
writers of the province. Some have 
traced the cause to the overstuffing of a 
too unpractical kind of education, some 
to ill-hcalth, whilst others have gone so 
far as to brand the unemployed youth as 
careless, listless, and less of that .sovereign 
virtue — “ aim **. 


Indeed, whatever might be the cause ot 
his failure, the unemployed too knows that 
anyway he chose a wrong track, and that 
to-day he is no better than an intellectual 
wastrel. But knowing alone does not 
satisfy him, he wants like a dyspephe 
faddist to know if his ‘ case ’ is past all 
cure. 

1 he leaders can’t at a stretch, say ‘ay< 
or ’ nay ’ but like wise Doctors nod an^j 
suggest that a ’ patient ’ should not he 
irnpatirmt. 

But the youth is tired of patience 

he wants Bread ! 1 le reads * l^di.son 

was a Street-Boy. Wells was a 

Draper’s Assistant. Lord Reading 

was once a C abin-Boy ”. And these 
thoughts ;tare him in the face, lik. 
Hamlet's ghosts. I he youth i.s therefo" 
determined to dtmonstrale the Dignity *)! 
Labour ! And he at once plies a Kick- 
shaw, drags a plough, carries a luggas't- 
over his shoulder and unhesltatiimi\ 
cobbles shoes. But how long does he di A-'. 
on in thf pursuit of the Dignity of Labo'.; ^ 
Only as long as it takes to get one .s lih- 
imprinted in a newspaper, or his aclloii" 
applauded by the ina.ss and the press * 

You will thus see that many a youth, 
who fired by the gospel of the Dignity 
Labour, once drew a Rickshaw, or carri* •! 
a luggage over his shoulder, is now p< 
haps canvassing the dignity of the pen I v 
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plying the tame life of a school-master or 
a patent clerk ! Is not this the funniest 
psychology of the youthful tragedies? 

The unemployed have various sugges- 
tions for earning a living. 1 hus he has a 
suggestion to capture business fields, to 
I evert to rural spots and earn a living by 
agriculture. 

These suggestions arc indeed good, 

I)ut too good to be true, when tried in the 
fires of trying tests. 

Thus business requires financial help, 
specially in limes of crises, and in 
majority of cases where the Bengali un- 
<'inploycd have wound up their business, 
ihey have done so, in .sheer want of 
financial cooperation or funds during 
(lises. 

(iranting that they have the purse, zcil. 
mifl parts to start with, even then the un- 
employed have got to feel the wonderful 
•(*arth of a fund or financial help during 
.! crisis. Take, for instance, the case of a 

.Marwari running a petty bundle of 

merchandise from “ 1 lat ’’ to ** I lat 
1 ake also the case of a young educated 
T'« ngali youth doing the same business. 
>iippose, both of them are equal to their 
;('h— both are hard, tough, and painstak- 
HI'.;; even then, there is a gulf between 
them so far as can be judged during a 
i risi.s. Crisis comes in the wake of crisis, 
hut the Marwari stands even though he 
might stumble, for behind him stands the 
uhole group of the Marwari community. 

I >om this it appears, that the un- 
f'lnployed have very little to expect from 
iht' so-called ‘ business unless and until 
\' arc positively conscious of finan- 
help forthcoming from their com- 
m.mlty as a class. 


As to the suggestion of reverting to 
rural .spots with a view to earning a 
living there, this again, when put to the 
tc.sl. comes to a mere blank suggestion. 

Supposing the youth has the moiiev, 
zeal, and the acumen to run an agricul- 
ture, even then, in course of two or three 
years, he will he bound to fall as he will 
be (piite powerless against an odds of 
tier.sisU'iit rural difficulties. I hus, if he Is 
able to combat a drought, he is quite 
unable to c.ontiol a flood, or a slump. 
Again, if he survives a slump, he can’t 
f.«capc being stricken down with Malaria 
m the wet seasons. I hese seem to be 
a few of the many pre.sslng rural diffi- 
culties, which have, of late, thwarted 
many a youthful attempt at the rural soil. 
It may be observed in this connection, 
that the rural sch(*nie, is quite irnpos.sible 
of pr.actical achievement, unless and until, 
seme attempts arc aimed at the eradica- 
tion of these rural troubles. 

While leaders in the city and towns 
dilate on datas relating to the horrors of 
unemployment and urge them for rural 
migration, the youths too learn, in their 
turn, their rural migration will hardly he 
a means to their ends unless and until 
the forces that arc' at work in the proce.ss 
of rural disintegration are thoroughly 
warded off. 

While the leaders wax eloquent in 
poetic terms of the life that ambles in 
the cool sequestered hamlets of the rural 
spots, these youths too feel that life in 
these spots is almost as dreary as in the 
fabled Land of Shade, and in many cases 
worse than the penal settlement. 

And the reason is obvious. The 
Zemindar knows that his right in the land 
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persists, even though the peasant may die 
of hunger, whilst the Government knows 
that its revenue is as certain as the steady 
stroke of the auction hammer. 

But neither exactly know the true plight 
of the peasant. I hus our villages are on 
the crater of an inevitable doom. 

It may be asserted herein that a large 
band of the unemployed are ready to take 
to the plough, and settle in rural spots, 
if only the landlords or the /.amindars of 
these .spots make, in collaboration with 
the I lealth Department, some arrange- 
ments for rural health and sanitation. 1 he 
permanent settlements have not only g ven 
them a right in land, but, a corresponding 
dutv also of making these places fit for 
hiinian habitation. 

f here are hundreds of ponds in rural 
areas, which breed Malarial para.sities. 
These ponds may be cleared of filth and 
pest.o and when re-excavated and rented 
out to energetic youths may be a profitabl'^ 
source of income from fishery. 


If Sir A. f lamilton can turn a wild foresi 
like the “ Sundarbans " into a beautifu' 
mart of agriculture, why not these land 
lords, who have enough of land, mono\ 
men, and influence do the same in thci 
respective spheres and thus help a number 
of unemployed in earning their livelihood .* 

I he position of the unemployed may be 
sad, but they are to-day wiser. Thtv 
are sick of .so-called suggestions, and wh.u 
they want now are rigid facts broad-bast d 
on simple truths. 

Bengal is noted for its brain-povv(r 
Will our leaders. Gapitalists, Rajas. Mcih,i 
rajas and /amindars combine their iiuilvi.il 
efforts for the time being so as to evolvi 
a .scheme for ab.sorbing the youthful 
energies that are running to waste for hu 1: 
of patronage and co-operation? 

Indeed, if assured of a rigid plan of 
work, these wasted youths of Sir .Ashu- 
tosh’s Alma mater, may work woiuKrs 
like the discharged electrons of IV. 
Rutherford. 




THE NOBLE IN MAN 

By BL'JMN B. BANIiKJl. 


Count I olstoi has deified the hurnhlc 
life of the peasant. In the even tenor of 
his life, in his simple joys and innocent 
pleasures, he discovered a heaven on 
• arth. “ I hese poor people,” says he, 
live, suffer and draw near to death with 
tranquillity and oftener than not with joy. 

I here are enormous multitude of them 
happy with the most perfect happiness, 
nllhough deprived of what for us is the 
soh' good of life. 1 hey labour quietly, 
t lulure privations and pains, live and die, 
nnd throughout everything see the good 
without .‘■'ceing the vanity. It is the life of 
the hardworking people, of that multitiule 
e( human beings who really contribute to 
existence. 

I h(’.«e labouring rjt'ople, dried and 
wrinkh d. humble and simple-hearled, 

( nvying none, really bear on their backs 
the whole fabric of the splendour and 
corruptions of towns and cities. lor, 
where would any of them have been 
without their unremitting and unrewarded 
loil in the fields? Remove them from the 
^l.^ge and the whole drama of life will 
lose much of its zest and humour. I he 
H'.tly mainsprings give focitly its decent 
look. 1 he squalor and filth of the 
kitchen disappear in the dainty d’sh. 
b( hind the gorgeous Rolls Royce in 
'vhich the rich loll along the well-paved 
'‘ti<‘( Is of a melropclis, is th(' sweat of 
'oiL'mdging and .self-contcntetl labour. 
'^11 these so strongly appealed to the 
'mobility of a soul like lolstoi’s that hi' 
his old age pas.sionately identified him- 


self with the life of the poor and the 
labouring people. 

Robert Luis Stevenson in his inimitable 
style draws a still more gloriou.s picture 
of labouring folks: ” It matters not 
win re we look, under what climate we 
observe him. in what stage of society, in 
what depth of ignorance, burdened with 
what enotieous morality, in ships at sea, 
a man inured to hardship and vile 
plca.surc. his brightest hope a fiddle in a 
tavern and bedizened trull who sells her- 
self to rob him, and he, for all that, 

.‘imple, innocent, cheerful, kindly like a 
child, constant to toil, brave to drown for 
others; in the .clums of cities, moving 

among indiflereiU millions to mechanical 
labour, without hope of change in the 

future, with scarce a pleasure in the 
prtsent, yet true to bis virtue's, honesi np 
to his lights, kind to his neighbours, re- 
paying the world s scorn with service, 

orten standing firm upon a scruple, with- 
out hopes, without thanks, still obscurely 
fighting the lost fight of virtue, until cling- 
ing to some rag of honour, the poor jewels 
of their souks. 

.'\11 these are as true and as splcnditl 
and terribly do we need our .sense for it 
being kept alive for all time. Yet with 
derp deference to the high-soufi'd 
I ok<;toi, can wr not .^ay that he reads too 
much into our social prejudices when he 
makes fiis love for the peasant so ex- 
clusive and hardens his heart so absolute- 
ly towards the educated people? Are 
not courage, kindliness and patience so 
highly extolled in the poor, of greater 
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worth if shown by the educated man than 
by a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water? (!annot these noble virtues add to 
their utility if refracted through an edu- 
cated media ? Count I olstoi's philo- 
sophy. highly entertaining as it is, seems 
to be one-sided. It reveals a capacious 
soul but does scant justice to culture and 
enlightenment. 

1 he high-souled C'ount sees virtue only 
in dirty boots and sweaty shirt of the 
peasant and is blind to the mechanical 
character of the work he turns out. 

I here is an intense joy in the sense of 
responsibility and ecstatic pleasure in the 
achievement of success. Does the labourer 
feel any personal pride in the work he 
does or any community of interest with 
the employer? On the other hand, does 
he not feel the dull monotony of grinding 
toil, with his eyes always on the clock, 
longing for the signal to quit work and 
for his wages at the end most of which 
are, alas, spent in the grog-shop and the 
tavern ? 

And why is this so? Why are the 
labouring people with their innocence, 
kindliness, patience and cheerfulness, so 
narrow in their outlook and live such 
barren and hopele.ss lives? Dirt and 
filth in which they live, poverty and in- 
debtedness in which they are steeped, 
slavery to a task they take upon 
themselves have been adduced as the 
cause. Rut is not high thinking com- 
patible with plain, or even poor, living? 
Were not Jesus, Mahomet, and Chaitanya 
men who had " no place wherein to lay 


their heads?" Did not Livingstone and 
Stanley live in uninviting surroundings? 
Did not Manson and other Polar explorers 
impose upon themselves drudgery to ex- 
tend the bounds of human knowledge? 
I hey did all that the labouring people 
do and cheerfully bore all the troubles 
and hard.ships they invited upon them- 
selves, simply because they had an ideal 
in life, an aim to fulfil for be^ttering the 
world, i his not only sustained their 
energy but enabled them to do more than 
they were physically capable of. In 
their eager desire to attain the end they 
placed before themselves, they did noi 
know how time was passing. 1 he idral 
possessed them and rousted the sleeping 
Hon or the Divinity in men to do mightv 
deeds. 

1 lad the labouring people an id»'al. 
however humble it may be, had educalifn* 
and enlightenment bee n joined to the i 
hard toil, courage and endurance, all tl). 
f'ncomiuins that were bestowiul on them 
would certainly have been more fitlv 
deserved. A loin cloth has no virtue i)’ 
itself, it is worn by nearly all the clos(‘ 
fi.sted mi.'ers of the country. But it ht 
comes hallowed and .sanctified when ii 
enwraps in its humble fold a desire to >!.' 
lift mankind. 

Poverty is not a curse, on the conl);)»' 
it is poverty that has made the world ' 
fit place to live in. Fakirs rule the wcul i 
but it is the fakirs who carry in - 
wallets high ideals and noble aim c«’ni 
blued with humility, patience, pluck and 
will. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 

Uy MKS. S. AMMLD SIIMI. B.A.. Kx-M.L.C., (LocJinow). 


l o a regular reader of the newspapers 
the periodic controversies on education 
would afford considerable amusement, did 
not the zeal of the parties cause them to 
be almost pathetic. I he air of freshness 
with which the partisans imbue old and 
time-worn arguments, the vehemence and 
heat and dust, give the semblance of a real 
conflict. 

1 o a dispassionate observer nothing is 
more obvious than that both parties are 
wrong, unless it be the equally obvious 
conclusion that both are right. 

Take, for example, the vexed question 
of the education for girls. One side will 
insist that all girls .should receive precise- 
ly the same education as all boys, right 
through the university stage. 1 he other 
side with eciual vehemence will as.serl the 
need of the hour to be a highly specialis- 
ed curriculum for girls, having no reft r- 
tnee to that for boys. 

both sides are regard I es.s of the ele- 
mentary fact that all young people are 
not endowed with the same aptitude for 
that purely academic type of education 
which is obtained at a L'niversity. 

1 he trouble is that each side has a 
single mould, the one square and the other 
loiind. Into its own mould each side 
would agree on forcing every peg. 

And yet if these two parties would lay 
nside for a moment their own predilec- 
tions and more particularly their personal 
‘inlinosities, they might very easily arrive 
-'t a common basis of agreement as le- 
V'-nds e.s.sentials — with an amicable differ- 


ence of opinion as to the details. 

hor, here, at the very outset, is the 
ccihrnon platform: both our friends agree 
that girls must be educated; the difference 
arises as lo the type and degree of edu- 
cation to be imparted. It should be easy 
to agree on free and compulsory co-educa- 
tion of a .‘••ingle type (for every child in the 
state) (through the primary stage), fliis 
grounding in the three R’s together with 
.some training in team work seems to be 
the essential birthright of every human 
being. 1 do not state this to be the ulti- 
mate ideal, but it certainly seems to be the 
indispensable foundation, and if I were an 
educational reformer, 1 should refuse to 
move a step further (through State aid) 
until this at least was an accomplished fact 
throughout the country. 

.\.s regards secondary education, the 
present writer is of the opinion that at 
present India has not the pecuniary re- 
jfomces nr cessary for free and compulsory 
tclucalion of this type for every boy and 
girl. Nor has every boy and girl equal 
facility in ab.sorbing such education. 
Nevertheless there .should be a sufficiency 
of Stale schools, and the fees levied by 
them should be reduced to the absolute 
minimum. At this stage the schools for 
boys and girls .should be separate. Ihc 
schools for boys should correlate the 
usual High School subjects with technical 
training, either agricultural or industrial. 
Girls should permitted, though not per- 
haps encouraged, to attend such schools, 
if their guardians so desire. At the same 
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time there should be state schools for girls 
wh(‘re the usual high school course, per- 
haps slightly modified, should be correlat- 
ed with sanitation, domestic science, 
home-nursing, cooking, simple cutting and 
sewing, and gardening. For specialised 
subjects such as instrumental and vocal 
singing, dancing, painting and fine em- 
broidery. such fees might be charge d as to 
make these classes self-supporting. 

I he State should grant liberal scholar- 
ships at this stage, and should also make 
the utmost possible provision for further 
specialised technical education. 

A generous provision for University 
education of the academic type has been 
recognised to be the duty and the privilege 
rather of noble-minded and wealthy citi- 
zens than of the State; and in the humble 
view of the writer our universities, while 
opening their portals equally to young men 
and women, should be financed chiefly by 
the donations and benefactions of public 
men. In a country where the Benares and 
Aligarh Lniversities are accomplished 
facts this should be quite feasible. The 
resources of such universities should be 
spent rather on liberal scholarships and 
freeships than on large salar.es to the staff 
and top-heavy allowances to executive 
heads; on well-equipped laboratories and 
workshops rather than on ornate 
buildings. 

But this highly specialised education 
should not be cheapened by being made 
(I) the basis of employment, (2) available 
to all young men and women irrespective 
of their capacity to absorb it. I he Uni- 
versity should hold its own entrance exa- 
mination. Scholar.ships in the various 
faculties should be granted only on the 
double qualification of (1) securing a suffi- 
ciently high position in the entrance exa- 


mination, and (2) a genuine need for the 
financial help. 1 here should, of course, 
be no sex qualification. 

Universities, comparatively few in 
number, and of a high standard of learn- 
ing. should take their rightful place as 
centres of culture and research. 

I he young man or woman should not 
be encouraged to enter the University un 
less he or she evinces a true spiritual thirst 
for learning as an end in itself. 

Let us revere learning as did the sages 
of old, rather than prostitute this noble 
thing to ignoble ends. In India we need 
rather, both men and women, to learn 
the dignity of mechanical labour and self 
help. We need to develop characl(M 
through voluntary rather than conipulsorv 
.submission to di.scipline. 

And in our zeal tor the education of our 
girls, let us not lose our sense of propoi- 
tion. l.et those women who are highly 
talented along other than domestic lines 
freely follow their star; but let us not 
forget that for many years to come th(‘ 
majority of our girls will find their careri 
ai? horne niakers and builders of characl* r 
in their children. As a matter of fact 
the home offers a wide .scope for ll). 
exercise of many talents, and the ben** 
ficent influence of a wise and gentle wih 
and mother is not to be measured by 
foot-rule. Some women are able to com 
bine this calling with a public career. AH 
honour to such — if the hoimr and childi u 
(I omit mention of the husband) do not 
suffer in the process. In general, how 
ever, the rule holds good that she who 
lives to a career lives to herself. But In 
this blatant age thrice-blessed is .she wh'> 
voluntarily dies to a career in order thf^t 
her husband and children may live more 
abundantly. 



THE RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD- 

HIS EXAL.TED HIGHNESS ASAFJAH MUZAFFAR-l'L-iVlULK. 
WAL MAMALIK, NIZAM-UL-MUIX. NIZAM-UD-DAULA, 
NAWAB SIR MIR USMAN ALl KHAN BAHADUR, 

FA'FEH JANG, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., 

NIZAM OF HYDERABAD. 


His Exalted Highness the Nizarn of 
1 lyderabad is the richest man in the 
world. A great patron of students, he 
is a scholar and a renowned poet who has 
written many beautiful poems in Urdu. 

1 le is one of the few favoured ones on 
whom the- Almighty ha.s .showered the 
liiple ble.s.sings of knowledge, power, and 
wealth, 

‘ The Eailhful Ally of the British Gov- 
iinmtnl ’, he rules over an area of 82,698 
Mpiare miles, the largest Sin'iv in Intlia. 
ll\derabad is more than twice the size of 
! .i .daiul and Scotland. He rules over 
l(Hirttep million people of whom more 
lh.)i) fifty per cent, are Hindus. 

1 he Nizam s daily income is £1,090. 
ll is derived from the world famous 
gold mines of Golconda. Besides this, in 
th(' treasure-houses of the palace are 
hundreds of bars of gold, pyramids of 
' iiu ralds, diamonds and priceless other 


Drspite all this enormous wealth, he 
lives a very simple and unostentatious life. 
Plain and simple in dress, he dislikes un- 
necessary luxury and pomp. He lives 
more carefully than any minor official in 
his entouragtH I he Ni/arn dislikes new 
motor cars, parties or elaborate enter- 
l.ahimenls. He m ver wastes a pie. 

But 1 ils Exalted Highness will hetid a 
.‘subscription for any worthy object with 
a princely amount I le want.s to develop 
frugal habits in his officers and people. 

1 he inl('r(*sl that he takes in the spread 
of education in the State is well known. 

I he Osmania Univcr.city is the only one 
of its kind which imparts education in the 
vernacular. 

I lo dt cotes a gn at part of his time to 
literary .studii s and has contributed much 
lo the I idu lllevalurc. Some of his poems 
are highly popular in the literary world. 





CHANCES OF THE YOUTH 

By ‘‘ COMRADE 


What must a boy do to achieve great 
things ? 1 his is the big asking question 

which every modern student puts for- 
ward. He who has found out the answer 
is the one to succeed in life. Economic 
depression or political disabilities have 
nothing to do in this matter. 

It is false to believe that success 
depends upon a ‘ stroke of luck In- 
dividual effort alone will bring success 
l.iUck is often the rcwiird of patient un- 
obtrusive plodding. 

There are many who are waiting 
patiently rather idly for a chance to begin 
a successful career. But, have they 
realised that ‘ ('hance is on the side of 
the prudent?’ Chance in its true signi- 
ficance must count for nothing; but oppor- 
tunity must be sought and seized. “While 
the shoe is on thy foot, tread on the 
thorns.’ I his should be the motto of 
every young man who aspires to success, 

I fully agree with Hen cry Ford, when 
he says that opportunities are more plenti- 
ful for youth to-day than at any previous 
time. 

I he opportunities which higher educa- 
tion and increa.sed lei.sure time lay open 
to-day to every Indian youth are so 
numerous as to become bewildering. 

Has not the youth of to-day the oppor- 
tunity to strive, the power to cultivate the 
natural ability he possesses? 

It is deplorable that many of our young 
men are idling their time condemning the 
economic dcpres.sion that dors not give 
them an opportunity to start life. It is 
useless to wait for a change in the eco- 


nomic or political order of things. It can- 
not give a better chance. 

What the youth has to do to-day is to 
seize the small opportunity and pursue 
it diligently and reach out constantly foi 
the greater opportunity that always lic.s 
ahead. 

Success in life is not wholly dependant 
on mental ability. The homely virtues of 
diligence, punctuality, loyality and en- 
thusiasm — summed up in one woid 
‘ character ’ still pave the way to pro 
motion and a prosperous career. I his Is 
the only way to success for the boy with 
cut wealth or influence. Begin work, any 
sort of work, and you will find the reward 
awaiting you. 

Look around and you will find oppor- 
tunities waiting for you. But it is of no 
value unle.ss you have the will to sei/o 
them. 

I have heard many modern youths talk 
ing of thcni.sclves as the mute inglorious 
Miltons. I hey did not write then 
immortal epic.s because: 

“ Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with spoils of time, did ne’er unroll. 
Chill penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul 

I his may have been true when Gra\ 
wrote his “ FJegy ”, but it is scarcely trin 
to-day. I he ample page of knowledge 's 
opened to all who care to read. 

With the present-day higher education, 
free libraries, cheap newspapers, and 
cheap books, no man who has a thirst l‘» 
knowledge can say that it has be* n 
denied him. 



HAVE WE GOr OUR DOUBLES 
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Knowledj;e and opportunity are there. 
Wha! else do you want for a career? 
Wealth and influence have not much place 
in this competitive world of 1934. History 
has made it abundantly clear that many of 
the greatest men in all countries and in 


all ages have risen from among the poor. 

Success depends upon ability, industry, 
perseverance and above all on character. 

Humble beginnings will lead you to a 
glorious end. I ry it and you are sure to 
succeed. 


HAVE WE GOT OUR DOUBLES ? 


Many people are found to have their doubles, although living in di.stant coun- 
tries. I hey re.scmble each other so much, that they arc often mistaken for one 
another. 1 lere are a few of them — 


HIS MAJESl V HIE KING 
EMPEROR 

and 

SIR HENRY WHITEHEAD 

of England. 





PRESIDEN r COOLIDGE OF 
U. S. A. (Left) 

and 

AN HO I EL ASSISTANT 

of Philadelphia. 
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RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA 

By B. VKNKAl AI^ATHlYtNGAR. 


O, Descendant of Bharata ! whenever 
virtue subsides, and vice prevails, then 
1 manifest myself forth." 

— Gita 4 - 7 . 

When the (.alcutta L’niversity was send- 
ing innumerable sceptics and agnostics, 
when pitch darkness was brooding 
throughout the length and breadth of 
India, it was Sri Ramakrishna who point- 
ed out, with the accuracy of the pole- 
ylar, the route to Real Religion — a religion 
free from the disease of sectarianism, 
gieat in the sphere of spirituality. 

Ninety-nine years ago, Sri Ramakrishna 
was born in the district of Hugli (Bengal) 
and later on, he was appointed as a priest 
in the Kali temple of Dakshineshwar As 
we .^,ludy the life of this saint, we will 
umh^rstand what great Sadhana he did to 
italisc Cod. I here, boys of all castes 
crune together in a wonderful gathering 
for the cause of spirituality. By his in- 
pil ing m( fsage, many of his disciples 
fjccame the central, out standing figures 
among the world’s mo.«t brilliant religious 
ink Meets It is superfluous, here, to men- 
tion the name of Swami Vivekananda 
who was his favourite disciple. 

I iis personality was so magnetising and 
charming, that whoever came in contact 
with him, would be inspired and his reli- 
'-(ious feeling would come out. 1 hough 
fie was an illiterate person (in the sense 
of the modern world) he was constantly 
'‘d by the fountain of Divine Wisdom — 
Ml at scholars like Rundit Ishwarchandra 
^ idyasagar, Keshabchandra Sen, the re- 


nowned Brahmo leader, and men eminent 
in the domain of arts and science, were 
children in his presence. 

One may rc;ad the story of his unique 
life and get glimpses of his greatness — yet 
in order to get the real meaning of his 
teaching, we will have to live the life; 



Ramakuksi in a Paramahamsa 


come out of tht narrow realm of religious 
prejudices and throw the doors of our 
minds and hearts wide open. 

1 he warp and woof of his teaching was 
the harmony of all religions. 1 Ic first 
exemplified this in his life and then taught 
afterwards. He realised, on one side, the 
cardinal doctrine of Hinduism and, on the 
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other, the ideal ol Islam and that of 
(..hrlsllanity. In solitude he meditated 
upon Jesus C hrist and recited the name 
of Allah. In a vision he saw the effulgent 
figure of Ehrist with wondrous beauty. In 
his chamber he made room not only for 
the gods of the 1 lindu faith but also for 
that of the Son of God. 

Rishi Dayananda Saraswati. Raja 
Ramamohan Roy. and other modern re- 
formers declared that God is impersonal 
and no one should worship 1 lim in the 
form of an idol and to do it was blas- 
phemy. It was very dilhcult for the 
average 1 lindu to reconcile himself with 
this idea. Sri Ramakrishna came to the 
H'.'-nie aiiv"! reinterpreted one of the oldest 
Indian thoughts. 1 le said that when the 
Supreme Being is conceived of as inactive 
(Nishkriya) --neither creating, sustaining 
nor destroying, would be called as 
Brahma, (the‘ male i^rinciplc) the Im- 
fiersonal God. When He. is thought of as 
active, creating, .«ustainlng, and destroy- 
ing. I le \vould be called by the name of 
Sakti (female principle), the Personal God. 

Sri Ramkrishna gladly poured his life 
and immense love on the lowest cla.sses, 
the poorest of the poor. Me recognis<'d 
the holy prestnee of Divine Mother in 
every woman, whether a prostitute or a 
high-clas.s woman. 

Sri Rainkri-shna was extremely simple in 
hi.s dre.ss and manners. I Il.s tenacity to 
keep the truth was wonderful. Me used 
to say. if one has devotion to spe^ak the 
truth in this Kall-^'uga, he need not per- 
form any other Tapas or au.sterity. 

One day vSri Ramakrishna prayed to the 
Divine Mother that he longed to see Her 
Christian devotees pay respects to Her. 


Some days later he found himself standing 
at the entrance of a Christian church, in 
Calcutta, watching the divine service held 
within. When he returned from that 
place he said to his devotees, “ 1 went to 
the church but did not get in, as the 
servant outside would not allow me to 
enter the Sanctum Sanctorum and worship 
the Mother Such was his devotion ! 

Me did not like anything which was 
ostensible. If anyone would say to him 
that he wants to visit Benares, Allahabad, 
and other holy places, Sri Ramakrishna 
used to remark, ‘‘ What ! if you have not 
got real yearning for the LORD, all these 
pilgrimages are uscle.ss. I he eagle so.ir.s 
high up in the sky: but alas ! its sight will 
always be on ihe carrion down below ”. 

What the Hiiulu Shastras call Brahm t 
eharya (strict cdlbacy) was practicallv 
fulfilled by Sri Ramakrishna. It was Haw 
lc.«s and purr*. When Sri Ramaki'shna 
was practising Sadhana, he used to be mi 
high ecstatic moods. Rani Rasmani, ihi 
lady who built Dakshlntshwar t(‘mi)l( 
thought that this young prlc st was becom 
Ing marl .>’'d it was due to strict celibaev 
Mathurnath Biswas, the son-in-law of R-i". 
Raslunani, took Sri Ramakrishna to 
certain hou.«e, where he had arrang' I 
some dancing-girls to stay and tempt Inin 
Sri Ramakrishna went inside and - i ' 
Mother in every one. 1 ht y were greatb 
mortified. I hen Mathiir understood tlr*' 
this young prie.st was not an ordinary imm 
but an embodiment of virtue and truth. 

.May he, the Omnipotent, the (^min 
present, and Omniscient One, give u.s a 
little devotion for prayer and lead us fion. 
Unreal to Real, Darkness to Light, Death 
to Immortality. 



CAREERS FOR THE YOUTH 

3. CHEMICAL INDliSl RY. 


Is it true that the Chemical Industry 
offers equal chances of success to our boys 
and girls? It is one of the youngest in- 
dustries in this country. It is abso one of 
the biggest. 

1 here is no other sphere of work to-day 
that offers a greater variety of careers for 
our educated young men and women than 
the Chemical Industry. 

1 he popular idea of a Chemist is that 
of some one that works behind a shop 
counter. I his branch of the profession 
is more accurately described as pharina- 
( eutical cheunistry. 

I he main job of a pharmaceutical 
( hemist is to make up drugs to a doctor's 
prescription. He may find employment 
iu a chemi.st's .shoj), a whole.sale drug 
'•lore, a hospital dispensary or a doctor's 
dispensary. 

An educated boy with some knowledge 
t)( ( .h('mistry, Lhysics, and Botany has a 
Ik tter field in this profe.ssion. 

But the greater opportunities in this 
profession for our young men and women 
Kic on the; industrial side. I he oppor 
1 unities in industry arc legion in both 
number and variety. It is no exaggera- 
iion to say that a chemist has a place in 
' vt ly manufacturing firm of imporlanct . 

1 liere are openings in mines, tan-yiird.^, 
diip building yards, railways and in all the 
fi itir manufacturing fuels, mineral oils, 
d' cstiiffs, textiles, fats, oils and waxes, 
^"s.'us, starches and gum.s. leather and 
-J'u*. glass, explosives, foodstuffs, metals, 
‘Uw! innumerable others. 


1 he beginner in such a manufacturing 
concern has to start Iroiii the very bottom. 
1 irst. he has to begin by testing raw 
materials to deteimine whether they arc 
suitable lor use. 1 his is the work of an 
analytical chemist. Again he has to 
examine samples of rleliverics to ascertain 
if they are ‘ up to contract ’ . 

1 le may also become a works . eseach 
chemist who devises new or improved 
methods of manufacture or of using wasi(* 
products to advantage. 


HIE PATHOS OF MOTHER'S GRIEF 



r!n^ m.nhtv 

tii</ tin Vi'ijUi .l/'U// Itiiiii lit iihj i>i'i I tl"' tio''!/ "I 
Cliii'l, K Uif I'nli/ »/•'<//.■ irt-r 'h/inil tnf tlif ifimt 
1/ ir/ii tiiih/i 
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The works control chemist has to plan, 
direct and supervise chemical process on 
the large scale needed for manufacture. 

I he consulting chemist or the chemical 
engineer is the one who advises the firm 
about the design and erection of plant 
and machinery. 

1 hus there is no limit to the oppor- 
tunities for the right type of young men 
in the chemical industry. 1 he importance 
of the chemist in industry cannot be over 
estimated. But, one has to start from the 
lowest rung of the ladder. 1 here is no 
limit to the heights he may reach in this 
profession. 

The range of occupations in chemical 
industry is very wide. Leaving aside the 
medical branch, there are innumerable 
opportunities for our university-trained 
young men and women who specialise in 
this branch. Agriculture, Fisheries, Dis- 
tilleries and, in short, all branches of 
human activity require the help of a 
chemist. 

Besides the various government posts, 
many municipalities appoint chemists 
as public analysts, gas examiners, water 
examiners, and as analysts and managers 
at sewage works. 

In India many of our industriali.sts have 
not yet realised th(? importance and use- 
fulness of chemists in industry. It is for 
the modern youth to force themselves in 
the industrial world. 

Let the young man start as an apprentice 
and prove to the unwilling and ignorant 
capitalist the benefit ho derives by employ- 
ing a chemist. 


I'here are many women in the medical 
profes-sion. But, Indian women are pro- 
verbially shy to come out from their age- 
long seclusion and take the chances 
effered to them in this profession. F.du- 
cated girls can easily open pharmacies. 
Fhey are sure to have a number of 
women customers who seek advice, 
particularly young mothers. It would be 
a very honourable and promising career 
for many of our educated young women 
as well. 
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GAMES PLAYED AT WIMBLEDON 

By NIRRNDRANAIII CHAI lERJILE, MA. 


It was in July 1877 that the first 
championship was contested; hence the 
battles of lawn-tennis champions, fought, 
won and lost number more than two 
scores and a half. We would deal here 
not with all the important matches played 
on the centre court at Wimbledon during 
the past fifty-six years, but with such of 
the games as may fairly be said to have 
an especial historical interest. 

1 he great match between W. Renshaw 
and j. 1 . 1 lartley at the Wimbledon meet- 
ing of 1881 is certainly a game of historic 
importance, for the game of lawn-tennis, 
as it is known to-day, came into existence 
with that match. Rcnihaw, an ex-scholar 
of ( lieltenham school and no more than 
a lad of twenty, was the exponent of what 
was then a new style of game, 1 mean the 
type of game which makes a far greater 
use of the volley stroke at the net. 
I lartley, the then champion, was for 
playing the old style of game, which con- 
sisted almost entirely of play from the 
of the court. Renshaw came to 
Wimbledon after having won the cham- 
pionship of Ireland and as such not with- 
out K’putation; but this made no difference 
in the calculations made by the judges at 
Wimbledon, who were sure of the defeat 
ol this young lad against 1 larlley’s power 
I'll drives from the back of the court. 
I h('re is no need to dwell at length on 
•hat historic match. It lasted less than 
half an hour and during this little time the 
< alc-ulations of the experts were upset, for 
•he game was easily won by Renshaw by 
•hu'e sets to love. I he old style of game 
fh< d with this match. 


I he next event of historic interest was 
the establishment of Ladies’ championship 
in 1884. Before 1884, the idea was that 
the factors that go to make a tennis star 
of outstanding ability were conspicuous 
by their absence, in the case of women. 
Ihc length of their skirts and their lack 
of physical .strength compared with that of 
tuen were among the reasons assigned for 
this view. Rut this view became anti- 
quated and untenable by the advent of 
such lady players as Miss Langrishe and 
Miss Watson who competed in Ladies’ 
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events nil ovc r the country and as such it 
was no longer possible for the All- 
Lngland Lawn 1 ennis (4ub to refuse to 
admit women to Wimbledon. Miss Maud 
Watson won the first Ladies’ champion- 
ship in 1884. Mixed Doubles ( harnpion- 
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ship was established in 1892 and won by 
W. Renshaw and Mrs. Hillyard. 

The match between Herr O. Fritzheim. 
the German champion, and Norman 
Brookes, the Australian, in 1914 is certain- 
ly another historical event in the annals 
of the championships. War was fast ap- 
proaching in Europe and this great game 
was played in the very shadow of the 
coming war. A big (jerinan crowd came 
all the way from Germany to England to 
witness their champion win the English 
Championship. \'on 1 irpitz, son of the 
German Admiral, and Prince Eitel Fritz, 
son of the Ex-Kaiser were among the 
German nobility present on that memor- 
able occasion. 

1 o the dismay and astonishment of his 
.Mipporlers and admirers Fritzheim dis- 
played a form in the first two sets which 
could be expected of a mere novice; his 
.shots went wide and frequent weie his 
mis-hits. Brookes beat at every point. 
The score was called two sets to love in 
favour of Brookes. 

1 hen came a superb change in the form 
cf the great (lernian. 1 le completely re- 
covered h's form and began driving with 
such severity end accuracy that his 
An.slralian opponent had to concede, the 
next two sets to I ritzhe'm. Ihe score 
w»is two sets all and then came the fifth 
set. h was oP(' of the hardest .struggles 
ever witn(.ssed on the centre court. No 
weak point wa.s to be found in the game 
of the playcTs, but Brookes proved the 
better match player, and won the set 
by 8-6. 

Ihe year 1919 will ever be remembered 
by the lovers of Lawn 1 ennis; the game 
between Mrs. Lambert Chambers and 


Mile. Lenglen will be told and retold by 
the Tennis enthusiasts as long as lawn ten- 
nis is played. 

It should be remembered that Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers had first won the 
Ladies championship in 1903, and had 
therefore been ii^ first class lawn tennis 
for 16 years; hence, she had not to “play 
through” but had only to defend her title 
in a challenge round. The French girl 
had little or no difficulty in disposing of all 
her opponents and in becoming the run 
ner-up. 

Ihe game began : the Trenchwomaii 
won the first .set at 10-8. Ihe next .sel 
went to Mrs. Chambers, 6-4. 1 hen came 

the final set. Ihe score was called foni 
games all. Both the players were at the 
top of their forms; every stroke was per 
fectly timed and deliberately placed. Mrs 
C’hambcrs won the next game; Mile 
Lenglen cqu.illed again. I hen 6-'), Mrs 
C'hainbers leading; 40-13 to Mrs. Cham- 
bers. I he mo.st elo(]iier:t silence pervad 
ed the huge crowd packed round the 
court. Mrs. vTambers placed a ball to 
the Trench girls’ back hand; Mile. Lenglen 
he.sitated for a moment and returned il 
with a back hand stroke. I h( liickl' ' 
.stroke it was at Wimbledon --, ‘ die ball 
came off her rack('t from the wood aiul 
dropped dead at Mr.s. Chambers’ side el 
the net ’. Mile. Lenglen won the m \' 
game, and won the charnpion.ship within 
ten mimite.s from that lucky .stroke. 

It was one of the most thrilling and 
wonderful games ever conte.sted at Wlm 
biedon, and this was the type of gam< 
which would render the name of Wimble 
don ever memorable in the annals 
lawn tennis. 



STORIES OF ALL NATIONS 

(2) Cl IINA. 


All of you have heard of China. It 
IS a country much larger than India with 
mere than three hundred and fifty million 
|)eople. i he people of China still live in 
very much the same way as did their 
ancestors of a thousand years ago. I he 
Chinese* worship their ancestors, find they 
ihink it a sin to do things in a different 
way from what their fathers and mothers 
did. I hoy think that what was right and 
s 40 od for th<'li ancestors is right and goorl 
lor the people of to-day. 

Japan has changed with the limes. But 
K hina has not. Hence she has not pro 
'/.ressed much 

Many thiiiLS that the civilised world of 
}<)-day is nsin^, came first from C.hina. 
Mlk, lea, piii'ting, the compas,s. gun 
powder, are ail supposed to have come 
hom C.hina. k ire crackc rs, varnish, and 
I’ven the playing-cards had the'ir origin m 
( hlna. 

Hut the trouble with the C hine.se is that 
iIm'v havf' been satisfied to leave thln-.i.s 
•iloiH', 1 he-'y are doing things to day m 
ilu' same way they did two thousand years 
M 5 - 0 . 1 hey have failed to develo[> them 

••rives. So the white man and the 
Iripaiicse have caught up and gone ahead. 

Now a change is slowly taking place in 
' liina. Young men of C hina are going 
to li.iirope and the United States to study 
find bring home new ideas and cu.stoms 
t'' their motherland. 

‘ hlnamen used to wear their hair in 
<1 long braid which reached to the waist. 


knees or even to the ground. It i.‘5 called 
a pigtail In their lingers nails grow 
like claws four or five Indies long. lo 
iirevent them from breaking off they put 
gold cases on them. Such finger nails 
were a sign that he was a gentleman and 
that he did no work. 1 he rcspectahlllly 
of a man is galh ered by the length of 
the hng('r-nalls. I he labourers who 
worked with their hands could not have 
long finger-nails. 

( hine.'?e girl babies n.«ed lo have ihcli 
b et bantlaged tight lo make ihem small, 
for the smaller a girl’s fed. the more 
beaut)} ui she -\va.« snjifiosed lo he. When 
giil<^ grew up lh(*y were hardly able to 
walk. liny could not run it all. Hiey 
walked as if on stills. Now. some of 
I hose ideas have changed and girls’ feet 
havi been allowed to grow. 

^^osl of the Chinese worship ihiddha. 

C hine.-^e people are very polilr and cert*- 
inonions ! ht y would not kiss or shake 
hands, insleid they KoloiO or prostiate 
themselves and salu‘e one another with 
ioined hands. I he C hinese do not eat 
with their fingers. They esc chopsticks 
insfc'ad of knives and forks. I h('y < at 
rie'e, and pieces of pork, chicken, fish ami 
vegetables out of separate bowls. I hey 
also eat flour balls cooked in sugar. 

There is no weekly rest day in C hina, 
but many festivals arc kept with great 
rejoicings. The chief of these is the New 
Year’s Pay, when new clothes arc donned, 
and before which everybody is supposed 
to have paid all his debts. 1 here are also 
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tli(‘ Festival of the Full Moon and the 
Feast of the Dray:on Boat. I he last one 
'\F. held to appease the ^^eat dra}»on 
believed by the C'liinese to rule over the 
sun and the moon and who is supposed to 
swallow the sun or moon, when there 
appears to be an eclipse of either. 
C hinese lanterns are a great feature of all 
the festivals. Another favourite pastime 


of these people is kite-flying. Grown-ups 
as well as boys enjoy this sport. Iheir 
popular indoor games are cards and 
dominoes. 

China was formerly ruled by an 
Kmperor. Then it become a republic 
with several independent States, it has 
now a President. 


FLYING IN THE AIR 


r.ver .'•ince the earliest days men have 
longed to llv above the earth. But they 
did not know how to do it. Many trkd 



(.'oiJN[ F'krdinam) Von Zf-ipi^klin. 


and failed. After many failures they 
succeeded. 

In the 15th ("entury, Leonard Da Vinci, 


architect, engineer, artist, and sciential 
found that men could fly if thcry weu 
supplied with wings. Although there is 
rc record of this inventor actually flymg. 
I’is writings and models helped other men 
to think about flying 

I hree hundred years later, two Frenc h 
brothers Montgolfier experimented with 
the idea of hot air. Hot air always rise- 
up. I hey made several large balloon!-, 
below c .e of which a sheep, a coc h 
and a duck were .suspended. I his \v;> ^ 
.successful 

This trial encouraged Pilatre de Ho/iv i 
to make an ascent in a balloon. I Ic 
thus the world’s first aeronaut. 

From this time for many years balhxni 
flights were made in the various paits ol 
the world. Men strived hard to concpi. r 
the air. The F rench Ciovernment help' ^1 
to forward these experiments. In 
coal-gas was used, for the first time, to 
fill out a balloon. 

In 1894, Sir Hiram Maxim made a hig 
steam-driven air machine in Kent. It u)S<‘ 
into the air, but was not a great succe^-'^ 
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In 1899 Count Ferclinancl Von Zeppelin 
for the first time constructed the Zeppelin 
Airships in Germany. 

In another part of Germany GUu 
Lilienthal experimented with dilferenl 
kinds of gliders. He proved the idea that 
a man could be supported by the impact 
of the air upon extended surfaces without 
the help of gases or lighter-than-air subs- 
tances. Unfortunately Lilicntal was kilh d 
while experimenting. 



ciiirvi 
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1 his idea was taken up by two American 
brotluMS, Orville and Wilbur Wright. 
I hey made model aeroplanes to test their 
theorie.**. I hey at last came to the con- 
I liision that wing surfaces had been made 
whii h, when moved at s[)eed through the 
iir, would not only lift the weight of a 
man but .dso a motor which, in the air- 
ships then, built, moved men through the* 
air. 1 he main problem was to control the 
balance of a winged machine when it was 
flying through the air. 

I he experiments were so successful 
dial, in December 1903, Mr. Orville 
Wright went up himself in a motor-driven 
uiachine. This first flight lasted only 
twelve seconds. 

f his was the first time in the history of 
the world in which a machine carrying a 


man had raised itself into the air by its 
own power in full flight, had sailed for- 
ward upon a level course without reduc- 
tion of speed and had finally landed 
without being wrecked. 

In the following year, a ])assenger was 
carried and flights were made by the 
Wright brothers lasting one and a half 
hours and covering 76j miles. 

In order to develop air flying, a prize 
wa.s oflered for the first aviator who could 
fly with his machine across the Knglish 
Channel. On 23th July, 1909, Mons. 
Bleriot. a 1 renchman, carried off the prize 
money by flying over the bngll.sh C'hannel 
in thirty-seven minutes. 

Since that day elforls were made to 
build heavier maeliines. I o-day It is ciuite 
conimonplare for a giant air liner of the 
Imperial .Airways, with 2,2l)0 horse-power 
tngine.s and weighing several tons, to fly 
to Paris at 100 miles an hour with many 
passe ngers and their luggage. 

Inventions followed each other rapidly 


Zi-ppeliii liiiilt tty Cinmt Zoppoliii. 

and numbt^rs of notable records have been 
achieved by modern aircrafts and their 
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pilots. After flying over the English 
Channel, people tried to fly over the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

In 1919 two British airmen, Alcock and 
Brown, set out from Newfoundland to 
England. 1 hey had a wonderful non-stop 
flight of 1 ,890 miles and landed in Ireland 
sixteen hours twelve minutes after leaving 
Canadian soil. 


Town in 4 days, 17 hours and 19 minutes. 
It is one of the most amazing air-feats on 
record. In the same year he made the 
first solo east-to-west flight across the 
North Atlantic in a light machine. 

Miss Arny Johnson (now Mrs. Mollison), 
a Yorkshire lady, has proved that women 
as well as men can make epic flights. 
She flew alone from London to Australia 
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In 1927 Lindbergh set off from New 
York to fly to Paris and he succeeded in 
covering 3,639 miles in 33 j hours without 
a stop. He was acclaimed as the hero of 
an epic flight. 

J. A. Mollison was the first man to 
fly both the North and South Atlantic. 
In 1928 he flew from Australia to Britain 
and in 1932 he flew from England to Cape 


in 1930 and in November 1932. She »n(l 
her husband have risked their lives mas \ 
times and have done much to 
aviation. 

I he conquest of the Himalayas thron^’li 
the aeroplane was another marvellous 
feat. 

Let us hope to see more wonderful lU 
ventions in this attempt of man to fly i” 
the air like birds. 




UNHAPPY INDIA 

By DKVIDASS B. KAPADiYA. 


Carlyle is indeed wrong in saying 
Impossible, where 1 ruth and Mercy and 
the everlasting Voice of Nature order, has 
no place in the brave man’s dictionary ”, 
for, search we may through every nook 
and corner of the dictionary for a few 
terms to describe the ‘ chill penury ’ of 
Mother India, it is absolutely impossible 
to find a handful of apt words for the 
purpose. India, the prosperous land of 
kohinoors, is now the solitary churchyard 
where 1 homas Grey's ‘ moping owl ’ of 
misery 

” does to the moon complain 

*Of such as stealing her secret treasures 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.” 
IVrhaps there lives in obscurity, 

"Some great Sicaji, that with dauntle.ss 

breast 

1 he great tyrant of the age withstood. 
Some mute inglorious Ak}'>(ir in peace 

may rest. 

Some Asoka guiltless of his country’s 

blood.’ 

1 ht‘ beloved mother is sunk in hopeless 
poverty. Luxury, ‘ curst by Heaven s 
(l»‘cree ’ has laid her vicious hold on the 
'Iwindling gentry. 

I low ill-exchanged, ” laments 

Goldsmith, *' are things 
I ike these (rural virtues) for thee, 

(Luxury) ! 

I low do thy potions, with insidious joy, 
l^iffvise their pleasure only to destroy 1 

* ItalifiscMl lllll■.« 


Kingdoms by thee to .sickly greatness 

grown. 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own. 

At every draught more large and 

large they grow, 

.A bloated mast of rank unwieldy woe; 

1 'll sapped their strength, and every 

part unsound 

Down, down they sink, and spread 

a ruin round.” 

But the heartless devotees of this deity, 
(Luxury), turn a deaf ear to the lamenta- 
tions of poor Cioldsmith, for. 

Men may ‘ cry ' and men may ’ wail 

Rut th('y go on for ever. 

And clear as crystal is the sad conse- 
(juence at which we stand as grim specta- 
tors on the fringe of the unhappy country, 
and give vent to our profuse tears of 
excessive sorrow. 

Now the devastation is begun, 

And half the busine.ss of destruction 

done; 

h.'en now, inethinks, as pondering 

here I stand, 

I .see the rural virtues li avc the land. 

While such is the state of India, it is 
but natural that an aristrocrat worth 
a few crores is a mere rara avis, whereas 
a millionaire worth .scores of crores is a 
common sparrow in America — that land 
once abound with ‘dreary scenes,’ ‘tor- 
rid tracts', ‘where wild Altama murmured 
as it flowed’, ‘various terrors’ of the ‘dark 
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scorpion (gathering death around)’, ‘the 
vengeful snakt^', ‘couching tigers, await- 
ing their hapless prey,’ ‘and savage men 
more murderous still than they’. It was 
a land where 

...blazing suns... dart a downward ray 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

With matted woods where birds 

forget to sing 
Rut silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 


Where oft in whirls the mad tornado 

flies. 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with 

the skies.” 

And which lover of truth will deny 
that the same America is now an Eden 
on earth, the seat of bliss and happiness, 
the land of peace and prosperity abound 
with the most magnificent buildings, with 
majestic trains running high and low over 
the land, with sky-scrapers flying day and 
night under a golden sun and a silvern 
moon ? 

lo what cause this great difference 
between the.se two countries are we lo 
a.scribe? Is it to the sweating industry of 
the one, and the rotting lazine.ss of the 
other? Is it to the love for t'ducation In 
the on(\ and the notorious spirit of in- 
difference for learning in the other? Is 
it to th(‘ social elevation of the one and 
the .social deprt'ssion of the other? Or is 
it alone to the absolute freedom of the 
one and to the foreign domination over 
the other, that the difference is to Ije 
assigned ? 

Yes, we answer, to all these conjoint 
causes, we have partly to attribute the 
cru.shing poverty of India and the rolling 


riches of America. But that is not all. 
1 o rest content with these alone would 
remind us of J. G. Saxe’s funny little 
poem, “ 1 he Blind men and the 
Elephant”. 

” It was six men of Indostan ” sings 

the p^oem, 

lo learning much inclined, 

Who went to see the Elephant 

I hough all of them were blind.” 

And what was the result? “ 1 he first, 
happening to fall against his broad and 
sturdy side ” at once declared that the 
Elephant “is very like a wall!” I he 
.second “ feeling the tusk t slablished 
that “ it is very like a spear 1 ” 1 he third 

taking “ the scpnrming trunk within his 
hands emphasized that “it is very like 
a snake I” I he fourth touched the cm 
and proclaimed that “ it is very lik a fan.’ 

I he fifth feeling its knees, propoumKd 
that “ it is very like a tree!” whil<‘ the 
sixth seizing the swinging tail jumped al 
the conclusion that “it is very like a rope. 
And each of them, concludes the poem, 
was partly in the right and all were in 
the wrong. 

Our judgment too runs on similar lin- 
for those who regard one (or inort ) of lli‘ 
above-immtioned causes to be solely res 
ponsible for the vast gulf of dilferem < 
between the two. I hese causes, ther< 
fore, must be cnitched by various otli« i 
such as the geographical positions, lie 
climatic conditions, communal problem"^, 
racial and religious differences, charity am! 
the like. All these plans have been inoTc 
than once di.scu.ssed in innumerabk' 
journals and magazines, reviews ami 
weeklies, books and pamphlets. l'> 
harp upon the same topics, therefore, ) ’ 
not our aim in this article, where we sh.dl 
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confine ourselves to the spirit of charity 
for which India has produced such great 
souls like Kama. 

Her charity, no doubt, has been pro- 
verbial. “ Charity ”, says Macmillan, ‘‘is 
a virtue extensively practised and highly 
(steerned in the Past. In India it is (it 
ivasy we modify) a common practice for 
kings and rich men to weigh themselves 
against gold and silver and to distribute 
rhe proceeds among the poor. I his was 
done by Sivajee and many others before 
and after his time.” 

But now the tables are turned I he 
spirit of selfishness is diffusing through the 
length and breadth of this unhappy coun- 
liy. The scent of charity, on the other- 
hnrKl, is rapidly spreading far and wide 
on that large continent. 

Charity, according to Ruskin, is th(' 
leinple of which Justice is the foundation. 
.And it is this spirit that is found .sadly 
wanting ninongst the millions in India, 
i hey have forgotten that a man with 
I idles but without charity “is a house 
Inmished but not inhabited ”. And here 
we have such ‘ houses ’ in plenty. 1 he 
. Americans on the other hand have made 
it their motto ” to comfort the poor, pro- 
t< ( I and shelter the weak, and, with all 
tlit ir might, right that which is wrong.” 

We shall endeavour here to illustrate the 
spirit of charity so prevalent in America 
hv a few examples, for, ” l .xample ’ , 
Burke, ” is the school of mankind 
^nirl they will l<‘am at no other ”. 

Rockfeller, a reputed millionaire of 
America, has bestowed sums extending 
o\.T five crorcs at single instances towards 
‘ liarity. Besides him, several others have 
shown their generosity and taken their 
^)''ota in the national pirogres.s without 
Jii.iking a great noi.se in the world. 1 he 


financial possessions of these benevolent 
children of alrna mater can be easily read 
between the lines by a comparative study 
of the income-taxes paid by them : 


Andrew Melon 
Rockefeller I 
Henry Ford 
Rockefeller 11 
J. P. Morgan 
George flanker 
Banker ( >) 

Douglas I- airbanks 
Vincent Aster 
William Wrigley 


1,175,988 dollars. 
7,335,169 „ 

2.467.946 .. 

124,266 ., 

98,643 ., 

678.664 ., 

660,371 ,. 

225.769 .. 

285,801 .. 

U 54.420 .. 


A dollar being equivalent to about three 
rupees, the highest annual income-tax 
amounts to about two crores and a half. 
So enormous is the income-tax paid by 
an Am(‘rican arisLrocrat. A single year’s 
tax would turn an Indian, a reputed 
gently with his head high in the society, 
making a great noi.se for a little wool. 

It is .said that tlu' great kine-comedian, 
( harlie ( haplin, has ama.s.scd enough 
wealth to purchase a number of estates. 

I he extraordinary benevolence of these 
millionaires ol .America and of the west 
makes us for a moment forget the charity 
of (‘ven till' great Kama. 1 he extraordi- 
naiy stllishne.ss and jewi.shness of the 
Indi.an millionaires has achieved remark- 
able notoriety. Great .‘■ouls like Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviya (‘xplore the country, appealing 
for financial support for their universities; 
mo.st ideal institutions like the Gurukulas, 
A.shrainas and ho.spitals, struggle in vain 
for f>ublic help. Will the inhabitants of 
such a country, therefore, draw ” wise 
inferences ” from the following record 
of American charity ! 
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Rockefeller 

570,000,000 dollars. 

Andrew, C. 

350,000,000 

f « 

Cleveland 

I50,000,0(X) 

f • 

Henry, F. 1. 

85,000,000 

t « 

Milton, H. 

60,000,000 

9 9 

George Eastman 

58,000.000 

f 9 

Mrs. Russels 

40.000,(X)0 

9 9 

James Duke 

41.500.000 

9 9 

Henry, F., II ... 

31.500,000 


W. Altmen 

30,000.000 

* 9 

Stuart Frendy 

30,000,000 

9 9 

John Starling 

20,000,000 

9 9 

Edmund, D. C. ... 

20,000.000 


J. R. D. Lemur ... 

16,500,000 


Mrs. Hornecks ... 

16,000,000 


August Juliard ... 

15,000,000 


Henry 1 luntington 

15.000,000 


George Banker ... 

12,000,000 


Elizabeth Anderson 

10,000.000 


William Mayo ... 

8.000,000 


Pears Coleman ... 

8,000,000 


J. Arenour 

6,000,(X)0 


George White . . . 

5,0(X),000 

9 9 

August H. 

4,000,000 

9 9 

John Jacob 

4,000,000 

99 


Besides these, huge funds are raised for 
educational purposes. Every man in 
America feels it his bounden duty to 
devote a portion — and a fairly large one 
at that— for his country. 

“ Well, ” an erudite reader may at once 
shoot up, “ you don’t mean that we must 
deprive ourselves of the means of sup- 
porting our own family out of our scanty 
income by profuse charity to strangers 
who have less claims upon them? 

To such a reader we answer, “ Pray be 
patient ! Our meaning is far from being 
so narrow. I hat charity begins at home, 
we are quite well aware. Do, therefore, 
recognize the prior obligation of pro- 
viding for the necessities of your own 
family. But cut short such expenses as 


are absolutely unnecessary (and such there 
are too numerous to mention) and if you 
are earnest, you shall find that you can 
do a great deal for your mother country. 
Remember what the great Mahabharatn 
says : 

“ Who is not rich but yet can giv( 
will be exalted.” Remember also how 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose daily incomt* 
hardly exceeded five pence, placed hard 
earned coins in the hands of sleeping 
children (lying unwrapt on the roads), that 
they might find something to eat the next 
morning they arose; remember how Olivtr 
Goldsmith, while returning home with only 
a .shilling, gave it away unhesitatingly to 
a beggar-maid, who begged it of him 
Ponder, reflect, contemplate upon those 
great men. Sure, you are much richer 
than they and yet you grumble (jI 
poverty ! ! ! 

Do not there live amongst you scores and 
scores of thousands who throw open th(‘ 
sluice gates of their riches for the build 
ing of unnecessary temples and mosqiu .s 
and churches when there are already an 
overwhelming lot of them? And yet yon 
grumble J poverty ! ! ! 

Are there not such ‘ holy places ’ wh(‘i< 
lie accumulated crores and crores of rup> « ^ 
used for the daily offerings to the gods 
and these offerings sold as prasacl Gr 
much less than what they are actually 
worth by those who bag them scot fn‘f ' 
And yet you would say ” we Indians .ni* 
poor ’ ’ ! ! ! 

Are there not amongst you those wh'i 
own millions and millions, roll in luxmv, 
build beautiful mansions and palaces, niu 
about in Rolls Royces and complain of 
severe headaches when the question 
charity for a school or an orphanage o' a 
hospital arises? And yet you would coin- 
plain of poverty ” ! ! ! 
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No: we are not poor, nor is mother 
India poor. Poorer she may be but as- 
suredly not absolutely poor, so as to dis- 
able her children for charity. Her wealth 
is lying unused, nay, misused in improper 
hands. The wealth is there; the need is 
there. But there is not the fit agency to 
u.se the wealth and fulfil the need. And 
India looks forward to able agencies out 
amongst her younger generation— the 
student-world ! She looks forward for 
‘ real men ’ who would soon realize that 
“ as a jewel of gold is in a swine’s snout, ’ 
50 is f:jir riches without discriminate 
charity. 

In charity iies our salvation; In charily, 
our emancipation. I he liberal soul , 
••nld Solomon, ** shall be made fat: and 
ho that watcreth shall be watered also 
himself “A man’s gift makes the 
room for him, and bringeth him before 
great men “ He that hath pity upon 
the poor ”, commands the wi.sest king. 

lendeth unto the l.ord; and that which 
he hath given will He pay him again 

(iharily is a necessary consequence of 
patriotism and one devoid of patriotism is 
devoid of the spirit of charity in him. 

I he fire of patriotism, therefore, should 
kindle in our heart.s, for. says Sir Walter 
Scott, “ Is there breathes a man with soul 
so dead, who never to himself hath said. 


I his is my own, my native land , then 
l or him no mln.slrel raptures swell, 

I ligh though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Dspite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The Wretch concentred ail in self, 

1 jving shall forfeit fair renown 
And doubly dying, .shall go down 
To the wile dust from whence he 

sprung. 


Unwept, unhonoured and unsung.” 

(’harity with selfish ends is no true 
charity. We give money to bogus astro- 
nomers and palmists, we feed hundreds 
that our ladies may be bereft of sterility, 
we erect bridges and dharamsalas, we, -- 
though reluctantly, — award great sums to 
Institutions for fame not knowing that 
Just Heaven is not so pleased with 

costly gift 

Offered in hope of future recompense 
As with the mere.st trifle set apart, 

I rom hont.st gains and sanctified 

by faith. 

Let us now cherish a sincere hope that 
our student friends will goon begin to 
realize that 

.As lh(‘ .seed is to the plant, 

A.c tin ant hill to the ant 
.A.« the bet is to the punter 
.A.v the good.s-lrain to the shunter 
As the Khur is to the hrench 
.As the judge is to the bench 
.Af the food is to the cook 
.As the button to the hook 
As the lover is to the wooer 
.As the sewage to the sewer 
.As the nnlk is to the can 
So is ‘ charitii ’ to man, 

and follow the instructive footsteps of the 
.Americans and without bru.=hing them 
aside as mere luxurious people as they 
have been represented in Uncle Sham , try 
to do “as the bee does with the rose, 
tak(* th(‘ honey and leave the thorn.” 

With this earnest hope and desire, we 
terminate the sad story of unhappy India 
set against a happy account of prosperous 
America, that bounteous land of peace and 
plenty ! 



PICTURE VIIIA (FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS) 


Rouj to ujirv a scfiolarsfiip or prise ? 

— Only ujrite the meaning of this picture 
on the Interpretation 51an&. 

THE FOLLOWING PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS ARE 
OFFERED FOR THE BEST INTERPRETATIONS OF 
THIS PICTURE. 

1. Two Scholarships of Rs. 7 per month for 6 months. 

2. One Scholarship of Rs. 7 per month for 6 months (for laches only). 

3. A13. All-Incha C'ollej'c Medal. 

Several Attractive and costly prizes — Watches, C ameras, l ountain-pens. 


Sports Cioods, Books, etc. 
Special prizes to ladies. 



(Only subscribers are eligible for scholarships.) 

Write on the Interpretation Blanl^. Read the instructions carefully before writing 
Interpretations are to be short, but fully expressive. 

RESULTS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

Interpretations should be received on or before the 20th July. 

SPECIAL PRIZES TO NON-STUDENTS~Rs. 25. 

(Non-students who are subscribers may interpret either of the pictures.) 


PICTURE VIIIB ( F OR HIG H SCHOOL STUDENTS) 


fioui to uiir\ a scholarship or priae ? 

—Only uirite tfie meaning of this 
picture on the Interpretation hlanh. 


THE FOLLOWING PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS ARE OFFERED 
FOR THE BEST INTERPRETATIONS OF THIS PICTURE. 

5 per tnonlh 


Two scholarships of Rs. 
for six months. 

Onv scholarship of I^s. 5 i)cr month 
for six months (for ladies only). 


3. Sevi'ial attractive and costly 
of Watches, l‘oimtain-pens. 
Goods, Books, etc. 

Specical prizes to ladies. 


prizes 

Sports 



(Only subscribers are eligible for scholarships.) 

Results in the next issue. 

All interpretations should be received on or before the 2()fh July. 

fVn7e on the Interpretation Blank- Read the instructions carejully 
before writinff. Interpretations are to be short, but fully expressive 

(Non^students who arc subscribers may interpret either of the pictures.) 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE VIII A 

Bij PROS ANN A KUMAR GANGULl, 

2nii y< ar Science, Presuhney College, Calcutta. 


T hrre, at thr liottoni of the* precipitous 
rock, stand a group of men belonging to 
various nationalities, all with eager, ex- 
pectant faces. 

Up the narrow and uneven hilly path, 
with high rocks on one side and deep khud 
on the other, several persons of different 
eoinniunities are carrying a heavy stone 
with their united efforts. 

Just behind the huge piece of .stone ap- 
pear two youths armed with revolvers. 

Masted at the .«ummit of the hill, we find 
a flag, steady and firm, with the words 
“ Site for the new Indian Parliament ” 
written on it. 

In the adjoining picture, we find every- 
thing in disorder. I he panic-stricken men 
at the foot of the hill are running away to 
save their lives from an imminent peril. 
I he rope which the men on the hill were 
using to carry the huge ma.ss is severed 
into two. 1 he carriers of the ,«tone are 
lying flat on the mountains track; one 
falls directly from the giddy height and 
the huge mass rolls down the slope crush- 
ing one unfortunate creature under it. 

1 hese are the things which strike the eye 
cf a superficial observer, while to a keen 
one it is a pictorial represr ntation of the 
present day situation in political India. 

I he great height of the meuntain, the 
top of which is the ** Site for the new 
Indian parliament ” shows that, to obtain 
swaraj, a high political .status must be 
attained. 

7 he narrowness, the ruggcdnc.ss and 


the declivity of the mountainous path ar( 
indicatlvt of the difficulties and dangers 
that are .strewn on the path of success and 
they also emphasize the necessity ol 
steadiness, carefulness and a vast amount 
of rnergy and patience on the part ol 
these who are proceeding along this wa> 

I he men carrying the heavy mass arc 
political worker.^ of different communities 
fighting hard in the cause of the mothci 
land. 

I he foundation-stone indicates tin 
political condition of the country, and tin 
carrying of the weight means raising llu 
country to a higher political status, whili 
the rope lound the stone .stands for lh» 
principle of non-violence— the mediini! 
through which the political progress ( I 
India is to be achieved. 

I be people at the foot of the hill r« 
pre.«;ent the different communities le 
which the inhabitants of India belong' 

I hey arc helping tin* progre.ss 
.stimulating words of encouragfunenl. 

I h(‘ two peopl(‘ armed with revolv i'^ 
standing bi hind the stom^ stand for tnu • 
ists — the revolver indicating their prlncM’'* 
of violence. 

D.' ing encouraged by the public, du- 
non-viohnt workers are striving hard lo 
improve the political condition of th< 
country, for, unless she attains a hi^'h 
political standard, she will not be ahii 
to win swaraj, the apex of nation^ 
achievements. 

But, unfortunately, at the time when tlv y 
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have fairly progressed in their arduous job, 
the terrorist movement breaks out and 
youths armed with deadly weapons are in- 



Prosanna Kumar Gancum. 


J'llging in anarchism with the mistaken 
uh a that by such actions they are hasten* 
nu' the ]’)rogrrss of India towards swaraj, 


Hij VAMAN 11. I MAKOKi:, A/./E 

Not to grasp the significance of these 
two pii lures at a glance is to show oneself 
woefully ignorant of the political situation 
in India. The ingrained habit of most 
luilians of doing things in a round about 
<111(1 difficult way is ably pointed out in 
the weary way winding round and rountl 
'fie mountain and the small and almost 
iii;»rressible site chosen for the new f arlia- 
inent. Nothing straightforward and simple 
lik'(* a good, commodious site on the plain 
will - 'ilisfy these dreamers and enthusiasts, 
who show themselves as short-sighted aiul 


little knowing that their principle is against 
our religion and that the doctrine of 
violence can never succeed in India. 

1 he obvious result is failure, for the two 
antagonistic principles, viz., the principle 
ol violenc<* and the principle of non- 
violenct cannot be fdended into one. 

It is evident Irom the plcturt* as well as 
from th( affairs going on in our country 
that, apart from effecting any progress, the 
revolutlonl.«ts, though very f(‘W in number, 
have done a great damage to the noble 
principle of non-violence and have niillifi- 
f.d the progress of India so far made. 

1 ht‘ peoph‘ at llic' foot of the hill, that 
is. the public are horrifu d at the un- 
expected outbreak of anarchism and so 
they are hastily leaving the evil company. 

I’ortunately, the terrorists are few in 
numbc!r and so let us hope that, in the 
near future, the terrorist movement will be 
completely wiped away from the eounlry 
and united India will progress in her way 
by following the creed of non-violence till 
she reaches her ch(‘rishrd end. 


.S/u^/e^.^ I\lphinslonc ( o/Zeije, Honibmi. 

iinp'actK. al as io laboriously drag the 
foundation stone up the steep asreul 
uistead of quarrying in the mountam it- 
self for stones. However much one may 
admire tin ir enthusiasm, one cannot help 
feeling that, at this rate of progress, their 
work can be but lardy of accomplishment. 
Indeed, the group dragging the stone up 
the Incline is encouraging in its cosmo- 
politan composition signifying as it does 
the growing unity among the numberless 
castes and creeds of oiu' of the highest 
populated countries in the world. But 
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one cannot but feel sad and uncertain of 
India's future when one sees the much 
bigger crowd which stands at the bottom 
of the hill doing no active constructive 
work, however ill-directed, but prepared 
to carp and criticize and to turn tail at the 
first sign of disaster. And one can have 
nothing but curses for the two men making 
a show of pushing the stone up) the hill, 
while one of them Is cutting the rope 
which holds the stone. I he rope is 
.severed and one p)Oor fellow is cru.shed 
beneath the stone and another falls in the 


looking on with folded arms or worse 
still, following a destructive policy by 
hindering others as the two up the 
mountain side are doing. While a vast 
majority of India’s teeming millions takes 
no active constructive interest in India’.s 
wellfare and while there are turncoats 
and traitors (with which India seems to 
bc' more plentifully cursed than any other 
country) in the camp, all hopes of Swaraj 
or self-government are but figments of a 
dreamer’s imagination. One cannot helji 
feeling that active co-operation with those 



valley. f he enterprise comes to grief and 
the onlookers run away. 

While one cannot but feel sorry at th(' 
devious and laborious paths trodden by 
India’s leaders, when constructive co- 
operation would indubitably produce 
quicker and belter results, even this, 
though it implies a sinful waste of time, 
money and energy, is better than merely 


who are rc.sponsible for India's govern 
nient would r)rodiu:e quicker and m«>tv 
tangible re.sults. In fact, the only silver 
lining one can see in the dark cloud loom 
ing on India’s political horizon is «' 
greater unity among India’s numberh ss 
protagonists of different religions 'OhI 
castes and creeds and the awakenirnj ol 
Indian womanhood to its responsibllltl< 




By AYODHIA PRAKASII, 2nd Year, St. Stephen's CoUrge, Delhi. 


1 he picture is a vivid representation of 
the present day political life of India. A 
}»roup of five men are dragging a heavy 
weight up a zig-zag path. I hese men re- 
present the various communities of India. 
Evidently they are making an united effort 
to reach the goal in view, the goal of 
starting a new Indian national life. I heir 
efforts are symbolic of a spirit of co- 
operation, goodwill, and unity. C'orn- 
munal bia.s and religious differences seem 
in no way to alter their noble plan. I heir 
aim is high, hence an up-hill work lies 
before them. Down below is a crowd, 
slow, plodding, and apparently becoming 
interested in the political affairs of their 
Mother Land. Nevertheless, they have 
not fully entered the political arena yet. 
On a closer observation, just behind the 
stone, are seen two mlschief-mor\g( rs — the 
so-called I errorisls, one of them armed 
•vith a revolver ready to fire, when the 
opportunity offers itself. 

Does not the picture had one to reflect 
on the various aspects of the political life 
o( India whose progress towards political 
.’.nycionsn<*ss is hampered in more ways 
than one? 1 here are the geographical 
• livisions, the diversity of population, 
culture and dialects, and various other 
lujliiral barriers which hinder a harmonious 
political growth. Nor is this all. I he 
safeguards aiul vested interests are other 
>lunibllng-blocks. But the greatest of all 
‘;b,'-’t ructions is the “ creed ” of I errori.sm. 
ol revolutionary activities. Non-co- 

eperation, civil disobedience, and no-rent 
c;»tnpaign have all proved ineffective 
wt'.'\pon8 to gain " Swaraj In fact 

h'dia’s political fabric is not .strong enough 
stand such radical changes. But these 
Lirorist activities are likely to rend 


a.vnndcr this weak political structure. 

I errorist outrages are becoming common. 
I hey occur like .sudden volcanic eruptions, 
when thif shock is f(-lt throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. A 
wave of alarm and horror prevail.s evt ry- 
where. 

I he other half is a spectacle subseipient 
to these outrages. Lxcitenient and terror 
have caught the placid onlookers. I he 
repe is broken and the “ Founelation 
Stone is rolling lower down. Disastrous 
are the consequences that follow. Lven 
thost‘ who are' working for the good of 
India find themselves falling headlong 
from a perilous height. As a result, the 
te'rrenists are either crushed or the nn 
avoielable whip of law goads them into a 



.Viu'n: Ki MMi Si'S. 

v \. Ifrij^hnhi f .iiiifi 

wini u.i.*. \mim i'I in tin* Al> ( iiiii|M‘t il mu. 
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life of degradation. Men like Mahatma 
Gandhi are shocked while the whole 
Indian mind is dlsappo’nted. And India 
remains where she was before — nay she 
goes down lower still. 1 his is a tragedy. 
1 he axe of the terrorists strikes at the very 
root of the growing national tree. Instead 
of promoting India s cause (of course they 
believe they do It in their own way) they 
retard her progress towards building up a 
national life. 

I htir activities forecast a gloomy and 
dark future for India. I hey, in a way, 
are killing the chances of her becoming 
a gem in the galaxy of nations. 1 error- 
ism or Non-co-operation are not effect- 
ive methods to attain .self-government. 


Such a policy is never going to benefit 
India. What is needed is a general 
awakening of the Indian mind towards the 
great political responsibilities. Burying 
the hatchet between the “ warring ” 
communities, an united and sure front, and 
shoulder to .shoulder work are as import- 
ant as putting an end to the activities of 
a few “ excited youth ’’--the so-called 
terrorists. 1 he solution to Indian pro 
blems lies in our true reali.sation that we 
are the children of the one and the same 
motherland. I rue co-operation, mutual 
goodwill, and unity are the great wt.apous 
India needs to-day. Let “ Terrorism ” 
therefore disappear and peaceful melhofl.s 
take its place. I'or that is the way to onr 
freedom. 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE VII B 

Bu MISS SAN i I MOOKLRJEE, G/ess IX, Romesh Muter (ilrls* School, Calcutta 


These pictures show us that patience is 
the best way to success. 1 here is a very 
wise saying ’ Patience has its own 
reward,” and it is true in each case. 
Impatience loads us to the path of re- 
pentance and failure. 

In the first part of the picture, we see a 
mother with a plate full of sweets in her 
hand, being teased by her impatient 
children worrying their mother to get the 
sweets. Each child is very much eager to 
eat ( arlier than the other and each wants 
to grab as much as he can. 1 he mother 
has taken the sweets to feed her children. 
She is trying to make them quiet, but 
they are too impatient to give ear to their 
mother’s words and to wait a little while. 
In the remaining part of the picture we 
see all the .sweets .scattered on the floor, 
spoiled, and the plate broken. 1 ho.se 
impatient children are being beaten by 



Mis.s Santi MooKtUJRE, 
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their mother for their conduct. We can 
easily infer that the cause of the falling 
of the plate is those greedy impatient 
children’s trying to grab it. So too an im- 
patient man loses the desired thing near 
at hand- -which he can have with but a 
little patience. 

In the other picture we see some well 
mannered children served by their 
mother with sweets. 1 hey arc eating to 
their heart’s content. I heir mother sees 
to their want and gives them more, when- 
ever they require it. 1 here i.s no greedy 
and impatient child among them. I hey 
ar(* receiving, so to say, the reward of their 
patience and enjoying the sweets quite 
unlike the children in the previous picture, 
who lost their .sweets and got punished 
due to their impatitnee. 

I he lesson of this symbolic picture i.s 
"Be patient to attain success”. 1 here 
aie many things in this world worth 
having. A man who proceeds with pati- 
ence wins his object. Nature does not 
want to confine her blessings to herself 
just as a mother does not like to have the 
sweets for herself, but wants that her 
children should enjoy them, and that they 


Hy AHMED I’ERH/l. Guss 

I he three pictures describe to us the 
evil consequences of rude and shabby 
l)''haviour as well as the pleasant reward 
nl good manners and discipline. 

hj the first picture, we see a woman 
'''ith a tray full of sweets. Her unruly, 
^•'iliained and untutored children cling 
foiiud her and try to snatch away the 
swt'cts from her hands. The woman tells 


should deserve the sweets they desire. 
Do not be inipaient for you may fail and 
brintj about your own ruin. Do your 
duty patiently in an orderly way. and you 
arc sure to achieve success. 



Slli|tMH>\V \» lil l{\ CiOHMN, 

M "t I'll'ilj'll Inn i III--', 

Jnllmf II I, ill Sr/limf. 

|i:i> With ;i |i!'l/c 111 lilt' .\1) ( 'n||i|)i>l M in 

nf l.I.sl lllnlltli 


,V. A/iiii/f/zf /'.nuif'/i School, inhutlu. 

them to be ])alienl aiicl mannerly, but. 
they will rot hear. 

In the next picture, we see the natural 
consequences of the children’s rude be- 
haviour. The tray is broken to pieces, 
the sweets are scattered on the ground, 
and the children receive punishment. 

I he third picture presents a contrast to 
the other two. In it we see a woman 
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sitting on the ground with a tray full of 
sweets. 1 here are four neat and clean 
children seated with plates in front of the 
mother. I he mother is serving .sweets in 
the dishes. I his picture presents a 
spectacle of discipline. I he children 
are highly trained and accomplished. 


and degradation. Many men could not 
reach the pinnacle of glory in life, only 
because they lacked discipline and 
character. Men of good character stand 
on firm rocks. Such men alone come out 
successfully from the trials and tribulations 
of life. 



1 hese pictures teach us that good 
manner.? and dl.scipline are the pillars of 
succe.es in life, while rude and clurn.sy be - 
haviour throw us into the aby.ss of shame 


A man without discipline is doomed 
I hey alone are crowned with success in 
every widk of life who stand on the bed 
rock of character. 


Ihj RllKNDRA K;KSARI BANKKJl, 
Class X. A B liiflh Sthool, BhclufDur, Bt^narcs. 


I lere we see thre(* pictures pregnant 
with meaning. I he.se clearly .suggest ihe 
bad effect of disobedience and Irre- 
gularity, 

In the host two pictures we see the 
ujother coming with some sweetmeats in 
her hands and her selfish children hanker- 


ing after them, each one trying to gel .i 
greater .share for himself. 1 hey do n‘>* 
pay any attention to their mother’s word'3. 
\ hey did not want to share the .swccN 
with their brothers and .so they struggl'd 
Ihe result was that they caused the swc> i 
meats to fall down and they were spoil' 1. 
I hey not only did not get anything of >*• 
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but they were also severely punished for 
iheir rude behaviour. 

But, in the third picture, the boys are 
obedient. They obey their mother. 
They knew that the sweets were brou{?ht 
for them and they were happy to share 
them equally. I hey also knew that their 
mother loved them all and therefore all 
of them would get the sweets. 

Ihese pictures indicate that if we are 
obedient to our parents and teachers, if 
we work at their command, and help each 
other, then we can reach our goal easily. 
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Regularity and unity are c.ssential for 
everything. If a man can become suc- 
cessful by these virtues, then a nation al.so 
can achieve great things by unity and co- 
operation. It is in this way that Japan 
has become one of the mighty nations of 
the world in a short time. 

Whenever we shall learn to be obedient, 
to work united, then our aim will be 
attained. So let us imitate the boys of 
the third picture and learn to be selfless 
and obedient for our own good as well 
as for the good of our country. 


NOTICE 


The Results of the Essay Competitions for **Nashipur’’ and 
“Dictionary” Medals will be announced in the next issue. 
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THE STUDENT WORLD 


New Developments at the Scottish 
Church College. 

At the beginning of the new Session 
certain changes will be obvious at the 
Scottish Church College. Just about 100 
years ago Dr. Alexander Duff built a 
dwelling house in the corner of what is 
now the C.ollege compound. But time 
makes ancient good uncouth and ‘ new 
occasions teach new duties ’ ; and part of 
this building has been adapted for the 
purposes of a small Zoological laboratory, 
where aspiring students in the l.Sc. course 
may study the elements of this science as 
.»n additional subject for their l.Sc. exa- 
minations. We believe that Zoology is 
r>ot taught to junior students in any other 
( ollege, and with a view to co-operation 
md not rivalry, the authorities have select- 
« cl this subject. Like all other dwellers in 
ihc' mofussil -and Cornwallis Square was 
then practically in the mofussil — Dr. Duff 
may in his day have sulTered from the 
iiicursion of frogs and other lowly forms of 
life and been compelled to study their 
habits, but we do not know what he would 
have said to this organised invasion of his 
former dwelling. 

Another development — rendered neces- 
sary by the increasing number of women 
studcnt.s — is the transformation of the 
l.ady Jane Dundas I lostel in connection 
with the College. For thirty-five years 
this Hostel — which was built partly 
through a gift from Lady Jane D\indas, 
daughter of the Lari of Melville, 
J^acl In regard to which the only associated 
<^oiulition was that her name .should he 


retained — has housed generation after 
generation of men students. But now — 
and surely the name was prophetic of this 
change, and Lady Jane Dundas must have 
been a far-seeing lady- -the Dundas I lostel 
has been handed over for the use of 
women students and will accommodate 
between forty and fifty of them. A good 
many alterations have been made for the 
comfort of the students, and through the 
ln.stitution of collapsible gates and pro- 
tected windows on the ground-floor they 
will have that absolute security which 
w'omen students desire. I he Hostel is in- 
tended principally for Scottish Church 
College students, but there were always 
.some .students from other C'olleges and as 
the 1 lostel is technically a *non-Collegiate 
I lostel. it will still be pos.sible to admit 
such. I he 1 lostel will provide both for 
under-graduat(' and graduate students. 

I his leads us to speak of a third new 
development. 

The C'ollege has been asked to institute 
B. I . Classes, in continuation of the work 
for women students hitherto done by the 
Diocesan College, and the extension of 
one of the wings of the Dundas Hostel 
inak<‘s possibli* the location of B. I . 
(lasses there. A certain number of the 
B. r. students will be resident, and the 
leaching for B. 1. day students as well as 
for resident B. 1. students will be carried 
on in the Dundas I lostel buildings. 

The 1 lostel is under the Wardenship of 
Miss Logan, an Honours graduate of 
.Aberdeen Llniverslty, and the B, 1 . work 
will be under the general supervision of 
Miss Plumbc, B.A. (Cantab.), who, as a 
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former Headmistress of St. Margaret's 
School, took a share in the training of the 
earliest B. 1'. graduates of Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Miss Parimal Das, B.A., B. I ., 
formerly of the of the Diocesan C'ollege, 
will be a full-time member of the staff, 
and sveral other ladies, who are graduates 
of Scottish Lmiversities and fully qualified 
in respect of teacher’s diploma will give 
part-time assistance. 

BENARES 

No Co-education 

1 he Benares University has considered 
it necessary and desirable, in the Interests 
of future society, that women should re- 
ceive their education separately from men. 
I his is held to be all the more neces- 
sary from the psychological standpoint, 
because women teachers can understand 
and teach the girls much better than men. 

Steps have already been taken to open 
B.A. classes in the Women's College. 
Instruction will be imparted in English, 
Hindi, History, Logic and Philo.sophy, 
Economics, Civics, Domestic Science, and 
Music from July. 

A Buddhist University 

It is understood that the Government of 
India have sanctioned the establi.shment 
of the first Buddhist University in India. 
An International Buddhist academy, which 
is a preliminary to this University, will be 
started on the Full-Moon Day in Novem- 
ber next and this Academy will be deve- 
loped into the proposed University in the 
course of the next five years. 

The ideal which the Academy has in 
view is the advancement of research in the 
various departments of Buddhi.stic studies 


on a basis of co-operation among oriental- 
ists all over the world. 

1 he proposed University, which will be 
known as the International Buddhist Uni- 
versity, will promote not only Buddhistic 
studies but also studies in scientific sub 
jects which may be considered to have 
the greatest bearing on the positive goo<l 
of humanity. 

Fhe ultimate ideal of this University is 
to advance the cause of human progress 
and to benefit mankind through th(‘ 
correct and far-sight£:d exposition of 
Buddhism by bringing out in particular 
such of its elements as are best calculated 
to further the attainment of this goal. 

1 his University, which will be run on 
the lines of the Benares Hindu Univer.sity. 
will have a governing body representing 
Buddhists and non-Buddhists. 

CAi.currA 

A Blind Boy’s Brilliant Success 

Sreernan Sadhan Chandra Gupta, son ol 
Mr. J. ('. Gupta, and a student of the 
Behala Blind School, has come out siu 
cessful in the last Matriculation exainln i 
tion obtaining an asterisk mark againsl hi^ 
name. He has got more than 75 per c(‘nt 
marks in the aggregate and has stood hi‘<t 
in compulsory Sanskrit. He has secure d 
94 per cent, marks in both the addition.*! 
and compulsory Sanskrit papers and 
obtained three letters in three subjects (»n 
the whole. He is now 16. 

Due to an attack of a virulent type of 
srnall-pox, he lost his eye-sight at the ag« 
of one. Considering the great difficulties 
such a student is put to in appearing 
any University examination, his results arc 
exceptionally brilliant. 
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Lady among New Fellows of 
Calcutta University 

Mrs. A. N. Chowdhury, B.A. (Cantab), 
Mr. M. B. Mullick, M.L.C., and Prof. 
M. Z. Siddique have been appointed 
ordinary Fellows of the ('alcutta 
University. 

Rural Education in Bengal 

It is understood that the Rural Primary 
I'.ducation Act has been enforced in seven 
large districts in Bengal. According to 
the provisions of the Act, district school 
boards have been set up in Mymensingh, 

C hittagong, Noakhali, Pabna, Dinajpur, 
and Birbhum. hor the first two terms of 
four years each, the District Magistrate 
will be the president of the board but at 
the conclusion of the period a non-official 
will be elected. 

Teachers will be nominated and in 
some cases elected by primary schools. 

I he boards will first attend to the con- 
solidation of primary .schools in the dis- 
tricts concerned and then draw up a pro- 
gramme of e xpansion. I he necessary 
|)rovisiori for the .scheme has been maile 
ii. the budget. I he cost of the scheme in 
s» v(‘n districts will exceed Rs. 8 lakhs. 

1 he magnitude of the undertaking may 
b(‘ realised from the fact that in Mymen- 
singh alone, which is the largest district 
in the province, there are over 5,I)(M) 
primary schools, while Chittagong has 
‘hii().st an equal number. 

iAJlORE 

A Sikh Girl matriculates at 11 

A Sikh girl of Lyllapur has matriculated 
'‘t her eleventh year. Eight months ago. 

i?irl expressed the desire that she 
^vanled to pass the matriculation examina- 


tion, and her father, who is an S. D. O., 
engaged a tutor. 1 he girl did not know 
English and started the alphabet and after 
about SIX months sent her admission 
fee as a private .student. She studietl 
hard and has passed the matriculation 
examination in the Fir.st Division. 

Punjab University’s Move 

I he Senate of the Punjab iJniversity 
has re.solved that, from 1937, the medium 
of instruction and examination in Matri- 
culation and School-Leaving Certificate 
I'.xaminations in all subjects except English 
may be in vernacular at the option of the 
candidates. 

LONDON 

Lord Halifax as Chancellor 

Lord f laTifax, recently Viceroy of India, 
wa.s installed on June 7l), as Uhancellor of 
(Oxford I niversity with brilliant ceremony 
in the presence of a large attendance of 
Oxford men and \ isltors. 

1 h( realter, honorary degrees were con- 
f(*rred on a number of distiiigui.shcMl 
ppr.son.s, including the Doctorate Ulvll 
Law on Sir Samuel I loare. 

MADRAS 

Primary Education in Madras 

I he Madras C'jovernnient have decided, 
it is undei stood, to amend the Madras 
Elementary Education Act in relation to 
the penal section meant for parents refus- 
ing to send children of school-going age 
to .school. 

I lithcrto the provision in the Act that 
recalcitrant parents be imprisoned had not 
been put into effect, obviously on the 
ground that the measure would be un- 
popular. The proposed amendment will 
provide that such parents be fined. 
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NEW YORK 

Dr. Stephen Dajjan, Director of the 
Institute of International Education in 
New York, has drawn attention, in the 
latest Bulletin of the Institute, to the de- 
cline of Internationalism among students. 
Dr. Dajjan regrets that, in some European 
countries, the Universities which might 
naturally be expected to be places of great 
reasonableness, shduld instead be the 
seats of rampant nationalism. 

NEW DELHI 

I he Quinquennial Report on Indian 
Education (for 1927-32) has been just 
issued by the Government of India. I he 
author of the work. Sir George Anderson, 
D'ducational Commissioner with the Gov- 
ernment of India, has drawn attention in 
this report, to a number of educational 
problems which should receive attention. 
The phenomenal waste of expenditure 
and effort in the education of pupils at 
various stages who drop off, not being fit 
for education or for other reasons, is one 
of the problems. Sir George Anderson 
refers to the possibility of introducing the 
federal type of Universities in India, pro- 
posals regarding w'hich have already been 
made to the University of Delhi. I he 
diversion of students into technological 
education at an earlier stage than the 
present I llgh School F.xaminatlons, the 
preparation of students for University 
education in special institutions with 
courses of three years and the lengthening 
of Degree courses into three years to in- 
crease efficiency of instruction are among 
other subjects discu.ssed in the report. 

TRIVANDRUM 

Co-Education in Travancore 

1 he latest official administration report 
of the State says that women generally 


enjoy great freedom in the State and this, 
coupled with their general education, has 
resulted in their active participation in 
public affairs. 

Go-education is permitted in almost all 
boys’ schools, with the result that tin 
number of girls studying in boys’ school.s 
is far larger than the number of girls study 
ing in girls' schools. 

I he prevalence of co-education even In 
vernacular schools for Moslems, says th(‘ 
report, is significant. But for the system 
of co-education, the problem of providiriLj 
education to more than 246, 600 girls now 
undergoing instruction in the State, by the 
provision of separate institutions for them 
in the different stages of instruction, would 
have assumed serious proportions. 
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so you get 12 pictures instead of 8 
from every spool! 

The Anastigmat F/7.7 lens fitted is 
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ASSAM GOVERNMENT PRIZES 

The Assam Government Prize will be awarded to a student oj any 
Government or Recognised College or High School in the Province oj 
/Issam for the interpretation of the Ali. Educational pictures of “ The 
Modern Student The Prize will he a Cash prize of Rs. 5/- every 
month. Interpretations should be on the Interpretation Blanks. 

Managing Editor, The Modern Student. 


AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 


[COLLEGE SECTION) 

1. Vanian H. Ihakore, 

(M.A. Student), 
i Jphinstonc College, Bombay. 

— (lo/c/ Medal. 

2. Prosanim Kumar Ganguli, 

(2nd Year Science), 

Presidency ('ollege, ("alcutla. 

— Scholarship oj Rs. 1 per month 
for 6 months. 

y Ayodhia Prakash, (2nd Year), 

St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

— Brilliant Camera {Rs. 25). 

Miss Doris Cousins, 

(IV Year Honours), 

Diocesan College. Calcutta. 

— Conway Stewart Ladies' Pen and 
Pencil Set (Rs. 15). 


3. Qudratullah Shahab, 

(2nd Year Science), 

Prince of Wale.s C'ollege, 

Jammu, Kashmir. 

— Conway Stewart Pen (Rs. 15). 

6. Miss Kanon Mukerji, 

(lind Year i.A.), 

V'ictoria Institution, Calcutta. 

— Conway Stewart Ladies* Pen and 
Pencil set (Rs. 15). 

7. I lari Om Nath Beri, (IV Year). 

Govt. College, Ludhiana, Punjab. 
—Hollywood Camera (Rs. 10). 

8. Basant Kumar Ray, 

(1st Year Science), 

Wesleyan College, Bankura. Bengal. 
— Science Today (Rs. 6/6). 
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THACKER SPINK & CO (1933) LTD. 


ROUTLEDGE’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Rs. 5/10 


1.184 PAGES 
31,200 ENTRIES 
3,100 ILLUS'l'R AXIOMS 
160 DIAGRAMS 
16 COLOURED MAPS 


BIG CLEAR PRIN I" 

ON OPAQUE PAPER 
COMPLETELY NEW 
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VERY COMPREHENSIVE 
'\MAZINGLY CHEAP 


There have been many one-volume encyclopaedias during the past few 
years. But this book is devised on an entirely new plan, answers ques- 
tions that arise every day, gives essential information on the widest 
possible range of subjects, and is packed with really useful and attractive 
illustrations. 


Just Published. Second Edition. Ils. 3-12. 


ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA 

By 

B. B. MUKHERJEE, M.A., B.L., 

Principal, B. and O. Commercial Training Inslitutc, lianchi [Bihar) 


INDISPENSABLE TO COMMERCIAL STUDENTS. 

“It is more than a textbook, or at any rate it i.s a very superior textbook. 
I'or one thini;. the book could not have been wrillen without a j^ood deal of in- 
du.strious research. This handy volume will prove a welcome acce.ssioii. not only 
in school and college libraries but also in classes for adult education. It is not 
often that one comes acro.ss a book so laden with significant fact and yet so emi- 
nently readable.” — Education (India). 

India's physical {geography, agriculture, livestock, fi.sheries, trade, transport 
and population are here reviewed in a scries of well written and exhaustive studies. 
A book which .should be of considerable value to economic students. — London 
Times' Literary Supplement. 


THACKER SPINK & CO. (1933), LTD. CALCUTTA. 
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9. 1. 1 homas, (1st Year Science). 

Christian College, Madras. 

— India by Flora Annie Steel 
(Hs. 5/10). 

10. Nitya Copal 1 iwari, 

(2nd Year Arts), 

Robertson C’ollcgc, Jubbnlpore, ('. I*. 

Outline of llistory (/Cs. h). 

11. Narcn Sen. Intermediate Arts, 

Anandamohan C olleg(\ Myinenslngh. 
— Message of Asia (Rs. 6/6). 

12. Ranendra Nath Majumdar, 

1st Year Arts. 

Rajendra (’ollege, Faridpur, Bengal. 
— (tuptu's Fountain Pen (Rs. 6). 

{IIICII SCHOOL SECTION) 

1. Miss Santi MiiUerjee, (Class IX), 
Rornesh Mitter Girls School, C'alcutta. 

- Scholarship of Rs. 5 per nionih 
for 6 month.s. 

2. Mohd. Ahmed I'erozl, (Class X), 

Muslim Fnglish School, ( alcut a. 
-Scholarship of Rs. 5 per month 

for 6 months 

L Ritendra Kesari Bancrji, (Class X), 

A'B 1 ligh School, Bhelupur, 

Benares C'ity. 

— IFr/.sf H atch (Rs. /5) 

4. Raghuvir C hand, (C lass X-B), 
(iarhshanker I ligh School, 

(jarshanker, Funjab. 

— Conway Stewart Fountain Pen 
(Rs. 15) 

> Miss Bina Bose, (Class Vll), 
lalpaigiiri Girl’s 11. E. School, 

l elipara, Bengal. 

— ConWay Stewart I.adies" Fountain 
Pen and Pencil Set (Rs. 12 /S). 


6. Nobin C.h. Bura Gohain, 

(Class IX-A), 

I he Jorhat Govt. 1 ligh School, 

Jorhal. Assam. 

-C hildren's Shakespeare (Rs. 10). 

7. I hninangshii Banerji, (( lass IX), 

Banari 11. ]\. School, Dacca. 

- (hiptii's Fountain Pen (Rs. 6). 

9. Altai I lo.ssain, (Class IX), 

Riljon ( ollegiate School, C'alcutta. 

—Cuptu's Pen (Rs. i//2). 

|0. Mordecai C'ohen, 

(Senior C^ambridge), 

Fdias Meyer I ree School, Calcutta. 

— Stair Case of Stories (Rs. 4/H). 



.\rTSS Annaimiunw \)\s, 

X. Itinhmn (.’lih' Srhnnl.^ t'ntnillo. 
wIh' wins :i pi'i/c lnr llir .M*». ( niiijM'l it inn. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE 
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2. MODERN ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

3. ILLUSTRATED FAMILY DOCTOR. 

4. WORLD PICTORIAL GAZETTEER. 

5. OUTLINE OF GREAT BOOKS. 


All Rs. 10 Cash (Postage paid). 

PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW. 


THE STANDARD LITERATURE CO., LTD. 


13-1 » Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 
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1 1 . Ranch Cowri Banerjee, (Class X), 

Asansol E. I. Ry. H, E. Indian 

School, Asansol. 
— Conway Stewart Fountain Pen 
(Rs. 3/81 

12. Miss Rrity Chose, (Class X), 

Girls’ H. E. School, jalpaiguri. 

— Sewing Box {Rs. 5). 

13. A. F. M. Abdul Karim, (Class IX), 

Pirojpur Govt. H. E. School, 

Pirojpur, Bengal. 

— Fountain Pen (Rs. 3/8). 

14. Sudhansu S. Bhattacharjee, (Class X), 

Howrah Zilla School, Howrah. 

— The Herbert Hayen\s Omnibus 
(Rs. 3/8). 

15. Jitendra Prosad Choudhury, 

Matriculation Class, 

/ilia School, Jalpaiguri. 

— Palgrace’s ColJen Treasury 
(Rs. 3/8). 


16. Ranjit Bose, (Matriculation Class), 

j. B. C.. H. I*.. School, janialra, 
Bihar & Orissa. 
— Conioay Stewart hountain Pen 
(Rs. 3/8). 

17. Ranjan Kurnar Majumdar, 

(Class X), 

Jhenidah H. E. School, Jessore. 

- -Master Minds of Modern Science 
(Rs. 2/ 10). 

18. Makbul Ahamed, (1st Class), 

F'eni II. E. School, Feni, Bengal. 

— Conway Stewart Fountain Pen 
(Rs. 3/8). 

19. IVadosh Kumar Chakravartty, 

(Class X), 

Dhubri Government II. E. School, 

Assam. 

— The Treasure Island (Rs. 2/8). 

20. Anil Kumar (hatterjee, (Class Vll), 

l.al C'lopal II. F.. School, Ranaghat. 
— (iiillioer's I rarels [Rs. 2/8). 


Non Student: S. No. 2301 Calcutta. Rs. 25. 
Non-Student : S. No. 872 Hombay. Rs. /5. 


WIT AND 

“You promised me a job, sir.” 

But there are no jobs open. ’’ 

“ Well, you said you’d give me one.” 

Fell you what I’ll do; I’ll appoint a 
‘ ommission to investigate why there are 
'io jobs, and you can work on that.” 

* * * 

A Bishop once discovered some small 
boys seated in a ring round a little dog. 


HUMOUR 

” What are you little boys doing?” he 
inquired. 

“ We’ re havin’ a competlshun,” said an 
urchin. 

“ Whoever tells the biggest lie wins this 
dog.” 

The bishop thought to improve the 
occasion and Fiegan: “When I was a 
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are acknowledged to be the most reliable 
and sweet-toned of all. You can ol 
course find instruments on the market 
cheaper in price but when you come le 
quality you will not find any instrument 
coming up to the Dwarkin stanrlani 
well-known to the public for the la^t 
57 years as the very highest. Please 
write to us for our Catalogue ‘ H ’ befon 
you purchase a harmonium. 

DWARKIN a, SONS 
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liiilc boy I never told untruths *’ but he 

^v interrupted by a voice which cried ; 

“ i iive the gent the dog, 

« * * 

Uacher; “What is bread chietly 
ii^.d for, Johnny?” 

Johnny: “ Please, sir, bread is chiefly 

iis( d to spread butter and jam on.” 

iie 4t 

“In time of trial,” inquired the speaker. 
“ what brings us the greate.st comfort?” 

“ An acquittal,” interrupted a man at 
ihf back of the room. 

* * * 

But how could you marry a man yoti 
knew to be a burglar?” asked the judge. 

“Oh, 1 thought he’d b(‘ so quiet about 
till- house,” explained the witne.ss. 

* He * 

Did you know I’ve taken up short- 
qoiv writing as a profcs.sion ? ’ 

“ Sold anything?” 

^ Cs. my watch, my mandoline and 
iiiN overcoat.” 

He « H< 

(lid ; ” Pvery time I look at you 1 think 

of n great man.’ 

Ik)y I 1 lend: *' 'ton flatter me. Who 

IS it '}" 

fjlrl: “Darwin.” 

^ He « He 

Geography txamlner : ” 1 lave you 

Inhshed making up your map? ” 

■Modern Girl Student: “No, 1 cant 
find iny compact.” 

* * ' * 

1 ilin Director: ” So you think you can 
stdiid the severe duties of a film actor? 
know, in our business we may find it 

< ssary to throw you down a flight of 
stall ', into a barrel of water !” 


Applicant: “Oh, 1 can stand that, 1 
was collector for an in.stalment furniture 
houst- for three years. ” 

Is this a healthy town?” a.sked the 
lu wiy-airlved invalid. 

1 should .say j^o,’ answered the native. 

When 1 cann here 1 hadn’t the .strength 
to utter a word; 1 had .scarcely a hair 
on my head. I couldn t walk across the 
room, and had to be lifted from my bed.” 

^ ou give me hope. I low long have 
you been here? ’ 

1 wa.s born here.” 

* H: * 

A woman who had given her husoand 

a worrying time during his lifetime was 
very concerned at his death, anti had a 
lo)nbstone erected on which were the 
words. “ ,\t Rest. 1. ntil we meet again.” 

« He He 

A preacher on looking up from the 
sermon ht* was reading was horrified to 
.see his young son in the gallery pelting tht‘ 
congregation below with horse-chestnuts. 
Before he could get out a word of reproof. 
hi.« young hopeful cried out: “ ^'ou ’tend 
to youi f)reachin’, daddy; I’ll keep ’em 
awake. ” 
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STUDENTS AND POLITICS 


There would be amazement and as- 
tonishment in hundreds of hallucinated 
iuid deluded young minds if we were to 
nin the risk of publishing a most pathetic 
It tter we have received from a young 
man who had abandoned his studies and 
i ntered the arena of politics. He is to- 
day stranded, abandoned by his political 
It riders and friends, unqualified for any 
jwofession, without any means of liveli- 
hood. Still more tragic is the ease of his 
• ged parents who have spent everything 
I hey had on his education. 1 he last 
>entt'nce in the letter says " If you 
sincerely wish to do some seivicc to the 
youth of this country and more particularly 
-o tht? student commiinitv, point out to 
ihcin the danger zones that lie hidden in 
l'l(‘ s pathway for those who in their 
hnruaculatc enthusiasm to serve their 
motherland, abandon their studies and 
i'linp blind-folded into the burning fire of 
' ■'ity politics in life.” 

I his subject is well worth the serious 
I ‘-nsideration of every student. Mow 
^’Ilen do we hear of the sad plight r)f 
>nany a brilliant student, who has aban- 


doned his studies and jumped into 
politics ! 

1 he most colossal error of the demented 
politician is to call the young students 
away from their schools and colleges, and 
to drag them on to the dangerous politi- 
cal arena, I he whole stock-in-trade of 
demagogues and platform politicians is 
to appeal to the excited emotions of 
the innocent .students. No sane nation 
could ever afford to follow this suicidal 
policy. 

I’.veryday we hear of the political 
activities ol the youth of other countries. 
But. we forg(‘t the fact that they are not 
.students, but young men who have com- 
pleted their educational career and have 
made themselves fit for .some profession 
or other. India is steeped in illiteracy and 
the light of education alone could save us 
from this darkness of Ignorance which is 
worse than death. And nothing should 
be done to distract our students from their 
studies. 

Interest in the social and political pro- 
blems of the day is one thing, hut active 
participation in the political conflicts is 
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parlance is called economic depression 
from which the rank and file of the people 
and popular governmental institutions are 
suffering. 1 he rer.iilt is not in a small 


the standard of life and therefore raisint^ 
of labour wages, reduction of labour hours 
and so-called improvement of labour con 
ditions. I he standard of life in Russia nl 



Sir Deva I^rasad Sarvadhikari. 


measure due to India borrowing Euro- 
pean economic ideas without suitable 
adaptation. I he struggle in the West has 
been consistently for raising what is called 


a supremely critical moment involved ih'’ 
payment of 6,000 roubles — of course 
worthless paper notes — for an egg. N- ‘ 
equally appalling but nea rly so was iiA 
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painful experience at a crack Swiss Hotel 
where the standard of life which means 
merely expenses was diametrically 
opposite to Indian ideas, though elegance, 
comforts and refinement were not pro- 
portionately high. Where reason and good 
sense prevail it ought not to lead to finan- 
cial bankruptcy to live a clean life, a 
healthy life, a comfortable life and even a 
refined life of elegance. To my certain 
knowledge the Calcutta restaurant will 
give the middle class po'or an acceptable 
clean meal well served on a white marble 
topped table for le.ss than As. 2 a meal. 
This is but one item in the complicated 
machinery of livelihood. The vicious 
circle that has brought Furope and 
America to the precipice on which 
they stand is being gratituously thrust on 
India in the wake of the education that 
has also been thrust upon us. I he result 
is that ('ommunism and other ‘ isms ’ of 
similar ilk with all their horrors are appear- 
ing and no one knows how to combat 
them. 

1 am afraid injustice has been done to 
the same economists of the West in sense- 
l(‘ssly borrowing average Western eco- 
nomic ideas without due adaptation. In 
my plea for simple life, or rather return 
to it, I am advancing no revolutionary 
< ronomic theory as casual critics might be 
npl to misthink. Space will not permit my 
^^oing into details in this short article, but 
1 shall for the moment content myself 
with a few extracts that will satisfy real 
lovers of culture and advancement that 
the time has come for a cry for halt. A 
new school of the science of economics 
has to be built up in the light of realities 
'»nd experience of Indian life ebout which 
there has not yet been any serious or 
'■arnest attempt at careful ami truthful 
urvey. Chants, dogmas, and .slogan.s h we 


held the board and we are being led to 
our doom blindfolded. 

Luckily we have now an J again glimpsf s 
of good sense from our Western gums 
which ought to make us pause, think aiivl 
indulge in serious intro.spection. The 
Bengali magazine Hosuniati in a recent 
article on the progress of the world has 
collected a number of antidotes to prc'- 
vailing economic ideas which are worth 
more than soriou.s perusal. Sir Arthur 
Salt( r, D.C .L., (Oxon) — ‘ Re- 
covery Ours is a problem of the 

impoverishment that comes with plenty. 
It comes from the defects in human 
organization and direction, from imperfect 
planning, from weakness in our financial 
and distribution .system — from essentially 
remediable evils and essentially removable 
causes.” 

Lven with known resources, and 
methods of exploiting them, the worlil 
could certainly maintain several times its 
pre.s(‘nt population at much more than its 
pres(*nt standard.’ 

I h(‘ World Fconomic C onference of 
1927 was composed of some two hundred 
persons of every kind of relevant qualihca- 
tion.s in business, in agriculture, in official 
life and .*o on, nominated by fifty Govern- 
ments; and they agreed unanimously that 
the chief Imptuliment to the growth of the 
world s [prosperity was to be found in its 
tarifl policies. 

l o face the troubles that beset us, 
the appr(Tensiv( and defensive world 
needs now above all the qualities it seems 
for the moment lo havt' abandoned - 
'(burage, magnanimity.’ 

*’ h is within the power of those now 
In adult life to secure that, for the first 
time in human history, man will be free to 
build his own civilization without either 
the crushing burdens of armaiiienls or 
.diatlering interruption of war.” 
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Mr. I i. G. Wells.- (Work. Wealth and 
1 lappiness of Mankind). 

1 hat unemployment and povc^rly are 
avoidable is for these authorities (Sir 
Joseph Stamp, Erof. Miles Walker, 
I.R.S.) not a meie opinion: it is a 
straightforward stat(:me;nt of f.act. 

Ibid. “ 1 he economic World machine 
is rapidly coming to resemble an unhealthy 
overgrown body which is accuinulaling 
two sorts of unwanted secretion. On the 
one hand, it lias been accumulating the 
consuming unemployed, a sort of plethora, 
and on the other hand it is developing a 
morbid mass, a huge tumour growing vtMy 
rapidly, of Penniless I 'nemployed,’’ 

Maxim Gorki s * Mother : — 

1 he poor people are stupid from 
poverty and the rich from greed ”, 

I he above extracts speak for them- 
selves. I hey could be commented upon 
and enlarged and amplified to any extent 
which is nec«‘«sary for our present 
purposes. 

I his article aims at recalling to mind — 
which cannot be done too often lhe< 
yiiprrMue and urgent need of coming back 
fo simplicity both in the student-life and 
the larger spheri* of national life. I he 
highly peiliiu rit extracts from the pro- 
.spt ctu.s ol the Hharathl C otton Mills aims 
at rrystalliMiig iht } hiloso|ihy ol a hanilful 
rf ric(‘ and the traditional simple clothing 
of the country and all that they stand lor, 
toward.s .«‘ecurlng which the nation’s best 
f ndi'avours must b< primarily dcvoteil. 

Nazi Germany may be all bad as 
depicted by some, or all good as depicted 
by others. 1 his is no time or occasion 
for balancing judgment about this. But 
.some features of Germany must challenge 
atti'iition. Large st.ates and mass produc- 


tion is at a discount. Women must re- 
cognize the necessity and sanctity of 
marital and domestic life which is their 
sphere and they are not to crowd out men 
from their own spheres. 1 hese are some 
measures contributing to the solution of 
unemployment. Additional measures are 
Stale aid for building decent houses and 
other amenities of decent life. Above all 
and what 1 plead for boldly, earnestly and 
prayerfully is the reversion to real simph' 
life for which (’ducation must prepare tht 
youth of the country — the hope, the main- 
stay and salvation cf the country— more in 
India than anywhere else at any lime. A 
pertinent extract about what Germany is 
aiming at and will Insist on. is as follows. 
A capable resume of the situation by 
Mr. R. IL S. (Vo.c.sman will t*xplain the 
po.eition of affairs in Germany. 

“ So young men of all parlies and wavs 
of life ar(' dreaming of a nt'w State, 
nellker feudal as the Junkers want, no» 
machine-made as the C'apitalisl and tht 
( orninunist alike de.sire, .md they call this 
dream-world the Drilte Reich, the 1 hirtl 
f’.mpirc. I h( y hate the factory, iht' oflit c 
and the dry-as-diist books, and they st t* 
visions of t\ commuTnly of iht* soil, a new 
Sparta which should of its own fr(‘e will 
rcfu.st* a happiness measured in terms «•! 
wealth, and choose iht' simpler lib' • 1 
f elf-.viifficiency and ihe manly virtues t»l 
tin independent farmt'r.” 

1 hough 1 have cea.sed long to bt' younv 
the youth of tht' country, 1 reckon, are t ui 
only hope and salvation, for their propo 
up-building, .simplicity of education, 
.simplicity of creed and simplicity of lif‘' 
have always been my objective and will 
be iny life long dream that, God willlnj. 
cughl not to take long in realization, il 
oiir present and future woes are to be at 
an end. 



WILL CIVILIZATION CRASH ? 

Ih PC) II IAN lllOMAS 


I he world tr)-day is a boiling cauldron of 
human passion. I he events of the past 
lew months have revt aled the dangerous 
tension by which peace between nations — 
and political forces within nations -is 
strained to the uttermost. Peace, tolcr i- 
tion and goodwill among nations and in 
clividuals are being replaced by rage, 
violence and cruelly. If this is to con- 
tinue, then I for.sce the overthrow ol 
existing order and civili/alion. 


Dt'inocraey is in its death tinoes. 
Dictatorship is the order of the day, and 
thi.s dtnial of free opinion, this authority 
over the minds and bodies of men, is givt n 
glamour by its call to patriotism, racial 
pride and natioiiil exaltation. Kings 
have been pulled down, old law.s, rights 
and liberties handed down from the past 
and enshrined in so many vend ible con 
••liliitions are {l('Htioyeil; and in their place, 
fierce, audacious, capable adventurtas 



' 1 ’,,., iiVnin l.*ri I.M-mlll) 1 SiMIN "I- hi- ||\M 
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hr»ve been set up amici popular applause'. Dictatorship - Incalculable force, power- 

I hey do not call themselves kings, ful for good, capable of evil — is lei 



Diciaiok Senior. 


l)ecaij.se their power is far greater than 
that of Kings. I hey cannot look forward 
to the future, beciause they cannot look 
back upon the past. 1 hey live in the 
present without scruple or pity, and are 
acclaimed because they act with vigour if 
not with wisdom or virtue, and seem to 
grapple with the problems of a period of 
flux.”* 

* Will lli(' wrdid ^wiiiu" l»;uk tu fiuiiian-hifs? 
I’.> 'I’lu> TU. Win^tuii Chmcliill. 


loose. Democracy is .stricken, but ih' 
spirit of liberty is not dead and will nev< t 
die. What has happened to dictator.shii''' 
in history ) Kvery one of them has come l'> 
a bad end. 1 here have been no exccfi 
tions. The one great weakness of dietd 
torships is that it does not receive th' 
approval and support of those who ha\' 
done most to create it. Events in Ru.ssi ' 
Italy and still more recent ones 
Germany show how those who fought ft ' 
it have been sent to the gallows. 
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Italy was the first nation after the war 
to repudiate the old liberties of private 
opinion and the rule of political parlies. 

1 he Fascist State demands the utter obe- 
dience of all citizens to a blind worship 
of the Slate of which Mussolini is the 
eupreme head. Dictatorship has its ad- 
vantages under a man of genius like 
Mussolini. It makes for efficiency, It is 
a short cut to social changes which may 
benefit the Community. But it is not 
“ liberty " which Mussolini once called 
‘ a stinking corpse.’* 



(ihlLMANY S lMfT\H'|{ 


Cermany suffered an agony of humili- 
-ihofi after the war due to a vindicaliv(' 
peace. I his has given rise to Hitler, 
with his oratory and a flame in his spirit, 
who prorni.scs the German youth a wa> 
' f escape from degradation and despair. 
Cermany to-day has the semblance of 
•’itlonal unity. Hitler with his grand 


idealism may he able to do much good to 
Germany. But as in Italy, dictatorship in 
Germany is also not liberty^ nor demo- 
cracy. It means monopoly of power both 
material and spiritual by the dictator. 

In the Soviet Russia, where the State 
is for the people and the people for the 
State, the dictator is the sole, undisput- 
able head of the Government. He is the 
receiver of all produce of labour and the 
.sole di.spen.ser of the means of life. 1 o 
achieve success in the Soviet .system the 
dictator must paralyse thought in the 
nation — by killing off all who differ from 
him. 

Force is worshipped, as in Ru.ssia. Italy 
and Germany, and how the system will 
Fettle down into a permanent consortium 
no man can yet sec. None of these 
.systems allow.s of debate or reasoning and 
they have no place for variety of opinions. 

/Marie, when remonstrated with for 
plundering Rome and asked what was left 

hn ivum Asi'iit.wr. 



MU (JSWALII MoSLV’.Y V'Sl.lANU- 

to the people, replied “Your soul". 
But modern dictators will not allow even 
this. 
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Europe has revived the ancient Roman 
idea of worship of the State and deifica- 
tion of its head such as was evidenced by 
the erection of provincial altars to “Rome 
and Augustus.” Even in England, extre- 
mists under the leadership of Sir Oswald 
Mosley are endeavouring to prepare the 
people to submit to a dictatorship. 

There is one weakness about dictator- 
ship and one danger. It can only be 
challenged by revolution and armed force. 
1 here is no room in it for compromise. 
Does anyone imagine that there will be 
sooner or later a rising tide of popular 
passion against political reaction? And 
when it comes it will crash civilization. 

Still more gloomy is the situation in 
international politics. 1 he world to-day 
is a hotbed of political intrigue. European 
powers are actively engaged in trying to 
arrange alliances and groupings. 1 litlcr 
visits Mussolini, M. Barthou visits Sir John 
Simon. Germany repudiates the I reaty, 
but the little Entente are determined that 
there shall be no revision of it. 

1 he Disarmament Conference has dash- 
ed the hopes of millions of people in the 
possibilities of peace. Japan has defied 
the Authoiiy of the Teague. Russia still 
believes in a world revolution. America 
is wavering. “ 1 he failure of the Dis- 

* Vi.vouiil SiKiwdeii. 


armament (Conference is the failure of 
statesmanship. The failure was not due 
to defects in the structure of the League 
of Nations, but to the cowardice of the 
Great European powers who refused to 
face up to their obligations to enforce the 
penalties which the Covenant provided.”* 

What lesson have we to read in these 
facts ? 1 low can we safeguard ourselves 

from such imminent perils which may 
thrust the whole world into tragic adver. 
tures utterly without sense or purpose ant] 
crash civilization ? 

I he threat to the peace of the world 
will remain until k ranee and Germany 
settle their quarrels and continue to live as 
good neighbours, and Russia abandons 
her belief in a world revolution and Japan, 
her ambition for territorial conquest. 

In this critical hour when peace of the 
world is threatened, Great Britain may 
save civilization and democracy from 
being crushed. All the European powers 
arc seeking her alliance and war is in- 
tvilable the moment Great Britain decidevs 
to .''ddc one country or the other. 1 he 
whole of Europe is experimenting with 
constitutions and crushing individual 
liberty. In this .supreme hour of need 
Britain has to act impartially and to seek 
to remedy every legitimate grievani( 
which may lead to a war that might 
destroy civilization once for all. 



CONFUCIUS 

THE WISEST MAN OF THE EAST 


Confucius like Buddha was the apostle 
of peace, philosophy cmd wisdom. I k* 
preached moral uplift rather than philo- 
sophy. It is often said that (Confucianism 
is a system of morality without religion. 

Confucius was born in the year 551 B.CC., 
in the village of Chuch, in the State of 
Luma, part of the modern province ol 
Shantung. 1 lis father was a distinguished 
•■oldier, and his mother died when he was 
three. Even at the age of fifteen he 
hungered after wisdom. “ At fifteen,” 
hf writes, “ my mind was set on learn- 
ing, and at thirty I stood firm in my 
convictions ” 

( ionfucius married at the age of 
ninetetMi. and his wife in due course gave 
Milh to a son and two daughters. When 
lie married, he was in charge of the public 
stores of grain and public herd.s, but 
the age of twenty-two he began his teach- 
ing career. 

•\t the age of thirty, we find him gover- 
nor (jf the town of CChnng-tu, where his 
reforming infhience was felt immediately. 

I he next year he was first Minister of 
Works for the State, and the next year 
-Minister of Crime. And for the next few 
y* ars he advised the Government in its 
e\< ry move. 

He strengthened,” we are told, " the 
inling house. Loyally and good faith be- 
c.iriie the characteristics of the men, and 
tluKstity and docility those of the women. 
^ r^nfucius was the idol of the people. 

'*'it the prosperity of the State of Lu 
‘rr<uised the Jealousy of other States. A 


breach was made between C onfucius and 
his ruler, and In 497 B.C. he left his State, 
nor did he r(‘tiirn until the year 485. 

During his long absence, he visited 
m.iny Slates attended by large numbers of 
<lls'clples, preaching his doctrine of virtue. 



Confucius. 

It was in his sixty-ninth year that he 
returned to Lu. One of his disciples, who 
had remairif d in the State, contrived his 
return. But (bnfuclus refused to lake 
office again. I le had only a few years to 
live, and he devoted himself to the com- 
pletion of his literary tasks and to teaching 
his disciples. 

('onfucius died in the year 479 B.C. I lis 
death was hastened by his grief at the 
death of his favourite disciple. Yen Hwui. 
I hcn he mourned without restraint, cry- 
ing out that Heaven was destroying him. 
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Confucius knew when his end was near. 
I'.ariy one morning he got up, and, with 
his hands behind his back, dragging his 
staff, he paced to and fro, crooning: 

The great mountain must crumble. 

The strong beam must break. 

The wise man must wither away like 
a plant. 

He took to his bed and died a week 
later. 

When their master died, the disciples 
of t^ionfucius buried him with great pomp. 

I he man who had achieved no great fame 
when alive bexame, after his death, “ the 
(ireat Sage of the East.” Real fame 
IS nearly always posthumous. 

Confucius never pretended to be any- 
thing more than man. But he knew the 
way for the individual to perfect himself 
and the way for a ruler to rule men in 
love and happiness. 

His disciples tell us that there were four 
things he avoided: foregone conclusions, 
arbitrary determinations, obstinacy, and 
egoism. And there were four .subjects he 
refrained from discussing: extraordinary 
events, feats of strength, rebellion, and 
spirits. The four things he taught his dis- 
ciples were letters, ethics, loyalty and 
truthfulness, and his three greatest 
cautions were against war, disease ami 
fasting. 

[here are many famous sayings of 
Confucius : 

7 he Cautious schlorn err. 

Extravagance leads to insubordino' 

tion, and parsimony to meanness. It 

is better to be mean than insubordinate. 

Learning undigested by thought is 


labour lost; thought unassisted by learn- 
ing is perilous. 

A poor man who docs not flatter and 
a rich man who is not proud are pass- 
able characters; but they are not the 
equal to the poor who are cheerful and 
the rich who love the rules of propriety. 


ANI'l-PURDAH POETESS 



/KHI’NNISSX ItKCrM. 

liftci'ii -year Muslim Mil l, is ;i iin.mi 

“ An :i|»))i‘:il to tin* m(>n mid wmii 
'd tndi:i tin- | |n‘ :il)i>li(i,m uf pmd:ili, 

K lv|)ii;il Ilf luT rmly lilli'Ml. 

I'lom behind the purdah oh, wom< ii 
of India hir 

In your goodness dots India’s future lie. 
(iod made for u.s all this beautiful world. 
Arise ! let the banners of freedom be 

unfurled 

Why should you behind the purdah fret, 
kor freedom which you fail to get? 



SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN INDIA 

By DR. K. R. Ca'A'IND, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


India is preoccupied with the problems 
(jf political and constitutional changes, 
l.'nfortunatcly, many think that with the 
.idvcnt of a new political era, there will 
he greater prosperity and progress in agri- 
ciilliire and induslry and thereby the all 
pressing cry of economic re-organization 
could be solved. 

In our enthusiasm for bringing in a new 
political era wc forget that intellectual and 
^cientilic achievement is indispensable for 
national pro.'ress. We art losing sight of 
this most important factor in our national 
renaissance. 

Oui country is fortunaldy endowed 
with natural resource's. It is for us to 
dev(‘!oi) it and not to look to outside 
agencies to find out the possibilities of 
‘‘olvmg our ccoiicniic problems. In order 
to develop national industry we. should 
chiefly depend upon the application of 
•■cientific knowledge to actual process of 
production and improvement of agricul 
lure. 1 o achieve this, scientific research 
111 all branches of industry and agriculture 
IS viTy essential. .Already we have in 
< xistence a few research laboratories, 
but scholars and .scientists .should make an 
united move to promote laboratory work 
to fight nation’s sombre economic aspects 
Juul outlook. Students must be encourag- 
‘ d to make the best use of the research 
hu'ilities so that we may get from them 
tlif maximum and immediate results. 

What is a matter of cardinal importance 
in ('onsolidating the foundation of national 
industry is to inspire originality in our 
•n inufacturers. Scientific research should 
applied to industry learned and im- 


ported from Western countries as well as 
to industry peculiar to our own country. 
Wc cannot and will not secure the eco- 
nomic freedom of our country unle.ss and 
until we build our lndu.stry upon the solid 
rock of national originality. I'or ihi.s 



S:.-; C . V. Raman. 


purpose we have entirely to depend upon 
our own scientists and their tircle.ss le- 
search in .science and technology. 

I he fate of young India depends upon 
the attitude of the modern students to- 
wards science and general learning. It is 
indeed a glorious era for us that wc have 
in our midst scientists of international 
reputation like Sir C. V. Raman, Sir P. C. 
Ray, and Sir J. C. Bose. 
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Unfortunately, as in the political and 
social world, we have the greatest conflict 
in the scientific world of India to-day. 
United effort has never been the creed 



SiK J. C. Bose. 


of this land of “ ancient culture 
and civilization.” It is absolutely neces- 
sary for scientific progress, Provincial, 
communal or caste prejudices should not 
be allowed to enter into the scientific 
world. It is the death-knell of the pro- 
gress of India. We can never be a self- 
supporting and self-governing country 
until we develop united .scientific research. 

A pertinent question to ask, relative to 
the national efforts for the advancement of 
scientific learning is. Is it po.ssible to ac- 
complish the desired end ? All admit that 
India has a culture of her own, good in 
its way. In science, we have to confess 
that we are markedly behind other 
nations. The reason for this is not 
because we have not among us gifted 
brains, but because we are not making 


efforts in this cause. We have nothing 
to be ashamed of in our backwardness in 
scientific research. 1 he birth of modern 
science is not very old in the western 
world. I here, modern science in its exact 
sense took firm root only a few hundred 
years ago. Now that India is keeping her 
doors open to cultural contact with the 
rest of the world, should she not share 
with it the fruits of scientific advance- 
ments ? 

1 o encourage and develop .scientific re 
.‘'eaches in India it is very neces.sary. 

(1) lo afford financial help to those 
engaged in .scientific re.st arches. 

(2) I o train .scientific .scholars. 

(3) lo promote joint effort in furthrr 
ancf‘ of .scientific knowledge. 

(4) lo .subsidize scientific exploration. 

(5) I o help to publish all the results of 
valuable researches. 



Sir P. C:. Ray. 


We have not to look to the Government 
to do all this. 
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It is a national duty, and as such we 
!iavc to look to private agencies for neces- 
ary support and encouragement. Steps 
might be taken to spread scientific interest 
iinong the people. Other countries and 
other nations are taking advantage of the 
natural products of our country. It must 
1)0 an eye-opener to every Indian 
indent who should develop an aptitude 


for research. 

Let us hope that a greater stimulus will 
be given for research studies and labora- 
lory work in the near future and that the 
eminent scientists of India will make a 
united move to furthtr scientific know- 
ledge which is so essential for the national 
progress and prosperity of India. 


‘‘ EYES AND LIPS SHOW WHAT YOU ARE " 


Below are photographs of five girls whose characters have been read by their 

eyes and mouths. 



1 Slin is inwardly i'nn»li«inal, 
(lulwanlly ‘‘aim. The 
♦ onnalidii of Ihr I'vcs and lipf^ 
ni\(‘.s to her cnniitcnancr a 
sh'ck K)|>histi(‘:il('d 

% lly lln-ir fidlncss lii‘r 
and lips ivnc-'iI .Liivat 

ilrli’iiiiinalidii. 


7 \. K\rs and lips hhr I hi 
iiidnalr a pir.snn who 
iMild w railin' I’lnniroual sh< 
u'llhoni conH’iii. 


f). Tlir Dill.^l.ilidmn frill III 
MMivrw'd 1.^ .^ival, aiiiliilioii 


1 Kvr.s ,iiid lips .Mr full .Hid 

Inin, iiuiii .iIiiil: a Iriiiprrimiriii 
III -MT.il cxtiriiir.'' 



STUPAS OF SANCHI 

By MISS NiKMOlA B. GHOSAL. 


1 he Prince who became a bcgyar and 
founded a religion which over a quarter 
of the world s peoples follow, was born 
seme six hundred years before Jesus 
Christ, in a little tribe living on the slopes 
of the Himalayas in the Norlh of Bengal. 
Buddhism was born with Prince Gautama 
as its gr( at founder and spread throughout 
India. But. as Christianity which saw the 
light of day in Jerusalem drifted itstlf to 
the West, Buddhism spread to the F.ast. 

I'or cenluries Buddhism Rourished m 
India is a historical fact. 1 he ancicMit 
monuments give us a glimpse into the 
growth of this religion. The present 
United Provinces is full of remains that 
remind us constantly about the man 
who has taught the world that “ All the 
miserit s and discontents of hfe are due 
to insatiable selfishness; suffering is due to 
the craving individuality, to the torment 
of greedy desire, and that until a man h.^s 
overcomt; every sort of personal craving 
his life is trouble, and end is sorrow. 

I he licauly of this teaching, which 
we have lost sight of, is still evoked in 
us at the .«ight of those memorable monu- 
ments erected to his memory by Buddha s 
early devotees. 

In our search for the Buddhist history of 
India, the remains at Sanchi in the Bhopal 
Stale are of great interest to every 
student. 

The fascination of Sanchi lies in the 
Stupas, known as Da^ahas in Ceylon, 
and commonly called Topes in Northern 
India, which were constructed either to 


enshrine the relics of Buddha, or to mark 
a scene of notable events in Buddhi.si 
legends. 

The ancient Jainas also built Stupa.s. 



Image of Buooma, (Sanghi Muskim) 


but no specimen of Jalna Stupa is n(>^ 
extant. In the Provincial Museum 
Lucknow, there are remains of a lam 
number of Jaina sculptures which migl 
have been from the Jaina Stupa wIib 
. stood on the Kankalitila site at Mulli 
Of all that belongs to the Buddhists, tk 
Stupas of Sanchi are the most intact aii 
entire of its class. 

The chief fascination of Sanchi ' 
the grand old Stupas with their rich i k 
borate carvings. These were erected t 
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•nshrine the relics of Buddha or one of his 
aints. I he Stupas are bubble-shaped to 
how the World through the ages that 
Life is trans’ent as a bubble. I here are 
-cores of Stupas ranging in date from 
the 3rd to the 12th Cent. A.D. But three 
are worth mentioning: the Great, the 
.('cond, and the third Stupas. Richly 
carved gateways form the crowning 
heauty of the Great Stupa which form a 


tioning, the Fmperor Asoka on a visit to 
the Stupa at Ramnager, and another of 
the .®anie Kmperor in his chariot with his 
retinue around. I he richness and exu- 
berance of the floral designs in these gate- 
ways are among the greatest beauties of 
Sanchi. I he Indian sculptors always 
exquisite in the plant world motifs excell- 
ed theinselves at Sanchi. I he third Stupa 
has only one gateway added in the early 
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•'Iriking contra.st to the massive simplicity 
cf the structure behind. These gateways 
Were erected to the North, South, Fast, 
'uu! West of the Stupa forming entrances 
•'> the quadrant of the rail. 1 he best pre- 
'“‘‘rved is the northern gate. I he chief 
‘ ' cuts in the life of Buddha as told in the 
l-'taka stories, his enlightenment, first 
unon, death, and events of his incarna- 
are depicted on the reliefs of these 
^^‘'cways. I wo reliefs arc worth men- 


half of (he first century A.D. I he second 
Stupa ha« no gateways but the ground 
balu.strade i.s almost perfect, and is an 
example of the work of the 1 riinitive 
Indian School presenting a striking con- 
trast to the more advanced art of the 
gateways reliefs. A most remarkable 
feature about the reliefs of the second 
Stupa is the crude treatment of living 
figures coupled with an extraordinarily 
skilled power of decorative design. 
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After the stupas, the pillars set up by 
Asoka or other devotees claim our atten- 
tion. At one time there must have been 
very many pillars, but few now remain. 
I he earliest and most famous of all is the 
pillar of Asoka; it is of particular interest 
for its wondrous workmanship and the 
edict inscribed upon its shaft. It lies near 
the southern gate of the Great Stupa. 
A local zemindar, many years ago, broke 
this pillar into several pieces, to utilize 
its shaft in a sugar-cane press ! Forty- 
two feet in height, when intact this pillar 
consisted of a round slightly monolithic 
shaft with a bell-shaped capital, surmount- 
ed by an abacus, and a crowning orna- 
ment of four lions set back to back, now 
.®adly disfigured, the whole polished 
to a remarkable lustre. The quarries of 
Chunar near Benares supplied the sand- 
stone of which this pillar of Asoka was 
carved by a Perso-Greek sculptor through 
whose veins generations of artistic blood 
flowed. On every feature of this pillar 
as well as its edict is stamped the in- 
fluence of Persia and Greece upon the 
Indian Art of this period. The lions and 
small fragments of this pillar have been 
removed to the Sanchi Museum. 

From pillars we ti'.rn to the chapels or 
Chaitya Halls. Here the faithful met for 
religious observances. Here also in 
medieval times Budda’s images were en- 
shrined. 1 he most .striking of all is the 
temple opposite the southern gateway of 
the Great Stupa. A wonderful charm is 
found in the clas.sic columns of the nave 
of this temple. Our memories are wafted 
to the pillared aisles of the Paestum or 
of Athens and to the early Christian 
Churches. I he seventh century A.D. 
marks the date of the pillars and walls of 
this temple. The sculptured joint of the 
porch dated probably from the tenth or 


eleventh century A.D. Beneath thl.*^ 
temple are the remains of three others 
which built of wood perished. 

I he Chaitya Halls suggest monasteries 
There are five monasteries here, ranging 
in date from the fourth to the eleventh 
centuries A.D. Those built of wood havr 
long since perished or are buried uridn 
later stone structures. I he monasterir.s 
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have without exception been built on tin* 
same plan — that of an ordinary lndi«ui 
homestead; a square open court surrouiirl 
ed by two storied rooms on every sl(l< 

I he most interesting and most modern 
the mona.stery on the high plateau to llu 
east. Recently excavated here are lh< 
rriTiains of several courts surrounded hy 
monastic cells. On the eastern side of tin* 
principal court is a lofty shrine. An 
image of Buddha in that familiar attitiu' ’ 
beneath the Bodhi tree, with his right han 1 
touching the earth calling on her to hj* n 
witness for him against Mara, the 
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One, is seated within. Were it not for 
the statue of Buddha in the sanctum and 
other images in the niches, one would 
mistake this shrine for a Hindu temple. 
Its style is precisely that of a I iindu temple 


of the later mediaeval period. By the 
eleventh century. Buddhism had come 
deeply under the influence of Hinduism. 
This manifested itself not only in new 
doctrines but also in architecture. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

By KAMAL KL'MAR, 

[League oj Nations, Indian Bureau.) 


In India, any discussion on the League 
of Nations invariably provokes a volley cf 
ciuestions beginning with the exclamation : 

India has nothing to gain from the 
League of Nations ’’ ! You ask for lh( 
r(‘asons, and the majority of the 
doubters ’ either start talking on irrC” 
levant issues or end up with a personal 
nltack ! Stock-phrases, such as “ The 
League is a clique of European I’owers,’’ 

“ It is all a humbug ”, add flavour to their 
jureasoning attitude. When reason fails, 
.-'(•ntiment is called into service. A true 
knowledge of the working of the 
machinery of the League, and balanced 
thought, based on this knowledge, is the 
vHily, and the main, corrective to this 
altitude. 

1 he League, as an institution express- 
ing a comparatively new idea, is not 
altogether easy to understand. It is a 
w experiment in a new age. It is an 
mgani.sed effort, for the first time in the 
history of the world, for the preservation 
•'f peace and the promotion of co- 
operation between nations which differ in 
language, religion, culture and political 
'Oifl legal traditions. 

I he League of Nations is a league or 
icty of States and its business is trail 
‘'Hi t( d by the representatives of Govern- 


ments. It does not abolish the prin- 
ciple of national .sovereignty and *1 is not 
a kind of Super State with an existence 
above and outside the States which 
compose it. 1 he practical idealists who 
brought the League into exi.stcnce desired 
it to maintain lasting peace by bringing 
about a setthmient between possible ad- 
versaries in a clash of national ambition 
and interests which unfortunately do 
ccciir. I he aim of the League of Nations, 
as. laid down in the Covenant which forms 
the first part of the I reaty of Versailles, 
is ” to achieve International peace and 
security,” i.e., to prevent future wars by 
establishing international relations on the 
basis of justice and honour, and ” to pro- 
mote international co-operaticn — mate- 
rial and intellectual — that men’s lives may 
become ea5>ier, happier and nobler. 

I he League is not a ” clique of Great 
I’.uropean Powers It is, in fact, a 
world organisation. Peoples— white, 
black, brown and yellow -all have a place 
in it and enjoy eciual rights and privileges. 
In it, there is no distinction between 
“ Cieat ” and “Small” Powers. Ihe 
fifty seven nations,* including Japan and 

* N.Nirly lliivc fimrlhs uf tlip ari’ii uf the woria 
is \vU}iiii'llU‘ l.ua.iiup of Nations’. Of tlio .stains 
which arc not vet within the I.caunc. the most 
important arc ‘ 'I'hc rnilc.l State.- an. I the 

V. s. s u. 
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Germany, which compose the League of 
Nations to-day differ immensely in size 
and influence but they all have one vote. 

1 he League functions through three 
main bodies : 1 he Assembly, the C.ouncil 

and the Secretariat. I he Assembly gene- 
rally meets once a year in the month of 
September in Geneva, the headquarters 
of the l.eague. All the States which com- 
prise the League, are members of the 
As.stmbly. Lach State sends its delegates, 
not more than three, to this A.ssembly. 

1 he C'ouncil is a smaller body and at 
present consists of fifteen members : five 
permanent Members — the Powers with 
worldwide interests — and ten non-perma- 
nent Members, each chosen by the As- 
sembly from among the other States- 
Members. It meets every four months. 

I he permanent body of the League, 
which works throughout the year is the 
Secretariat. 1 his Secretariat collects all 
information necessary for the consideration 
of the qtu stions that come before the 
League, not merely facts and statistics, 
but appreci.atlons of the imponderable and 
fhi.«ive factors that often weigh so much 
in international questions, and is divided 
into several sections, such as the Health 
Section, l^olitical Section, the Economic 
and Financial Section, the I ransit Section, 
etc. 1 he names of these different sec- 
tions give suflicient indication of their 
work. A band of over six hundred 
workers, drawn from as many as forty- 
three nationalities, devote themselves for 
the carrying out of the duties entrusted to 
the various Sections. 

Mention must also be made of two other 
essential and autonomous organisations: 

1 . I he Permanent Court of International 
justice and 2. Ihe International Labour 
Organisation. 


1 he manifold activities of the League 
in the fields of Economic, Health, Social 
and f lumanitarian work are not foi 
the benefit of any individual nation oi 
country. They are prompted by th( 
higher instinct of advancing the well-bein'.- 
of the members of all nations, rather foi 
humanity which transcends the idea oi 
the State. 1 hrough the League, the con 
tact between the East and the West has 
been made niorf? intimate and real. 
Every nation is given the chance of con 
tributing, for the good of humanity, all 
that is best in it. 

Ihe League, which is barely fiftc'ii 
years old, has to its credit, a marvcll 
ous record of successful achievements 
Millions of Refugees have been .settled in 
homes; war-prisoners have been repatriat- 
ed; Europe has been saved from tin- 
ravages of 1 yphus and other epidemic s 
which followed on the wake of the World 
War; seme of the (.’entral European S'atc s. 
which became bankrupt, have been u 
f.tored to solvency; sixly-fivt. dispute^, 
some of which had the sparks whii h 
would have created another world cun 
flagration, have been peacefully settle il 
Here is a new health port with a Inttn 
health record than it ever had belorv*: 
there are slaves being freed under mn' 
legislation in Abyssinia; in k.gypt. ih' 
illicit traffickt rs begin to wonder if th* 
game is up; in Syria, Arab and French 
administrators begin to think when Syil‘3 
will follow Iraq into freedom; in PcrKi.i. 
the children of six no longer work m 
carpet factories; In Liberia, there are no 
more human pawns; in (bina, new 
hospitals and .schools have sprung up: jn’.d 
in every country in the world, a new pon'l 
of view, the International point of vit 
comes into prominence. Thus, lo-k 
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around the world and you sec its hand 
everywhere. 

It is the fashion now-a-days to blanu* 
the League and scoff at it. People, who 
never believed in the League, blame It for 
tiot doing the things that they never 
wanted or expected it to do. People, 
who have believed in the League, blame 
it for not fulfilling their far-fetched hopes ! 
|)espit( various discouragements and ill- 


balanced critici.sms, the day-to-day work 
of the League is steadily, and confidenlly. 
being carried on l)y m(‘n of vision and 
practical knowledge, through ( ommillees 
or commissions or at the Secretariat In 
Cjeneva, in the full hope that in du* 
tnuiiiph of the* spirit of Inh'rnationalism 
is the refuge for a sulfering world, and 
that, where nations can meet in concord, 
is the salvation for the children of many 
lands. 


THE HAPPIEST UNION 
THAT MADE THE WORLD RICH 

THE CURIES. 


1 he frail little figure who could only 
afford bread and milk for her meals in 
her early life has turned out to be the 
most distinguished and learned woman in 
lh(‘ world. Never fiefore in the history 
of Science has any person, man or 
woman, been able to contt niplatc a whole 
branch of knowledge and say without 
a-sumption and arrogance what Mine. 
Liirif proudly remarks. “ Radio-activity 
is to-day an important branch of C hemiro- 
Physical Science ’, a branch of science 
altogether brought into being by the 
labours of this illustrious woman and her 
worthy paitner in life, M. C urie. 

born in 1867. she had to fly to Pans 
l-iccause of her enthusiasm for Poland s 
Ireedom. With neither money nor friends 
she began the battle of life at a tender 
age. So poor was she that for months she 
t’oiild only afford bread and milk for 
ber meals. Poverty was so great with 
ber that in later life, it is said, she had 
reacquire the taste for meat. In Paris 
lie rented a tiny room up four flights of 


s.tairs and lived by washing and preparing 
chemical apparatus in the Sorbonne 
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laboratory. Icre the chief of the Physics 
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department noticed the superior intelli- 
gence of Marie. I his induced him to 
get into touch with her father Dr. Sklo- 
dowska in Warsaw, which enabled her to 
start upon a course for a degree in 
Physics. When, at the age of 27, she 
met Pierre Curie, a director of Science, of 
Industrial Chemistry and Physics. 1 heir 
first meeting was indeed the beginning of 
the most useful of romantic careers in the 
world. Both were shy and both liked 
each other. 1 hey had very much in 
common and it seemed that God had 
made these two for one purpose. Both 
cared for science above all else; bolh 
were serious, reflective, earnest, and at 
the first meeting they felt an instinctive 
sympathy with one another. ‘ Love at 
first sight ' has wrecked many an ambi- 
tious youth in the course of his life. But 
Marie's love has benefitted the world 
more than any oth( r thing. Soon the two 
lovers were working in the same labora- 
tory and the director placed his brilliant 
lady pupil in Curie’s care. Before many 
months of companionship had passed 
Curie wrote to his lady assistant. “What 
a grand thing it would be to unite our 
lives for the cause of Science and l luman- 
ity” ! Marie understood this curiously shy 
proposal, sympathised and accepted. 

I hey married, and set up a house on 
a very moderate scheme, as their 
combined incomes were tmall. 1 he two 
great scienthts united in heart, work 
and purpose, had a little three-roomeci 
flat furnished by loans and gifts from rela- 
tions and friends. It was really all that 
they desired, for their life and interest 
was not at home but in the laboratory. 

The result obtained by Henri 
Recquerel’s observations was that the 
salts of the metal Urenium gave out rays 
which would pass through layers of paper 


and photographic plates protected from 
the ordinary actions of light. This pheno- 
menon known as Radio-activity attracted 
the attention of the Curies. Pierre Curie 
was too busy in his work to investigate 
anything outside it. But Mme. Curie 
determined to follow up the matter 
thoroughly. She obtained figures which 
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proved that Radio activity of Urenimn 
salts could be measured quantitatively and 
accurately. Her inve.stlg3tions convinced 
her that many minerals containing' 
Urenium were far more .strongly Radio 
active than I renium itself. 

I he husband and wife were both highly 
excited by the hypothesis. They seemed 
on the brink of a great scientific discovery. 
Pierre Curie joined his wife in this new 
investigation. In December 1898, as the 
result of endless labour and patience, 
they were able to isolate a substance 
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several hundred times more active than 
Urenium. To this substance they ^ave 
the name of “ Radium I'hus Radium 
was discovered for the first time in the 
history of Science. 1 hey did not stop 
there; investigations were continued to 
isolate Radium, in quantities large enough 
to permit a thorough examination of its 
properties. 

I hey had no laboratory to work in. The 
only room that they used as their labora- 
tory sufFert d from leaky roofs and 


ptities. 1 he C uries lived lor their work 
and they lived united in all their activities. 
1 hey never separated in their work either 
in the laboratory or at home. So close 
was their companionship in life, that 
Mine. Ciurie has written “ During eleven 
years of common life, we were almost 
iinseparated to the. point that only a few 
lines of correspondence between us 
exist.. ' Having at last succeeded in pre- 
paring a small sufficiency of their radio 
substance, their next attempt was to dis- 
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draughtly walls with a dusty atmosphere. 
It was difficult to work in such a labora- 
tory. Add to it they required a large 
quantity of pitchblende. But this is a 
very expensive mineral far beyond the 
means of the Curies to secure. Fortunate- 
ly the Vienna Academy of Science came 
to their help and presented them with 
several tons of this mineral. In the im- 
poverished laboratory they worked inces- 
santly for two full years with neither 
linancial nor personal support. And this 
n^sulted in the preparation of Radium Salt 
and the thorough investigation of its pro- 


cover the nature of the emanation and 
rays given out by Radium. I hey dis- 
covered that Radium gives rise to three 
distinct types of emanation. (1) Stream of 
‘fl particles which are atoms of the gas 
Helium, travelling at a velocity of about 
3,000 kilometres per second; (2) a stream 
cf *h particles’ carrying a negative 
electrical charge and travelling with the 
velocity of light (186,000 miles per second); 
(3) a stream of X-rays which are 
identical with the X-rays used in medi- 
cine. The scientific world hailed the.se 
discoveries with delighted wonder and 
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tht' Curies jumped into fame in a single 
day. In 1902 Mme. Curie submitted a 
thesis to the University of Paris and she 
was admitted as a Dr. of Science. 

I remendous hard work enabled her to 
separate Radium in metallic state. In 
1905 Curies’ work received general and 
ur)iver.sal recognition. In the same year 
tht* Nobel prize for Radium which 
amounted to some £8,000 was divided 
between her and M. Becquerel. Ibis 
relieved much of her financial anxieties 
and she and her husband were invited 
to I.ondou by the Royal Institute, and 
(. mliicnl scientists like C. rooks, Ram.say, 
Dewarc, Oliver Lodge, Rutherford, and 
ethers canit* to hear htr. I he Davy 
Medal was awarded to M. and Mme 
Curie jointly. 1904 the hrtnch 

Chamber of Deputies gave eighteen 
thousand francs to found a new chair of 
Phy.^ics for M. ( uric. 

Uph?»ppily M. C urie ditd on the 15th 
Anril, 1906. Mine. C urie was completely 
upset b> this unfortunate event. Gradu- 
ally she recovered and she was appointed 
to h('r husband .« place as a professor of 
Physics. In 1911 the Nobel prize was 
again awarded to her. a .singular honour, 
since never before had this prize fallen 


twice to the same person. I hree years 
after, the University of Paris built a 
Radium Institute, the charge of which was 
given to Mme. Curie. 

She continued her work up to the year 
1934 when, in the month of June, she 
died. I he re.spect and reverence with 
which .ehe was looked upon by the whole 
j^cientific world could be seen from uni- 
versal expre.ssions of sorrow at the death 
<:f Mme. Curie, decidedly the greatest, the 
most distingui.ehed and learned woman in 
the world. Despite all her greatness, she 
was the most unassuming lady that Paris 
had seen for years. She used to live with 
her two daughters and when not woiking 
she preferred their company to any modern 
pleasure.® of Paris. When she appeared iti 
public for her lecture soon after the death 
of her husband, amongst those who listen- 
ed to her were the President of the Re 
public, M. Kallieurs, King Carlos of Poi- 
tugal, Sir Ramsay, Sir Oliver Lodge which 
latter two had to travel from England 
merely in order to be present. When th< 
lecturer ai’jpeared, the whole audience in 
eluding Kings and Presidents rose in 
respect cmd a storm of applause brok'’ 
out. Women have not produced a greatr: 
.vcientist than Mme. CJurie. 


SWEET RESTORATION 

S. LIMA MAHESWER, M. A., Professor, College oj Science, Trivandrum. 


I low beautiful this moonlit-night ! 

So .chines the light in a loving eye. 

What soft veil about the stars; 

1 he holy transparence of dream ! 

I low deep the snow-white stillness here. 
As on the resurrection morn. 

I low beautiful the crown of night ! 

Such is the home of Paradise. 


7 he mercy of God is in our mid.st. 
And earth is in the clasp of Heaven. 
I o-night the calm emotions rise, 
l o-night the angels be with us. 

A thousand blisses make this right, 
And all the festivals of love. 

The love of God is still with us, 

I he sweetest still will restore us. 



THE YOUNGEST VICE-CHANCELLOR 



MR. SIIYAMA PRASAD MOOKHERJRE, 

M.A., B.I.., BAR AI-LAW, M.I .C .. 

the second son oj the late Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee, has been 
ajDpointcd the Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 
He is only thirty-three years of age and has been 
representing the University in the Bengal 
Legislative Council since 1929. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


WHY DO WE PLAY ? 


If you see a picture of the skeleton of 
a human being, you will wonder at the 
framework of our body. I here are no 
fewer than two hundred and six bones 
in our body. All these bones have to do 
some important work. wSorne protect the 
delicate organs, others enable us to move 
by the action of the muscles. All the 
movements in our body are done by our 
muscles. 

Our bodies are never completely at 
rest. Even when we are sleeping, .some 
of our mu-scles are working constantly to 
help us to breathe and digest our food. 
When we are awake, we walk, run, write 
or carry out other skilful movements of 
our body without difficulty and even 
sometimes without thinking about it. 
Yet every time we make one of these 
movements, it means that scores— perhaps 
over a hundred - of our muscles are busily 
working together. Each muscle carefully 
does its .special part of the work. I he 
human body contains over five hundred 
muscles. 

A muscle does its work by first con- 
tracting and hardening, and then relaxing. 
Each muscle is attached by means of 
a sinew at both ends to a bone . Most of 
our muscles act where there is a joint 
between two bones. I lence it produces 
bending and straightening movements. 

We play games or do exercises in 
the gymnasium to make our muscles 
stronger. If we “ exercise ” our muscles 
regularly, especially by playing games 
which we enjoy, we keep them strong 
and ready to work hard whenever we 
want them to serve us. 

E.xercise also helps many other parts 


of our body to do their work properly. 
It keeps the heart-pump working strongly 
and so speeds up the flow of blood 
which brings food to the muscles and 
nerves and takes away waste and useless 
matter. It makes our breathing more rapid 
and deeper so that we take in more 
Oxygen, which is the life-giving gas. It 
helps the skin to do its work and 
strengthens the nerves. Moreover, regular 
exercise helps to keep the brain keen 
and active. 

At the b(?ginning of a strenuous race or 
game, it often happens that we become 
tired or out of breath very quickly. If. 
however, we go on playing we find soon 
that this has passed off and that wc go 
on for a much longer time. 

] o keep our blood in circulation, it is 
very essential that we should take regular 
exercise. It drives out all foreign matter 
accumulated in the body and makes the 
pores of the .skin clear. 

Games and exerc'ses are very neces- 
.sary for oi. physical and intellectual well- 
being. I hat is why our teachers and 
parents insist on our playing. 

All the Western countries have realized 
the importance of games. Ihere, games 
and exercises of all kinds are encouraged 
All men, whether young or old, take gre;ii 
intere.st in games. 

Exercise is equally necessary for girls 
as well as for boys. In India although w( 
are encouraging games among our boys, 
our girls are not taking much interest in 
them. Let our young girls realise that 
health, vigour and beauty can be improved 
by taking part in games like Badminton. 
Tennis, Basket-Ball, Rounders and other 
.similar games. 



HOW TO MAKE AN AEROPLANE 


The body is made up of two pieces 
of thin plywood and small diameter round 
wood or dowel pillars which are fixed by 
Jiieing and the use of fine pin nails. 
Make this part first and drill a small hole 
in the front and back pillars. 1 hese take 
.small wire hooks which carry a stout. 



.•■quare-section, elastic band. A smooth 
round bead is passed over the end of 
ihe back hook. I he propeller is then 
(.ut from thin metal, tin, copper, or brass 


being suitable, and is slightly shaped, the 
holes being punched with an awl in the 
positions indicated. It is then attached 
to the hook so that, when you twist the 
propeller round, the elastic twists or winds 
up. After fully winding, you release the 
propeller and it revolves smoothly at good 
.speed. Ihe band should be greased to 
ensure even, smoother running and 
longer wear, but if it breaks at any time 
it can easily be replaced. 

I he wings arc made from the thinnest 
ply-wood, and fitted to the body in each 
case by means of one pin or rivet only, 
end pillars of wood being placed for 
spacing purposes. As your head and tail 
wing pieces swivel round, you can have 
practice in setting direction when flying 
the model. Experiment until you get it 
quite perfect. Remember that balance 
and accuracy in shaping is important, and 
that light and delicate but strong work 
is your object. 

[ lEe shall award a prize of Rs. 10 to anij 
I li^h School student who sends us an 
aeroplane model made according to the 
instructions given above. — Editor, M.S.\ 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE VIII A 

«y NARKN SEN. 

Intermediate Arts, Anandamohan College, Mymensingh. 


None but the most superficial of 
observers can fail to be struck with the 
^Tave importance of the picture. I here 
•0 the north of the map of India we see 
Oil a floating boat a number of men with 


drawn swords and each trying to strike 
down the other. Some have already sunk 
to the ground, but heedless and animated 
by a savage zeal, the others have closed 
for a mortal combat. With none at the 
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helm to {i^uicle it safely over the surging 
waters, the boat must founder and there 
is none to prevent the catastrophe. 

Does it not symbolize the incessant and 
internecine strife between various orders, 
communities and parties with which our 
country is seething? Intoxicated by an 
insatiable lust for self-aggrandisement and 
with vision warped with fanaticism, every- 
one is endeavouring to assert himself at 
the expense of the other. Ihe sage 
counsels of patriots, really anxious for the 
welfare of the country, are not receiving 
sufficient response. Thus, with none to 
stay their ruthless pursuit of selfish aims, 
affairs are drifting to a welter of confusion. 

An eternal quarrel of castes and creeds, 
races and religions, is eating like a 
canker into the very vitals of the nation. 
Of these the communal strife has proved 
to be the most chronic and deep seated. 
Add to it, the terrorist activities are simply 
nipping the Indian political life in the bud. 
It is really wonderful that when all the 
greatest religions of the world preach uni- 
versal brotherhood, our unhappy country 
should be a prey to a perpetual communal 
tension. But this is not all. 

I he two hands on either side, each 
dragging the boat to his own side, repre- 
sent Indian leaders of widely different 
schools of thought, each of whom is urging 
people to follow him. I he bewildered 
masses wonder which path to take and 
consequently they are at a standstill. The 
quarrel between the advocates of different 
opinions in matters social and political, is 
also present here in all its fury. The 
Poona outrage of the other day demon- 
strated the startling truth that even no less 
a personality than the Mahatma who is 
wedded to the cult of non-violence and is 
exerting all his life to do away with the 
distinctions between the high and the low, 


is not free from the wrath of the so-called 
Sanatanist. Ihe quarrel between tho 
different bodies of the Congress, which 
claims to be the most representativs- 
organisation of all-India, is also wcl 
known. 

With these veritable plague-spots in om 
body politic, social and religious, the talk 
of Swaraj or Home-Rule is all bunkum. 
Ihe paramount duty, therefore, that lies 



Naren Sen. 


before us is to take stock of all resources 
at our disposal to eliminate all this petty 
strife and chalk out a definite programiiu* 
of action to be followed by one and all- 
It is only when the long-heralded and 
wished-for brotherhood has become a fact, 
when there has emerged out an unn<‘d 
Indian nation, unfettered by racial, piO' 
vincial and communal predilections that 
our motherland can bear the burden of 
self-rule. 




INTERPRE'l’A riON OF PICTURE 
By QUDRATULLAH SAUEB, 

// Year Science^ Prince of Wales' College, Jammu, Kashmir. 


Here we see, in the picture before us, 
a stormy sea in Mother India, with foam- 
fringed waves roaring and clamouring like 
‘ dark giants gnashing with their teeth 
On its surface floats a boat with a crowd 
of fiery men jumbled together with swords 
drawn. There are, in the throng, people 
of diverse sections and sects — a Muslim 
with his representative Fez, a woman dis- 
tinguished by her flowing Sari and others 
clad in their nallonl dresccs. All of 
them arc in the thick of a furious fight. 
Two unfortunate fellows lie ‘ fallen cold 


left idle and unheeded, and the boat 
is left to its fate and the mercy of 
the foaming sea. Disunion and disorder 
prevail on every inch of the boat. Nalui al- 
ly, the enemies arc templed by this oppor- 
tunity and the boat is, consequently, 
hooke^d on both sidc.s — one enemy trying 
to drag it to his side and the other to his 
own. I he .struggle s keen and contested; 
and yet the mutual disunity in the boat 
busily goes on 1 

I hie is what the picture presents to a 
fijpcrficiaf observer. But a keener and 



‘>nd dead ’ on the brink of the boat, while 
^ third is thrown flat on the floor in a 
d' plorable state, being trodden upon by 
angry mob. The oars have been 


sharper vision finds the whole political life 
of India very ably summed up in this 
superlatively interesting picture. I here is 
not a tint of exaggeration in this picture. 
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but it can be safely and accurately applied 
to the state of affairs in the India of 1934. 

I he disunited sons of India have 
made her name stink from place to 
place. About a century ago, we lost our 
liberty and country through our disunion 
and civil wars in Bengal and My.sore. 
Now again we arc reviving the old stories 
cf ‘ dead past ’ that had been buried and 
forgotten. Now we want to achieve 
Swaraj. But can we even dream of our 
success, unless we give up our mutual 
struggles and quarrels? 

Party strife is rife in India. Political 
problems are becoming more and more 
complicated and involved through our 
mutual disunion. Dangers and troubles 
come pouring in from all sides and 
threaten our very existence in this country. 
1 lemmed in as we are, we can but scarce- 
ly hope for succes, unless our diverse 
iections are unified and linked to the same 
chain of fiaternity. Now-a-days there are 
struggles over mosques and struggles over 
temples; communal outbreaks on Muha- 
rams and communal outbreaks on Duseh- 
ras; bombs on foes and bombs on friends ! 
We jostle and fall out in the Assembly 
1 falls and pick quarrels on highways — 
thus deepening more and more the gulf 
cf difference that separates one from 
another. 1 he k.ngiishrnan has to control 
us and we force him to laugh scornfully 
at the mutual relations of the seekers of 
Swaraj. Terrorism then makes its appear- 
ance. It retards the progress that we 
have .so far made. I he whole world is 
.stirred to temptation at the sight of these 
nefarious activities. Russia grunts on one 
side. Hitler roars on the other; japan is 
aroused in the East and the unruly Pathan 
.sharpens his blades on the near Frontier. 

I he ruling authorities have naturally to 
resort to their usual steps and our claim 


for Swaraj is rendered more complex an<l 
complicated. And all this through our 
own disunion ! The silvering moon 
darkens and the scintillating stars win\ 
f'olemnly at u.s — poor fellows whom fair 
mocks with mirages of Swaraj aiul 
Freedom ! 

1 he raging sea, shown in the picturr. 
may be compared to the present stormy 
political situation in India, with all its com 
plicated and involved problems rising like 
.surging waves, and the boat may be takni 
fer India herself. 1 he people in the boU 
may be taken to symbolise the various 
Indian cemmunitits indulging in their 
usual quarre's. They fight and die. Mii.s 
lirns fly at the throals of I fineJus, and tlic 
Hindus, in return, knock their bra'ns oiil 



Mis.‘< ViDYA Dkhi .Mohan, 

2iui Yf'ttt, 

Carmichiiel Medical Caillege, (Calcutta, 
who wins a prize this mouth.. 
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Swords are freely used and daggers are 
mercilessly buried deep into one another’s 
breasts. Some are killed, a few fall 
wounded and the survivors fight and 
perish. Englishmen then appear at the 
spot, and they restore peace. Enemies 
teal the. chance and hook the boat 
(symbolically India) on either side, each 
t)ne trying to fetch it to his own domain. 

I he boat stands m a state of utter dis- 


regard and the political waves can drift 
it to the destructive as well as to the con- 
structive side. It is never too late to 
iiiciid. Such is our state ! Destruction 
and permanent slavery are the consequen- 
ces. Lf t all of us, therefore, unite for 
one Sacred C’au.se and be peaceful, lest 
the earth should again ring with cavalry 
hoofs and be reddened once more by 
human blood ! 


By P. D. MOl lARlR. 

Final B.Sc., College of Science, Nagpur. 


In a ruffled ocean we see a boat carrying 
a number of people. Instead of any co- 
operation and order, which is quite essen- 
tial at this stage, the people are fighting 
among themselves, little knowing that it 
will lead them to destruction. Some un- 
tortunate fellows have received fatal in- 
juries, while others trying in vain to 
evade them drop into the stormy ocean. 
Some are trying to establish order and dis- 
cipline at the risk of their lives.. I he boat 
is strongly held from both sides of it with 
strong iron bars by unknown hands. 1 h(‘ 
oar, the very means of progress, has been 
left unheeded to sink in the depths of the 
ocean. At the very sight of the picture, 
one discerns that it is a very skilful and 
appropriate pictorial representation of the 
!>»< sent India. The present chaotic condi- 
tion of India is very like the s’^ormy 
oc»an. The boat is standing for the 
political progress of India and the 
P^^issengers in it represent the different 
communities. 

When the nation demands true co-opera- 
mutual goodwill, and strong unity to 


achieve the sacred go d of Swaraj, these 
communities are fighting for their indivi- 
dual welfare. I lindus are fighting against 
Mohornedans, nrahmins again.st Non- 
Brahmins, Sanataiiists against Reformers, 
Labourers against C apitalists, and so on. 

I here is all chaos and confusion inspite 
of the unceasing effor s of national leaders 
to make India united. Not only this b\it 
also, to their bad luck, they are receiv- 
ing, as the picture shows, slrokes of 
abuses and scorns and fatal accidents 
like the one which Mahatma Gandhi was 
cn the point of receiving at Poona. 

I he unknown hands represent vices and 
ignordneos, prevailing in the society. At 
.such an odd time it is the duty of every 
Indian to set aside all his disputes, and 
concentrate his energies to sort out these 
ignorances and vices which are the very 
stumbling block in the way of progress. 
So let us, ‘ Arise and conquer, while we 
can, the foe that in our midst resides . 
IVue education which really enlightens the 
heart should be imparted to the masses. 
True education alone can create the sense 
of responsibility and duty. 
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We should take both a warning and a 
leygon from the picture, and always bear 
in mind that we are the children of one 
and the same Motherland. I rue co- 
operation and unity are the only oars that 
will lead us to our destination. Let us, the 
readers of The Modern Student, at least. 


show, to say in the words of the Editor, 
that, ‘ it (picture) has — proved beyond th( 
possibility of a doubt its immense poteii 
tiality to develop constructive ideas in th( 
younger generation which will lead theiu 
on to the path of genuine patriotism and 
unselfish service to humanity.’ 



M<»nn. Aiimki) pKm»/i. 

^ t'l.iss X, 

Mn.sliiii Kiinlisl) Scliooi. (’al 
ciitta, will) lias won a .scliolar- 
sliij) last iMonth for tlio AH. 
Kdiirational ('oinpftitioii. 


.\i.r.\F Hossais, 

Class IX, 

Hipoii CoHo^iati' Si'liool. Cal 
(‘iitta. ulio lias won a pn/.o ii 
tin* .AH, Coni[H‘lilion of las 
iiiont li. 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE VIII B 

By RANJI r BOSE, 

Matriculation Class, J. B. C. //. E. Schooly Jamtara. 


At a glance at these two pictures, we 
can suggest that nobody can attain suc- 
cess at a sudden flight. It is not a bed of 
roses. By slow degrees, by trampling all 
the obstacles of life, we are sure to achieve 
success. I he way to .success is always 
uphill, that is, we must surmount diffi- 
culties but must not come down despair- 
ing and despondent in our faces. Truly 
the verse has said, — 


Standing at the foot, boys, gazing 

at the skv. 

How can you get up, boys, if you 
never lr> 

I he first picture reflects on our miiuk 
that a group of girls and boys, all w.lk 
eagerness, are climbing the summit of 
the hill to achieve success. But affor 
ascending a little, they are coming do^^a 
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with despairing heart lacking as they 
do patience and perseverance without 
which the sun of success which is gleam- 
ing at the summit of the hill of obstacles 
cannot be enjoyed. 

In the next we see other boys and girls 
are ascending the hill by removing the 
obetacles with hammers of Truth, Industry , 
Perseverance and Knowledge. If we wish 
to enjoy success in our lives, if we wish to 
prosper in our lives, if we want to reach 
our goals, if we have any desire for 
honour and wisdom, we ought to possess 
those four qualities, namely. Truth, In- 


have to overcome them with a brave 
heart. All on a sudden we may not be 
tiir.ctssful, but we can be successful by 
trampling the difficult steps of the hill of 
life. We must always assent with Long- 
fellow.- - 


We have no wings, we cannot .soar. 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
1 h(‘ cloudy summits of our time.” 

Without overcoming obstacles of life 
nobody has ever attained success— We 
.'ihall go on with 1 ruth. Industry, Per- 



‘liistry, Perseverance and Knowledge. 
I hey are the mother of good fortune. 
I his batch of eager boys and girls possess 
‘ill the qualities mentioned above and arc 
‘ limbing with a brave heart, and with a 
determination to reach their goal and 
‘ njoy the sunshine of success. 

In fine, we can say that the ascent to 
• ho mountain is very difficult and obstacles 
in our lives oflener than not. but we 


severance and Knowledge, and above all 
with hearts within and God overhead. 
If we enter life thus equipped, we .shall 
surely win success. We shall be loved and 
honoured and we .shall be able to confer 
benefits upon ourselves, our country, our 
nation and upon the world at large. Let 
u.s cultivate these noble qualities from our 
.‘‘chool days under the guidance of our 
wise parents, teachers and friends. 
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By ABDUL MAJED KHAN, 
h'aridpur Zila School, Faridpur^ Bengal 


Here we see two pictures pregnant with 
meaning. 1 hese clearly suggest the 
glorious result of 1 ruth. Industry, Per- 
severance and Knowledge. 

In the first picture (left) we see a troop 
of men proceeding forward to the sun of 
success while another troop is returning. 
This shows the troop returning is disap- 
pointed as they have found a rocky 
mountain on their way. Another troop 
is proceeding with strong determination 


emooth by removing the barriers. And 
they will certainly attain success. 

These pictures indicate that when we 
meet with any difficulty in our work, we 
can overcome it by I ruth. Industry, 
Perseverance, and Knowledge. These 
are essential for driving away any diffi- 
culty we see in our way and for every 
work. If a man can become successful 
by these virtues, then a nation also can 
achieve great things by these virtues. I- 



Nobin (Ui. Hi ha (Iohain. 

•Inrhal (iiiNt. Silio >1, wlm 

lias wiiii a pri/F in llu* ,VH. 
('(impi-tiliiin laNt month. 


Ksiikn'iin .N vni Hay. 

(■hm.s X, 

M.iharaja (’ossiinha/.ar Holy 

In^tilntr, Calcntta, who 
win.s a for tin* .\.H. 

lOtint-at lon.nl ( i.niprTition, llii.s 
ith. 


.\Bi)ri. M\.ii:i» Khan, 

Class X, 

I’ aridpiir, /.ilia Srhool, Harnl 
|)nr, will) wins a pri/.r for tlir 
.\li. Kdin-atioiial ('ompiditioii 
tills nioiitli. 


armed with 1 ruth. Industry, Perseverance 
and Knowledge to break the rocks and 
reach the* sun of .success. 

In the second picture (right) we see a 
troop of men breaking the mountain with 
1 ruth. Industry, Perse verance, and Know- 
ledge. When they found an obstacle on 
their way they. Instead of being disnp- 
pointed, are trying to make their W-'»y 


is in this way that all great nations have 
become so mighty. Without these m' 
one can .«ucceed in life. 

When we learn to be truthful, indus 
trious, persevering, and acquire know 
ledge, then our aim will be attained, 
let us imitate the men of the secon I 
picture and learn to possess those virtues 
for our good as well as for the goo<l 
of our country. 
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By MISS DORdHY DAYAL, 

Class IX, Lalhagh GirVs High School, Lucknow. 


The picture is divided by a line in two 
parts. There is one common thing 
between the two. It is that the goal 
of success is marked behind a mountain 
lange, and that there are four different 
parts of the hilly place in both the 
pictures. 

If you look at the picture on your left, 
yen will find two groups of people. One 
proceeding towards success and the other 
returning quite dejected without reaching 
the goal. 1 he rea.son is that these 


Let us observe the picture on the right. 
1 lore al.so people are facing towards suc- 
cess. I hey are not like the other group 
of men. I hey are breaking the clilhcviky 
lylog before them, they seem to he 
wise. One of them has a .spade of in- 
dustry. It means he is determined to 
work to reach the goal. Another has the 
.spade of Perseverance, which shows that 
he has made up his mind to go rn work- 
ing even if he seem to be net succeeding 
at first. I he next one is equipped with 
knowled^Lt'. I he fourth one has the spadi* 



.Miss 1i..\ Skn. 

(Mii.ss \ 111, 

ItraliiUd dills' .Sfluml. Calrulla, 
wlm h;is \nuu !i |)ii/«‘ in tin* 
.\\l. Kiliuat luii.il t'lmnn-lilmu nf 
■ luni'. 


.Misn r.i.w lidsi', 

Cli.s.. Vll, 

.I:tl ii;nri (lirl.'^ 11. K Srlioul, 

wliii li.iv llu’ 

.\1> K.dm 111 M'li.il ruiii|irl ilm.i 
l.l>t Mlnlllll. 


Iieople thought it to be quite an ea.sy 
I'lsk to reach the goal of succc.ss. I hey 
•»ied to attain it without making any effort 
their part. 1 lence they failed to 
f‘'ach the goal. God helps those who 
L‘lp themselves,” is God’s way of giving 
iis help or success. 


of Truth in hand. 1 ruthfulness is very 
important to achieve the goal of success 
in life. Our efforts should be pure and 
true in the sight of God. 

I am sure these four men in this 
picture will reach the goal by breaking 
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down the hills of difficulties before them, 
using the four great ideals which lead 
them to success. 



Ami, Ki’.m.mi fJi i'TA, IX, 

lijillymiiiLic (ln\t. SrliDdl, ISallyminm 

whii wins ii |)nz.* t'»ir tin- .\.H. KHinalmiial 
('niii|)(‘titi(iii, tins niiiiitli. 

1 hus the picture indicates two types cf 
men of this world. One, like those In thf 
picture* on our left, have high dreain.s. 
1 hey only build castles in the air, and do 
not work; hence they never .succeed in 
life. 

I he other like the men in the picture 
on the right, have high ambitions. I hey 
try to make real castles for themselves 
by following the four great ideals which 
lead to .success. I hat is Truth, Industry, 
Perseverance, and Knowledge. 


BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF 

THE PRIZE-WINNERS 

OF I’HE 

MODERN STUDENT 

More than ninety per cent, of the prize- 
winners of the AB. Educational ('ompeti 
lions of 7 he Modern Siudent, have passed 
cut with distinction in the University 
Examinations. 



Mr. J.m'indra Chandra Majumdar. 
who has won three prizes of The Modem 
Student has stood first in the B-A. 
Examination of the Patna UniverslD 
having obtained first cla.ss in Philosophy 



THE STUDENT WORLD 


CALCUTTA 

Honorary Degree on 
Sir H. Suhrawardy 

It is understood that there is a proposal 
to confer the Degree of Doctor of Science 
‘ honoris causa ’ on Sir H. Suhrawardy, 
the retiring Vice-C'hanccllor, whose term 
of office is due to expire on the 7lh 
August next. 

Vldyasagar College 

It is understood that Prof. K. C. Gupta 
has been appointed the Principal of the 
Vidyasagar C'ollege, in the vacancy 
caused by the rellremenl of l^rincipal 
J. R. Banerjee. Prof. Gupta has been 
connectd with the institution for the last 
11 years and has for the la.st few years 
been its Vice- Principal. 

Vidyasagar ( ollege has on its rolls 
about 3,()U() scholars and is perhaps the 
biggest college in numerical strength in the 
Last. 

Lady Graduate Gets 
Ghose Travelling Fellowship 

Ihe Rashbehary Ghost Iravelling 
I ellowships for the year have been 
awarded to Miss Sakuntala Rao, M.A. 
(Art.s), to Dr. J. Bardhan, D.Sc.. and 
to Mr. B. C. Mukerjec, M.Sc. (Science). 
I his is the first time since the foundation 
of the endowment by the late Sir Rash 
Behary Ghose that the Fellowship has 
been awarded to one of our lady gradu- 
^‘tes. Miss Rao will study a subject 
which is of immense practical value to us, 
oarnely, * How far Western methods of 


women s education can be utilised in 
India particularly in Bengal, in consonance 
with the traditional ideals; psychological, 
J^ocial and religious outlook of India’s 
womanhood, keeping in view the new 
transitional facts and influences of the 
pre.^^ent regencralivt. age. 

Lectures by Dr. A. K. Das 

I he syndicate have accepted the offer 
of Dr. A. K. Das. M.A., D.Sc., of the 
Indian Meteorological Service, now at 
.\hpur Observatory, to deliver a course 
of three lectures on the Physics of the 
Larth. Ihe lectures will deal with the 
general topics of geophysics, such as 
cosmical evolution of the earth and its 
atmosphere, the phenomena of the atmo.s- 
pherc in relation to climate and weather 
and other electrical and optical pheno- 
mena of the atmosphere, 

DACCA 

Dancing In Schools And Colleges — 
A Growing Evil 

Sir P. C. Ray's L ondemnation 

I nder the auspices of the Dacca Suniti 
Sangha, Acharya Sir P. C. Ray delivered 
an interesting lecture on his experiences 
of the social life of the different provinces 
in India and I .uropean countries. He ex- 
pressed his profound regret at the ten- 
dency of the Bengalees for imitating 
everything western which has resulted not 
only in the introduction of indecency, 
obscenity and impurity in Bengalee litera- 
ture, art, .*^ocial and individual outlook of 
life, but has also demoralised the whole 
fabric of society. He found fault with 
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the very system of godless education 
which is turning out countless graduates 
among men and women who are, as 
Bernard Shaw has said, not really educat- 
ed but merely college-passed fellows. 

I fe then touched on the following points 
with telling illustrations. Our so-called 
educated ladies having given up the old 
ideals of life devoted to love and service, 
indulge in the enjoyment of luxurious life 
and spend their time in reading such 
novels as offend against sexual morality 
and vi.sit cinemas, theatres, and places of 
similar amusements where obscene .shows 
arc exhibited. Our school and college 
boys spend the hard-earned money of 
their parents and guardians and even go 
to the length of begging, borrowing and 
stealing for attending cinemas and talkies 
as often as possible and are thus courting 
physical, moral, economic, intellectual 
and social ruin and demoralisation. 

1 he growing evil amongst our wormn- 
hood is the introduction of dancing in 
educational .schools and places of amuse- 
ment. In European countries dancing is 
a regular institution which has a code of 
morality and discipline that keeps the in- 
.stitution within bounds of decency and 
propriety. But here in India, our sisters 
imitate more frequently the dark and not 
the bright and salutary aspects of the art. 

In conclusion, the speaker impres.sed on 
the audience the urgent need for an insti- 
tution like the ‘ Suniti Sangha ’ at Dacca 
and appreciated its laudable attempts at 
checking the prevailing social and moral 
evils. 

Students’ Welfare 

At a conference of higher educational 
inspecting officers, headmasters of govern- 
ment and aided high schools, and superin- 


tendents of Madrasahas in the Dacca 
University Mall, an inter-school associa- 
tion, with the object of advancing 
physical education, encouraging character- 
building. .social service activities and pro- 
moting inter-school discipline, was 
formed. 

DELHI 

I he desirability of mutual recognition 
of degrees by Indian Universities is sug- 
gested in the report of the Inter-University 
Board for 1933. The report says “ The 
fact that degrees of one Indian University 
are not recognised by another is apt to 
prejudice their recognition by foreign uni 
vensities, while it is certainly anomalous 
that degrees of Indian I Universities .should 
be recognised by the foreign university 
but not by an Indian University A 
special committee had been appointed by 
the board to study this que.stion. d he 
report of the committee has not met with 
general acceptance. The board has ac 
cepted certain general principles which, 
in its opinion, should be adopted by 
Indian universities. It favours the migra 
tion of students from one University to 
another, and urges that the Universlti' ^ 
.should not aim at having overlapping 
courses of study, especially in scientific 
subjects, but that different universiti<'s 
should develop particular .studies. I hi‘ 
would be possible if students were allow 
ed to migrate from one university to 
another. 

GWALIOR 

Girls’ Education 

I he problem of female education wa ^ 
touched by Rani Laxmibai Rajwade el 
Gwalior at Saugor in her presidential 
address on the recent occasion of thi* 
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annual meeting of Mahila Vidyalaya. 
She referred to the responsibility of 
parents in regard to the problem and said 
it was wrong to think that their respon- 
sibility ceased the moment they put their 
wards in the schools. It was their duly 
to make a thorough study of ho nature of 
their children and instil into them the 
right ideas at the right time. Homes were 
responsible for the maintenance of proper 
discipline and it was there that children 
should receive their training. 

HYDEFUBAD {Dcccan) 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad laid the foundation stone of 
the Osmania University buildings at 
Adikamet in the presence of a large 
gathering of officials and educationists. 

f.ONDON 

Blind Girl’s Shorthand Achievement 

When the l^rince of Wales opened the 
Insiitute of Messiisc Phy.siotheraphy for 
the blind in West London, he was surpris- 
ed to hear that a blind girl made a 
verbatim report of his .«pecch on a short- 
hand machine. At the Prince’s request, 
.•■’he read back her notes with astonishing 
(■('lerlly. She was capable of writing 200 
words per minute. 

D. L. for Lord Halifax 

I h(' Dublin University conferred 
1 icnorary Doctorship of Laws on Lord 
1 lalifax, recently Viceroy of India. 

LUCKNOW 

Honours for Well-Known 
Indian Botanist 

Or. Birbal Sahni. Sc.D. (Cantab), D.Sc. 
(London), Professor of Botany, Lucknow 


University, who.se researches on fossil 
botany have received recognition all over 
the world, has been invited by the 
Organising committee to accept the Vice- 
1 residentship of the section of plaeobolany 
of the Sixth International Botanical Con- 
gress to be held at Amsterdam in Sep- 
tember next year. This is the second 
lime that Dr. Sahni has been so honoured. 
He is pe rhaps the first Asiatic to be elect- 
ed vice-president of an international con- 
gre.ss in any branch of science. 

MADRAS 

In the course of an address on ‘Educa- 
tion and L nemployment” at the Ootaca- 
mund, Y.M.C.A., Rao Bahadur S. E. 
Ranganathan observed “It is the lack of 
adequate facilities for vocational and 
specialized training and also the disin- 
clination of our educated young men for 
anything other than clerical and literary 
work which are responsible for much of 
the unemployment among them “. Pro- 
ceeding, he said that educational re- 
organization alone coujd not solve the 
problem of middle-class unemployment. 
An important factor in the solution of the 
problem was a radical change in the 
psychology of the classes which sought 
education and the creation of conditions 
favourable to the development of the in- 
dustries, trade and commerce of the 
country. I he speaker was of opinion 
that the diversion of the great majority of 
the students at the end of the high school 
stage either to occupations or to technical 
institutions is absolutely necessary both 
for reducing unemployment and for main- 
taining university work at a reasonably 
high standard. 

NAGPUR 

Mr. M. L. De, M.A., the newly ap- 
pointed Principal of the College of 
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Science, Nagpur, has been appointed as 
Acting Head of the Department of 
Physics of the University. 

NEW YORK 

World's Largest Telescope 

A telescope claimed to be the largest 
in the world is now being constructed in 
the United States. It will cost £6,000,000, 
including an observatory building and 
laboratory, and is being built for the 
California Institute of Technology. It is 
expected to open up thirty times the 
volume of space hitherto observed, reveal 
several millions of new star.s and help 
some of the problems that have puzzled 
astronomers for centuries. 

ROME 

Educational Films 

I hat in each state there should be a 
central national organization to be co- 


ordinated with the Institute of Educational 
C inematography in Rome, which would 
act as a clearing house for information 
and suggestions and practical propoganda, 
was amongst the resolutions passed at the 
first International C.ongress of Educational 
Cinematography, which concluded its 
sitting in Rome recently. Resolutions on 
methods of using films in schools and out- 
side for educational purposes and for 
rural upliftment were also considered and 
adopted. State sub.cidies for the produc- 
tion of suitable films were also re 
commended. 

SANTINIKETAN 

Prof. Wasser of Sweden, who is at 
present touring India with a view to get 
into intimate touch with the culture and 
the people of this country paid a short 
visit to Santinikelan. He was greatly iin 
pressed by the work that was being done 
at the Viswabharathi. 


“ DECLARATION OF GENEVA 

By the present Declaration of the Rights of lue C.hild, commonly known 
as the ** Declaration of Geneva men and women of all nations, recogni.sing 
that Mankind owes to the child the be.st that it has to give, declare and accept 
it as their duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nationality 
or creed: 

(1) The Child must be given the means requi,site for its normal develop- 

ment, both materially and spiritually. 

(2) The Child that is hungry mu.st be fed; the child that is sick must be 

nursed; the child that is backward must be helped; the delinquent 
child must be reclaimed; and the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succored. 

(3) The Child must be the fir.sl to receive relief in times of distre.ss. 

(4) The Child must be put in a position to earn a livelihood and must 

be protected against every form of exploitation. 

(5) The Child must be brought up in the consciousness that its talents 

must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 



AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 


(COLLEGE SECTION) 

I. Naren Sen, (Intermediate Arts), 

Anandamohan College, Mynicnsingh. 
— Scholarship of Rs. 1 per month 
for six months. 

1. Qudralullah Shaheb, 

(2nd Year Science), 

rVlnct; of Wales College, 

Jammu, Kashmir. 

— Medal. 

3. P. D. Moharir, (Final B.Sc.), 

College of Science, Nagpur. 

— Brilliant Camera (Rs. 23). 

4. Miss Minoti Basak, (3rd 't ear B.Sc.), 

Scottish Church College, C'alcutta. 
— Conway Stewart Ladies' Fountain 
Fen and Pencil Set (Rs. IS). 

’). 1 larnandan Prosad, 

(4th Year Lconomic). 

Patna C'ollcge, Patna. 

— Conway Stewart Pen (Rs. 15). 

h. Miss Vidya Debi Mohan, (2nd ^ ear), 

C ampbell Medical School, ( alcuUa. 
— Conway Stewart Ladies’ fountain 
Pen and Pencil Set (Rs. 15), 

7. F^aninarayan Sharma, (1st Year Arts), 
Jorhat College, Assam. 

— Assam (tout. Prize, (Cash Rs. 5). 

^ Nihar Ranjan Sharma, 

(4th Year B.A.). 

St. Pauls’ College, C'alcutta. 

— ‘Sharju* the Devil, (Rs. 7 j 14). 


9. Nirmal C:h. Sinha, (2nd Year Arts), 

C ity C'ollege. Calcutta. 

— Icnnysons PocMcal Works (Rs. 5). 

10. Md. An.sar Ali, (I. A. 1st Year), 

Rajendra College, Faridpur. 

— Black Beauty, (Rs. 5). 



FACTORY k OKFlCli: : 
12, Beliiigliafei KoacI, 
Ualciitta. 
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1 1 . Mohini Kanta Ckakraborty, 

(2ncl Year Arts), 

Asutosh College, Calcutta. 

— Keats* Poetical Works, (Rs. 5). 

12. Nirrnal Mallik, (4th Year B.A.). 

Hughli College, Chinsurah. 
-Sel/ Culture (Rs. 3/12). 

13. Santi Kumar Sinha, 

(1st Year Science), 

St. Columba’s College, 

I lazaribagh, Bihar. 

— (joJs, Heroes and Men of Ancient 
Greece (Rs. 3//2). 


2. Abdul Majed Khan, (Class X), 
Faridpur Zilla School, 

Faridpur, Bengal. 

— Scholarship of Rs. 5/- per month 
for 3 months. 


AMRUTANJAN 

A 

SOVEREIGN REMEDY 

FOR 


14. Phoni Lai Barua, (2nd Year Science), ALL ACHES 

St. Edmunds College, Shillong. 

— Scotts* Poetical Works (Rs. 5). AND PAINS 


15. Amarendra N. Ganguly, 

(1st Year 1. Com.), 

Govt. Commercial Institute, Salkia. 

— Self Culture (Rs. 3/12). 


Sold Evciywherc. 


(HIGH SCHOOL SECTION) 

Ranjit Bose, (Matriculation Class), 

J. B. C. H. L. School, Jamtara. 

— Scholarship of Rs. 5/- per month 
for 6 months. 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT, 

p. o. BOX 6825. 

MADRAS- CALCUTTA-BOMBA^ 


(’\uToiu n()iir<l 'Al''y2]" .^8: 
l)n. ,l„. 28" x28" 5 0: I).,. Jo 

7 8; Dn. d... 

32" X i^2" 7 8 to 10 8; Suix'i ior, 
(jiuilily 32" <32" 12 0; nil cmi- 
pletft with 9 Wliile, 9 Bl;i<‘k, 1 | 
K«(l, 1 Slrik(!r, 1 IJaj; (’lialkl 
ik Ruin Book, (rlass top 
(yjirrnni Boanl 32" x *^2" 35 
with Ivoj'iiin Mnii. 

.4(1 cxtrfi ill . 


SUPPLIERS nr. 

^ MILITARY Clva<LUB5 

I2/|,CH0WRINGHEE,C*LCUTT> 


ll.i.slic (\'ip ^ Vii 

8 & 2 8; |3<». iSlockiji^' 

54; Kricf 

8; Tliiirh j (,. 5 8; Wii il'i 
8 it 2 0; Si s[»nnsorv Bati'li-;*' 
8 \ 2 8; Al (hmiinal Belt '> '1: 
'••rpn KlasI & 

|aM(la^r. .Arch, Siipporl. T* 
'"h*x, Bunion protiM’li.. 
t'^lnip 2 8. nti'., in .slock. 
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3. Miss Dorothy Dayal, (Class IX), 

Lai Bagh Girls’ High School, 

Lucknow. 
Cash Prize {Rs. 10). 

4. Nikunjubehari Bhowmik, (1st Class), 

Feni H. K. School, Feni. 

— Conway Stewart Fontain Pen 
(Rs. 15). 

5. Prdosh Kumar Chakravartty, 

(Matriculation), 

Dhiibri Govt. H. E. School, Assam. 
— Conway Stewart Fountain Pen 
(Rs. 15). 

6. Miss Bhakti Ghose, (Vllll Class). 

Jalpaiguri Girls H. E. School. 
Jalpaiguri, Bengal. 

— Conway Stewart Fountain Pen Set 
(Rs. 1218). 

7. Anil Kumar Gupta, (Class IX), 

Ballygunge Govt. High School, 
Calcutta. 

— Hollywood Camera (Rs. 1 1). 

8. Utpala Nanda Sen, (IX Second Class), 

Nawabganj H. E. School, Dacca. 

—IVrist Watch (Rs. JO). 

All that Is Best In Tea 

represented in 

TOSH’S TEA 

Stocked by all respectable Grocers 
and Oilman Stores. 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCLITIA. 


fiouj to Become a 
Master of Eixglish 

Ilii'ic IS iiol a walk in litV in wliiili a masterv 
‘>1 lln* Kn^liKh hmon.iir,. ^vilj not hrin^r advam-/*- 
'•1‘Mil, a iiiconit*, wider infliietM'o and make 

I lie fuad In succ ess .smoutlier and snrei'. 

\\ liatc'VcT iln> business or oci nj)ation yon clioose 
\ou need a command of I lie Knglisli laniriia^^e to 
be siiccesslni. Wlietlier you beconu* a doctor, a 
la\\yer, a inercliant. a, s.ileMiian, a cltu’i^vnian, a 
teacher, a .vliideiit nr a clerk, a c’oniniand of 
KnL;lirh \m 1I bnmr ymi to the foicdiont and 
link id it wdl lit' a drai; oji your upward climb, 
^ou need ^nnd Kni-lisli in e\ery relation of your 
bb‘ .ami It Will lii'l|) ynii. ;is no oilier single thiiii^ 
'•an, to fe.'icli tile i^oal ol \our desire's :iiu' acliieve 
sui'cc'.ss. 

(tieinille Klei.’^ei's ( 'U'l'e.'- pondeiice ('onisi* in 
l'au;li.sli eiiable.s \ou to liecoiiie a master of tliis 
liiiiLOianc' by the eusie-d system of itudy and in 
the shorte-'t time po.sMble. It leaibes \oil by post 
111 vour spare nininerit.s .it home, how to 

Add Thousands of Expressive Words 
to Your Vocabulary; 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place; 

Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar and 
Idiom; 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Ad- 
vertisements, Articles, Stories, 
Essays, Speeches, Petitions, Memo- 
rials, etc.; 

Create Individuality of Style; 

Develop Power of Persuasion; 

Earn More Money, Gain Better Posi- 
tion and Achieve Greater Success. 

Imh I ni.siast ic ciMhuscnuMii.'i of tliis n'lnarkabltt 
('iMir.'.o ha\‘‘ been written b\ eminent ma.sler.s of 
I’ai^'Ii." h. Ml hiie.s of hn.si iie.>..N. ;ill Iraih'.'j, all pro- 
fe.s.siiui.'^. ari.s and .sciences are repre.senf ud anmne 
Mr. Kleeer'.s .students who number move than 
lOd.tKX) all o\er the world. Kor full pailiciilars 
di'o|) a Ih >\ ( aid to-day or 

POST THIS COUPON. 

THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

Edw'akd Park Road. DELHI, 54. 

IMea.se lei me have full part ieular.s of llu* 
Klei.ser ( 'orrespoiidcmee (‘oiir.si' for atlainini; 
Masii'iy id‘ F.n^li.sh. 

Name 

.\d<lreh.'^ 


.Vof Occupation. 



STATIONERY SUNDRIES 


SPECIAL MONSOON REDUCTIONS 

PRIOR TO STOCK-TAKING 


WONDERFUL VALUE 

Orij^inal Price. Reduced Price 


Minks Letter Clips, No. 3 Large 

Rs. 

0 

As. 

4 

Each. 

Rs. 

0 

As 

2 

,, ,, ,, 01 Small 

2 

0 

, , 

0 

1 

Nickel 6 ins. 

0 

12 


0 

6 

Gobang ,, ,, No. 585 

0 

4 

, , 

0 

2 

Ball Bearing Letter Clips, No. 4 

1 

0 

, , 

0 

8 

2 ... 

0 

8 


0 

4 

„ 1 ... 

0 

5 


0 

3 

Double Lever ,, ,, ,, 19 

0 

4 


0 

2 

L.E.B 10 ... 

0 

8 


0 

4 

11 ... 

0 

8 


0 

4 

Dance l^rogramme Pencils 

9 

0 

Gross. 

4 

8 

M.arking lags, No. 346 

0 

12 

100. 

0 

6 

343 ... 

0 

8 


0 

4 

339 ... 

0 

10 

* f 

0 

5 

Venus Drawing Pencils, .Assorted Grades 

2 

12 

Doz. 

1 

6 

Account Book Pencils 

2 

0 

9 9 

1 

0 

Kohinoor Pocket F^encils ... 

0 

6 

Each. 

0 

3 

Polygrade Drawing Pencils 

2 

12 

Doz. 

1 

0 

Wolf’s Solid Ink Pencils, Red, Blue, and Green 

3 

8 


1 

12 

Royal Sovereign F^encils, Assorted Grades 

4 

0 


2 

0 

Masblight Pencils with Rubber lip ... 

1 

8 


0 

12 

Wolff’s Black Lead Pi ncils 

0 

12 


0 

6 

,, ,, J. Pencils in Boxes of 3 with Point 

l^rotector ... 

1 

8 

Box. 

0 

12 

Propcllins^ Pencils 

1 

8 

F.ach. 

0 

12 

Rodger? Sci:r(.irs, 5j ins.. 6 irs., ins. 

1 

8 


0 

12 

Butlers 7 

3 

8 


1 

12 

6 

3 

8 


1 

12 

4', 

3 

0 


1 

8 

Triumph Eyelets, No. 2 ... 

1 

8 

Box. 

0 

12 

Extra Drawing PerM:ils, No. 759 

1 

0 

Doz. 

0 

8 

Mongol (Coloured Pencils 

2 

12 


1 

6 

.A.W. Fabres Vermolion I^encils 

2 

12 


1 

6 

,, ,, Brown 

2 

12 

• • 

1 

6 

THACKER, SPINK & CO. (1933), LTD., 

°5 CALCUTTA- 
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9. Miss Smriti Ray, (Class X), 

Beltala Girls’ H. School, Calcutta. 
— Conway Stewart Pen Set (Rs. 10/8). 


10. A. F. M. Abdul Karim, (Class IX), 

Pirojpur Govt. H. E. School, 

Pirojpur. 
-^Wrist Watch (Rs. 7). 

11. Miss Hemlata Bose, (Class X), 

Brahmo Girls School. Calcutta. 

— Goouptus Fountain Pen and Pencil 

(Rs. 8). 

12. Ram Chandra Chakravarty, (Class X), 

Howrah /ilia School, Howrah. 

— Robinson Crusoe (Rs. 5). 

13. Mi?f. .A. Philomin, (V Form), 

Seven Dolours’ C>onvent, 

Palak^rai, I richinopoly, S. India. 

— Sewing Box (Rs. 5). 


14. Kshetra Nath F^oy, (Class X), 

Maharaja C’ossimbazar Polylrchiiic 
In.stitute, Calcutta. 

— Lamb's Talcs from Shak,cspearc 
(Rs. 5). 


15. Mahbubur Rob Choudhuri, (('lass X), 

The Pyari Mohan Public Academy, 
Sylhet, Assam. 

-Football {Rs. 5). 

16. Kalipada Bhaltacharji (Class IX). 

Nalhati H. P. H. E. School, 

Burdwan. 

— Conway Stewart Pen (Rs. 5). 

17. Mrs. Santl Nandy, (Class X), 

Jalpaiguri Girls’ H. E. School, 

Jalpaiguri, Bengal. 

— Golden Treasury [Rs. 5). 


18. Siisil Kumar Nayak, (Class IX), 

Sridhar Bansidhar H. E. School, 

Nawabgunj. 

— Tom Brown s Schooldays {Rs. 5). 


19. Sachindra Kumar Sen, (Class X), 
Jhendiah H. F. School, 

jhendiah, Bengal. 

— Treasure Island (Rs. 5). 


20. i\Hkbul Ahmed, (Matriculation Class), 
Feni High School, Feni, Bengal. 

— 7'ales from Shakespeare (Rs. 2/8). 



ONCE-PLAYED TENNIS BALLS 

Per Doz, Rs. 6-0-0. Post Fi*ee. 

SPECIAL RATEIS TO I'EACl lERS’ CLUBS & HIGH 
SCHOOL TENNIS CLUBS. 

Apply to; — 

SATHE SPORTS 

DECCAN GYMKHANA, POONA. 
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21. Abdulla Ebrahim, 

(Matriculation (^lass), 

C. A. G. School, Ezra St., Calcutta. 
— Lamh*s Talcs from Shakespeare 
(Rs. 5). 


24. Md. Bahesuddin, (Class IX), 

R. H. Madrassah Kartia, 

Shonalia, Bengal. 

— Conway Stewart Pen (Rs, 3/8). 


22. Ainiya Kurnar Aich, (Class X), 
Maliara U. H School, 

Maliara, Bankura. 

— Cooptus' Pen (Rs. 3/8). 


25. Harisaday ('hakravarty, (Class X), 

1 lailakandi V. M. Govt. H. E. School, 
Assam. 

—‘Gooptus Pen (Rs. 3/8). 


23. Satchidananda Sur, (Class IX). 

[ he Memari V . M. Institution, 

Memari, Bengal. 
— Conway Stewart Pen (Rs. ^/8). 



S. KHUSHALCHAND & CO., 


55, Canning Street, Calcutta. 


DWARKIN^S HARMONIUMS 



are acknowledged to be the most rellahh* 
and sweet-toned of all. You can of 
course ^md instruments on the market 
cheaper in price but when you come tc 
quality you will not find any instrunieiit 
coming up to the Dwarkin standard 
well-known to the public for the last 
57 years as the very highest. Please 
write to us for our Catalogue ‘ H * befoie 
you purchase a harmonium. 

DWARKIN & SONS 

The Inventors of Hand Harmoniums 
and the Premier Music House in India 
II, ESPLANADE, CALCUTTA. 



HiS EXCELLENCY SIR MAHOMED USMAN, 

THE FIRST INDIAN TO ACT AS THE GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. 


% kiiifl iHTinission of 

s. K. L. na.l.Ipley, 

Military Sonotary to 11. 'Hu' Governor. 


The Modern Studfjif 

JuUj 1931. 




ON READING 

By K. ZACHARIAH, M.A. (Oxon). Principal, I looghly College. 


Everyone knows the saying that the true 
university in these days is a collection of 
books. This means that most of the ac- 
cumulated knowledge and wisdom of 
mankind are stored in books and may be 
obtained from books. It is true that 
books have their limitations. For most 
crafts there is needed a manipulative skill 
which cannot be learnt from books, but 
only from practice and experience. No 
man, again, ever became a great arti.st 
merely by studying the literature of art. 
Some of the most important lessons of 
life may be better learnt through the 
pressures and influences of personal con- 
tact, for instance, the art of living as a 
member of a community. And, as Plato 
said, the spoken word has some ad- 
vantages over the written: the spoken 
word can argue, defend itself, discuss, 
convince or withdraw in a manner which 
is not open to the written word. Between 
a book and its reader there can be only 
a one-sided reaction; between two talkers 
the reaction is mutual. And there is some 
elusive element of personality which often 
evaporates when speech is translated into 
print. 

But with all these and other limitations, 
booka are undoubtedly the chief deposit- 
ory of knowledge and the chief instru- 
ments in its spread. Yet, how seldom 
and how reluctantly do many of our 
students enter this treasure-house ! P er- 
haps they are wholly or even largely to 
blame. Let us analyse the causes of the 
neglect of reading. 

In the first place, children do not often 
learn to love reading in their homes. In 


many Indian homes books are regarded 
as a luxury and little or no money is spent 
on them. Children grow up in a bookless 
atmosphere where they see no one read- 
ing and it Is no wonder if to them the 
world of books remains an unfamiliar and 
unfrequented region. 

When they come to school they do see 
books in the school library. But school — 
and, for that matter, even college and 
university — libraries are often very badly 
organised. Librarians sometimes forget 
that books are meant to be read and not 
stored — that, like money, their function is 
to circulate and not to be hoarded. All 
the arrangements of a library .should be 
such as promote this end. Books should 
be conveniently arranged, attractively dis- 
played and readily accessible. But 1 
have seen libraries which arc open only 
one day in the week or only for an hour 
each day, where the books are packed 
away out of sight and provide more food 
for book-worms than for readers ! Even 
in college libraries the classification is 
often very defective. All the books in, 
say. Physics are arranged together in 
alphabetical order, so that the student 
who wishes to read up the theory of 
atoms is compelled to wade through pages 
of the catalogue to pick out the relevant 
books, and then not always successfully. 
1 know of libraries where no lists of new 
additions are published, libraries which 
included the Fauna of India series under 
Indian History, libraries of which the 
clerks seemed to regard it a grievance to 
be asked to lend books. Far too little 
attention has yet been paid to this central 
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point in educational organisation. 

There is still another reason why 
students read so few books other than the 
prescribed texts. The unhappy idea has 
become firmly established in this country 
that the sole object of education is to pass 
an examination; and, in practice, it ha.s 
been found in many Indian universities 
that to pass the examination it is not 
necessary to read many books, or in fact 
any books other than ‘ Logic Made Easy ’ 
or ‘ Notes on British History ’. To read 
more extensively seems, therefore, to the 
single-minded student a waste of time. 
Generally he has no interest in the subject 
itself; a single book will carry him to port; 
and he naturally declines to burden him- 
self with useless ballast ! 

But if the nature of examinations is 
partly responsible, the methods of lectur- 
ing are also responsible in part for the 
failure of students to read. Lectures at- 
tempt too often to take the place of read- 
ing, to provide a complete conspectus 
of the subject so as to save the student 
the trouble of working for himself. 
Rather, they should be suggestive and not 
merely informative, a guide and stimulus 
to individual work and not a substitute 
for it. Even in the most advanced classes 
it is often supposed to be the business of 
the teacher to cover the whole ground in 
his lectures. I here is no more pernicious 
theory. 

Again, the great majority of students 
never learn hoW to read books; their only 
idea is to memorise them as nearly as 
possible. The art of * skipping * is as 
important to a student as the art of read- 
ing — he should learn how, in the shortest 
time and with the greatest economy of 
e^ort, to pick out from each book the 
new information or point of view it 
supplies. If there are several books on 


a subject, it is obvious that each of them 
will, to a considerable extent, repeat the 
others; three parts will probably be 
ground common to them all and to traverse 
it again and again is both tedious and un- 
profitable. An experienced reader knows 
how to use the index and the table of 
contents, how to wrest what he wants 
from a book in an hour or two; the un- 
intelligent reads each from cover to cover 
and at the end remembers little or 
nothing. 

Finally, there are in our day special 
forces that draw young men and women 
away from good books. The picture 
house provides a counter-attraction that 
is almost irresistible — for there one may 
have all the pleasures of mental or emo- 
tional excitement without any of the effort 
of intellectual attention or the fruitful pain 
of consecutive thinking. The more sensa- 
tional and ephemeral literature that 
abounds at the present time, the news- 
paper and the novel, gradually enervati* 
the mind and degrade the taste and judg 
ment, till one becomes incapable of 
living with and appreclat’ng nobler minds. 
What is or should be a form of relaxation 
becomes the normal activity; and thr 
palate is so jaded with spices that it r<* 
jects wholesome and sustaining food. 

Such are some of the reasons for th^^^ 
neglect of sound and useful books by 
our students. But the results are deplor 
able. Many of the students never conu* 
into immediate touch with the first in- 
tellects of all time; their taste remains 
crude and uneducated; they catch no 
glimpse of the high peaks of human 
achievement and imagination. The 
student who is content to read A s 
Synopsis of Greek History in place of 
Herodotus or Thucydides misses som' - 
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thing precious, nor is William le Queux 
a satisfactory alternative to William 
Shakespeare. The habit of reading, 
developed early and on the right lines, 
remains a possession and a delight for 


ever. And though there may be books 
in the running brooks and sermons in 
stones, we are not likely to see or hear 
them unless we are already familiar with 
them in print ! 


REASON AND LANGUAGE 

By DF^. A. V. RAO, M.A., Ph.D. (London), Bak-ai-I-AW, Lucknow University. 


Is there any reason in language, in its 
origin, growth and development, its 
tropical fertility and variety? No satis- 
factory affirmative can be given to this 
question. The title of this article cannot, 
therefore, be either “Rational Language” 
or “Reason in Language". 

There are more than a thousand langu- 
ages in this world of ours, putting it at 
■A conservative estimate, and it would 
l.tke centuries for a man to be able to 
talk to all types of fellow-men and be 
understood, except by way of what is 
grandiosely called a Universal or Inter- 
national language, or the language of 
gestures, or still more, if science is able 
to develop it, the language of telepathy. 
Man has blundered his way through the 
ages in this respect as in every other 
and here there is more reason to excuse 
Klin. Attempts have been made to ex- 
plain how human speech arose and why 
it broke up into a thousand different 
forms in as many or more areas of human 
Habitation. The peculiar formation of 
tKe sound-producing organs, environ- 
nicnt, education, contact with other 
beings, occupation, all have played their 
parts, beside original necessity, inform- 
ative gestures, the imitation of animals, 
and baby-talk and children s gestures. 
Wo need not go into a detailed specula- 


tion. Speech according to some, is the 
gift of God to human beings, and all 
languages are due to His creation. The 
Bible tells us the story of the curse of 
Babel, and here we have a picturesque 
explanation of the variety of human 
speech. Whatever doubtful value as 
historical evidence this story possesses, it 
has its own significance or rather ‘moral . 

It has anyway stimulated many men to 
think of the need of a universal language. 

Now, from what we know of these 
languages, there seems to have been 
little of reason at work in their original 
and early formations, though there is a 
good deal in their later developments. 
Human speech must have partly arisen 
from urgent necessity, an Instinctive 
desire for expression. Language in the 
beginning, must have been technically 
" irrational ”, as it came into being 
because of instinct and intution. Variety 
in human speech became inevitable with 
the breaking up of races, emigration, 
change of environment, and isolation for 
centuries of different units of the same 
race. Let us go a little more into detail, 
and consider whether the process of 
reason have been at work in any well- 
known language. Thus English may be 
regarded from the following ' view- 
points : — 
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(I) Spelling: To the beginner and 
student, Indian, Japanese or even English, 
the unreasonableness of English spelling 
is so obvious that it needs no elabora- 
tion. Spelling, in the ideal language, 
ought to be phonetic — it must convey the 
sounds it is supposed to represent. In 
English, there is very little of such con- 
formity. In Old and Middle English, 
there was much more of phonetic quality 
in spelling than there is in Modern 
English. The penalty of life is growth 
and growth here means radical change. 
Thus revolutionary changes In the pro- 
nunciation of words have taken place, 
but spelling has not kept pace with these 
changes. In other words, English spell- 
ing has been stationary for nearly three 
centuries while remarkable though natural 
changes have come into being in pronun- 
ciation. One consequence of static 
spelling is seen in the way in which one 
letter does duty for three or four sounds. 
The following groups of words bring out 
this point forcibly: — put, but, mute; 
father, make, absent; rock, mode; bit, 
b/te, castle, civil; get, generous. Here 
we have a fundamental disharmony 
between speech and spelling. As to 
other absurdities — colonel, beauty, 
carriage, Marjoribanks, Ruthwen, Chol- 
moendeby, Auchinleck, Edinburgh — they 
are to be had in such profusion, there is 
no deliverance from confusion for the 
foreign and even the native speaker of 
English. 

While a living language of world- 
importance, like French or English, is 
eminently unreasonable from this point of 
view, there is a curious irony of fate in 
the fact that most of the dead languages, 
the classical language as they are called, 
c.g., Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin — have 
for the most part a phonetic script. So 
we have on the one hand, preserved but 


lifeless perfection, and on the other, 
freshness and life with abunding imper- 
fection. No doubt there are living 
languages to-day which are phonetic — in 
which there is ninety per cent, conformity 
of sound with writing, e.g., Hindi or 
Marathi or Kanarese. Even here, we 
mu.st take into account the difference 
between colloquial Flindi or Marathi and 
literary Hindi or Marathi. Ihe gulf 
between the two reveals the difference 
between actual use and literary tradition. 

(b) Grammar and Grammatical forms: 

I he vagaries of grammar and the * except 
tions to the rule ’ “ that somehow are 
more important than the rules themselves 
are too well-known to need lengthy com- 
ment. As is spelling, so in grammar, ap- 
parent arbitrariness, apparent defiance of 
all common sense and reason, — both 
often explained by historical develop- 
ment, analogy-formation, and the ten- 
dency to simplification in all languages 
which continue to be spoken through ages 
and do not care to survive in mummified 
form. 

(c) Idiom is a form of expression 
peculiar to a language. Idiom is inevit 
able, because national characteristics ar«' 
irremovable and individual. All llu* 
same, idiom is a hindrance to the proper 
appreciation of one language by tiv' 
habitual speakers of another. 

Again, the tendency in all llviiv^ 
languages to employ phrases with delicate 
shades of meaning instead of employing 
the simpler but cruder and more objective 
manner of expression — lengthy formations 
based on inflection, case and concrete 
nouns, as are found in the classical 
languages — is one which makes difficult 
their study even by native speakers. 

It is not suggested that these changes, 
this variety, this fertility, this accommoda 
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tion to the minutest shades of thought 
and meaning, are indefensible or even 
unreasonable. Many of them are per- 
fectly reasonable and are due to natural 
development. 1 hey reveal however the 
complexity of the fabric of living and 
growing languages, as they live and grow. 
In a world, where things are gradually 
tending to become ‘ Universal * and 
international the complexity of its 
leading languages and of their scripts (in 
the Oriental countries) and the difficulties 
of understanding or studying them are 
bound to be a stumbling-block to 
progress. 

Reason demands two things (a) that 
man should be able to express his 
thoughts with the least amount of diffi- 
culty and (b) that he should be able to 
convey his thoughts with ease to qfiy 
normal human being he may meet. In 
other words, the first step in the achieve- 
ment of these two aims would be the 
rationalization of existing national langu- 
ages and the next, the more important, 
ill a sense, the adoption of an Inter- 
national Language. 

There is a definite necessity to-day for 
rationalising the existing languages in the 
following directions : — 

(I) The adoption of a standard and 
universal script, preferably the Roman 
Script. All the Western languages, ex- 
cept German and Russian, in some in- 
stances, are written in the Roman script. 

1 urkey has adopted it, throwing over- 
hoard the old script, in order to enable 
every one to read 1 urkish as easily as 
other languages, to bring 1 urkish into 
line with the leading languages of the 
world, and to remove the initial difficulty 
of the script for all foreign students of 
Turkish. The Japanese use the Roman 
Script extensively in their scientific 
periodicals. 


In India, Hindustani in the Roman 
Script would be the ideal Lingua Franca, 
It would put a stop to the Hindu-Muslim 
bitterness over the existing rival scripts. 
The study of the Indian vernaculars will 
be easier for every one, Indians and 
foreigners, if they are all written in the 
Roman Script. I he alphabet in the 
Roman Script is slightly lengthier than in 
English; this point is made clear, as the 
letters in English alphabet are not suitable 
for our purposes. I he Roman Script we 
conceive of would be a very near ap- 
proach to the ideal phonetic script of 
philologists. 

(b) Simplification of grammer on prin- 
ciples to be formulated after philological 
researches into the important languages 
of the world. 

(c) Reform in spelling so that it con- 
forms to sound. 

(d) Adoption of a limited International 
vocabulary of scientific, commercial, and 
technical words to be used in addition to 
the national vocabulary. 

Some of these reforms have already 
come or are coming into being because 
they are inevitable with the progress of 
modern ideas. 1 he duty of serious 
thinkers is to co-ordinate these efforts and 
achieve the greatest measure of success in 
the rationalization of the important living 
languages in all countries. A point well 
worth noting here is the futility of abso- 
lute uniformity in action; the steps in- 
dicated above should be taken in varying 
measures for different languages. 

I he second great necessity is an inter- 
national language based on rational prin- 
ciples, ‘ easy for all, neutral, euphonious, 
phonetic, flexible, logical and regular.’ 

{To be continued). 



DR. ALFRED BERNHARD NOBEL 

By RADHA RAMAN MANNA. 


Born in the City of Stockholm, the 
capital of Sweden on the 21st of October, 
1833, over a hundred years ago the great 
Dr. Alfred Bernhard Nobel, the celebrated 
Swedish Chemical Engineer and the 
founder of the international Nobel Prize, 
still lives fresh in the memory of men as 
a great and real benefactor of humanity. 
I lis father was Mr. Emmanuel Nobel the 
inventor of gun-powder, and mother 
Mrs. Andrieta Nobel. Mr. Emmanuel 
Nobel had four sons named Robert, 
Ludwig, Alfred and E.mil Nobel. When 
Alfred was born his father's financial 
condition was not at all well-to-do. Alfred 
was, therefore, practically speaking 
deprived of his early school education. 

In the year 1842 at the age of nine 
Alfred Nobel had to go to St. Petersburg 
in Russia when the whole Nobel family 
removed there. Here Alfred was placed 
under the tuition of a private tutor. Even 
at such a tender age he displayed en- 
thusiasm for scientific work and htlped 
his father in the construction of sub- 
marines and mines and torpedoes and in 
the manufacture of explosives, more parti- 
cularly nitro-glycerine. There, his father 
gave proof of his scientific genius by 
making different inventions. Even at the 
age of about ten, the chemical science 
attracted .-Mfred Noble’s attention. From 
that time, he began to make chemical 
experiments on small subjects occasional- 
ly with the help of his father. From the 
very beginning of his scientific career he 
showed sufficient indication of his future 
greatness. Having come into intimate 
contact with his father’s different subjects 


of science from his young age, he could 
become a renowned chemist and engineer 
in future. 

He was only sixteen years of age when 
he went to America to learn Engineering 
and Physics. Meanwhile his father estab- 
lished a gun-powder factory in St. Peters- 
burg with the financial help from the 
Russian Government. In 1854 when the 
Crimean War broke out, the Military 
Department of the Russian Government 
was immen.sely benefilted by his gun- 
powder. From this time Fortune began 
to smile favourably upon the Nobel 
family. After studying for some years in 
America, Alfred returned to St. Peters- 
burg in 1856 after touring many countries 
including Germany and France and joined 
his father’s factory as his assistant and, 
as a matter of fact, from this time his 
inner genius began to shine. In 1857 he 
took out a patent for a gasometer, and in 
1859 for an apparatus for measuritiy. 
liquids, and also an improved barometer. 

While at his father’s factory, his at 
tention was strongly attraced to nitro- 
glycerine. 1 le studied Applied Chemis- 
try for .some time under Professor Siiinin 
of St. Petersburg. It might be significant 
to mention in this connection that nitro- 
glycerine was first obtained in 1846 by 
Mr. Ascanio Sobrero, an young Italian 
C’hemist, by acting with a mixture of 
strong nitric and sulphuric acids on gly- 
cerine at the ordinary temporature. It s 
a heavy colourless liquid. It has a 
sweetish, burning taste, and is decidedly 
poisonous. It does not mix with water. 
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When suddenly heated, it explodes with 
a loud noise. It also passes for Nobel’s 
Explosive Oil. Its vapour produces vio- 
lent headache, and the same effect is often 
caused by handling compositions contain- 
ing it. 

Alfred carried on an extensive research 
in and a number of experiments about 
two hundred and fifty times in succession 
on nitro-glycerine with a view to making 
its further improvement. In 1862 the 
world of science was moved by his unique 
demonstration in the presence of a large 
and distinguished gathering of its use in 
the practical field and the Swedish 
Academy of Science honoured him with 
the presentation of a .^.ilver medal in ap- 
preciation of his remarkablt! success in this 
branch of science. On hearing of this 
success of Nobel, Mr. Sobrero also sent 
him a letter of congratulation and en- 
ccuragement. Now Nobel did not miss 
this golden opportunity. He thought 
that if he could secure Mr. Sobrtro's help 
and assistance in his researches, then he 
would be able to be more successful. 
With this object in view he engaged Mr. 
Sobrero in his research laboratory on a 
high salary. Now, both of them made 
various original reasearches together for 
further iiufircvement of the use of nitro- 
{ lycerinc. By this time Mr. Elarick Lid- 
beck, a Swedish gentleman and Mr. Paul 
Bar be, a French chemist were also making 
re. searches in connection with explosives. 

1 hey also came and joined Nobel. As 
a matter of fact, Nobel s ultimate success 
in this line was, in no small a measure, 
due to untiring efforts and assistance of 
these three gentlemen. 

In the year 1864 Nobel, for the first 
time, started a large factory of nitro- 
glycerine at 1 lolenberj in Stockholm with 
the financial help of the Swedish rnillioii- 
'*ire Mr. J. W. Smith. At first nitro- 


glycerine wa.s being sent to all parts of 
the Continent after being packed in glass 
bottles and tin canisters. At this, reports 
of dangerous explosion of nitro-glycerine 
in packing state causing serious accidents 
occurring with disastrous results, poured 
in from all parts of the Continent so much 
^o that it was even forbidden entrance 
into England and many, other countries. 
About this time one day Emil, Nobel’s 
youngest brother, was killed in con.se- 
quciice of a similar explosion of nitro- 
glycerine in the factory. Nobel was 
deeply grieved at his brother’s tragic 
death and thought and thought furiously 
day and night as to how to manipulate 
il safely and more conveniently. It is 
.vaid after a fortnight’s constant thinking 
he discovered Kiesclguhr, a fine siliceous 
earth which is very light and porous, and 
can absorb considerable quantities of 
nitroglycerine without becoming pasty. 
When he placed nitro-glycerine inside 
small shells made of Kicselguhr, he was 
greatly delighted to find that though it 
dried up at once, yet its chemical pro- 
perties remained unchanged. He made 
the first experiment on this in a coal mine 
and was immensely successful in his at- 
tempt. I hus, extensive and prolonged 
and patient researches enabled Nobel to 
invent the world-famous explosive com- 
pound dynamite in 1867 when he was 
cnly 34 ytars old. It has a disruptive 
force of about eight times that of gun- 
powder. 

From the manufacture of dynamite and 
other explosives and from the exploita- 
tion of the Baku oil-fields, he amassed a 
large fortune. He left the bulk of it in 
trust for the establishment of five prizes. 
He led a bachelor life, a major portion 
of which was devoted to the scientific re- 
searches and to the good of suffering 
humanity. He wa.s a man of a very 


2 
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charitable disposition. Leading a life, 
simple and unostentatious he spent major 
part of his income in charities. It is in- 
deed his princely charity which has 
immortalised him in this world. Nobel 
Prizes are awarded from the Nobel 
Foundation, a fund established under the 
Will of A. B. Nobel. In his last Will 
dated the 27th November, 1895, a year 
before his death, he left property worth 
about 31 million kronen “ to constitute a 
fund the interest accruing from which 
shall be annually awarded in prizes to 
those persons who shall have con- 
tributed most materially to benefit man- 
kind during the year Immediately 
preceding. I he said interest shall be 
divided into five ctiual amounts to be 
apportioned as follows : — One share to 
the person who shall have made the most 
important discovery or invention in the 
domain of Physics; one .share to the 
person who shall have made the mosv 
important chemical discovery or improve- 
ment; one .share to the person who shall 
have made the most important discovery 
in the domain of Physiology or Medicine; 
one share to the person who shall have 
produced in the field of I .iteraturc the 
most distinguished work of an idealistic 
tendency; and finally one share to the 
p( r.son who shall have most or best pro- 
moted the fraternity of Nations and the 
Abolishment or Diminution of standing 
armies and the Formation and Increase of 
F^eace Congresses. 1 he prizes for physics 
and chemistry shall be awarded by the 
SwedisFi Academy of Science in Stock- 
holm; the one for physiology or medicine 
by the Caroline medical institute in Stock- 
holm; the prize for literature by the 
academy in Stockholm and that for peace 
by a committee of five persons to be 
^dected by the Norwegian Storting. “ 1 
declare it to be my express desire that 


in the awarding of prizes no consideration 
whatever be paid to the nationality of the 
candidates, that is to say, that the most 
deserving be awarded the prize, whether 
of Scandinavicin or not As the Will 
was drawn up by Nobel without legal aid, 
it was interpreted by a code of Statutes, 
approved by the Swedish Government 
and consented to by the heirs. The King 
of Sweden f)rcsides over the prize giving 
ceremony of the first four. 

I he administrators of the fund exercise 
a freedom of choice not restricting them 
selves to work done “ in the previous 
year ”, but taking into full conslderatio?j 
all scientific discoveries or inventions, or 
works of literature or efforts towards in er 
national peace and goodwill which hav? 
contributed most materially to benefil 
mankind. I he prize has now become an 
award for achicvemi nt. I he distribution 
of prizes was begun on December lOlh, 
1901, the anniversary of NobtTs death. 
1 he value of each prize was originally 
fixed at £8,000 but as the whole amount 
of the fund is invested in business, the 
amount of the prize varies in accordaiuc 
with the intere.«t accruing from the invest 
ed amount. I hi Statute.s provide for ihi 
1 stablishmcnt of Nobel institutes, one to: 
each of the five sections, and ont-fonilk 
cf the amount which falls to each .section 
from the main fund is deducted for its 
expenses before prize distribution is maih’. 

Provision is made that any prize may 
be reserved for one year; if not then 
distributed, the amounts revert to the 
main fund, or special reserves for caiJi 
.setion. I he peace prize has been rr 
fcrved most frequently and special Nobel 
institutes have been created from the 
surplus funds. Another provision is: 

“ This amount allotted to one pri^ 
may be divided equally between two 
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works submitted, should each of such 
works be deemed to merit a prize In 
1904 the peace prize was awarded to the 
Institute of International Law, which 
marked the bci^innint? of bestowing a prize 
upon a society rather than an individual. 

One, whose entire life was consecrated 
solely to the cause of the advancement of 
.s-cience and to the cause of sulfering 
humanity, could not rest content with 
death and that is why he had bequeathed 
rirarly all his life’s savings for the future 
benefit of the world at large, a year before 
his death. We bow down our heads in 
r( verenee and profound regard before his 


supreme self-immolation. Nobel passed 
away on the 10th of December, 1896, al 
San Remo, the famous health resort, in 
Riviera when he was only 63 years old. 
I he world has lost a great benefactor of 
humanity and a life-long votary of science 
by the death of Alfred Nobel. I he In- 
auguration of the international Nobel 
lYizc will ever stand the most befitting 
monument of his philanthropy and great- 
ness. Great he was in life : and greater 
still is he in death — his memory a sacred 
inspiration, his example a bcaconlight to 
generations yet unborn for their guidance 
in the service of the nation ! Alfred 
Nobel is dead. Long live Alfred Nobel ! 


DEMOCRACY AND THE PRESS IN INDIA 

Hu B. R. SEN, I.C.S. 

Officer to the Cioct. o/ Bengal. 


1 here are two devices since known 
(o the world,” says II. G. Wells in his 
Outline oj History, * which might have 
rnabl(?d the popular Government of Rome 
to go on developing beyond its climax 
in the days of Appiiis ( laudius the 
C’cnsor, at the close of the fourth century 
B.Ci., but neither of ihem occurred to the 
I^oman mind.” I he two devices, he 
mentions, are the Press and representative 
Government. In Rome by popular Gov- 
ernment was meant Government by the 
whole body of citizens. In the absence 
of a device which could ensure a steady 
Mipply of correct information upon public 
affairs to all the citizens and a mainte- 
nance of interest, the citizens were so 
many detached individuals ignorant of the 
problems of the State. While with the 
growth of the Roman dominion the 
number of citizens for the purpo.se of 


Cjoverrment became unmanageable and 
the popular a.sscmbiy became more and 
more a gathering of political hacks and 
the city riffraff and less and less a body 
representative of the ordinary worthy 
citizens. In India, in the matter of 
popular Government we have a clean 
slate, to write upon. Why should we not 
profit by the experiences of democracy in 
Europe since the days of ancient Greece 
and Rome? 1 he Act of 1919 has planted 
the seeds of popular responsible Govern- 
ment in the country and the constitution 
foreshadowed by the White Paper is going 
to be a further advance in that direction. 
But merely the representative form of 
Government cannot create responsible 
Government in a country. The basis of 
responsible Government is public opinion 
making itself effective through the elec- 
torate and the members returned to the 
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legislatures by the electorate. Without 
such an electorate from which the repre- 
sentatives can draw a healthy political 
sustenance, a representative form of Gov- 
ernment is bound sooner or later to lapse 
into some kind of tyranny even though 
under constitutional forms. How is such 
an electorate to be created in India? 

Overstating the Case? 

I do not know if H. G. Wells did not 
overstate the case of the Press when he 
said that the popular Governments in the 
modern states that have .<?prung up on 
either side of the Atlantic during the last 
two centuries have been possible only 
through the more or less honest and 
thorough ventilation of public affairs 
through the Press. The Press can only 
be effective in giving that steady supply 
of information upon public affairs to all 
citizens, which 1 1. G. Wells considers as 
a necessary condition for health of a 
widespread popular Government, when 
the citizens are literate. But what per- 
centage of population in these modern 
states were literate and had taken ad- 
vantage of the Pre.ss? I he position in 
India is difficult. Only 8 per cent, of the 
adult population are literate. It is true 
that literacy by itself is no test cf wisdom, 
character, or political ability, and illiteracy 
by no means implies that the individual 
is not capable of casting an Intelligent 
vote on matters within the range of his 
own knowledge and experience. But 
illiteracy is an impediment. An illiterate 
voter, as the Lothian Committee say, must 
be dependent for knowledge of matters 
concerning his province, or India as a 
whole, or the outside world, upon what 
he can learn from the conversation of his 
neighbours, most of whom in India are 
also illiterate, supplemented by occasional 


readings by others from newspapers, and 
from canvassing and public meetings held 
by candidates and their agents at times of 
election. It is therefore much more diffi- 
cult for the illiterate voter in an Indian 
village - and the villages contain 90 per 
cent, of the population of India — to obtain 
information upon public questions beyond 
the district in which he or she lives which 
will enable him or her to cast a discern- 
ing vote, than it is for the literate voter 
who can read new.«ipapf rs, magazines, and 
books.' 

In Russia Now 

In Ru.ssia. where conditions in the 
matter of mass education were to some 
cxl( nt similar to those in India till the' 
outbreak of the War, two other important 
devices have been adopted to increase* 
the political education of the masses 
since fl. (T Wells wrote that Chapter on 
the Roman Republic in his Outline oj 
llistori — the Radio and the C inerna. 

I may give a few details. It is said thal 
seventy per cent, of a population which 
includes the Arctic nomads is now 
covered by the Radio in Russia and ninctv 
per cent, of her many languages used In 
transmission. I he use of sub-stations oi 
*’ receiving ” stations of very low power 
is a feature of the Russian system. 1 here 
are now over 3,8(K) of these sub-stations 
which are wired to any number of loud 
speakers in the locality. Under the Five 
Year Plan the number is to be raised to 
80,000. I hese sub-stations receive 75 per 
cent, of their programme from big stations 
which they relay and the remaining 2) 
per cent, is contributed to by the sub 
.stations themselves. A good part of th‘ 
latter consists of speeches by workers on 
factory problems, complaints of workers, 
readings from newspapers, etc. 1 hi‘ 
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makes the Radio an intimate thing for the 
Russians and a part of their daily exist- 
ence. 1 he development of the Cinema 
industry is also one of the most important 
items in the Five-Year Plan. The Cinema 
in RiLSsla is looked upon as the most 
important factor in an all embracing 
scheme of ideological education, and no- 
thing but propaganda films are shown in 
Russian theatres or produced in Russian 
studios. I he whole country has been 
divided into Cinema districts. In each 
region there is a central producing studio 
which controls a series of smaller sIikIioe 
scattered over the reglo.i. 1 lu central 
studios are in turn controlled by All Union 
Cinema or Sojus Kins at Moscow. But 
even in Ru.s.sia which is making such rapid 
strides in the (extension of the Radio and 
the C'inema, the Press and literature are 
.•still regarded a.s the most Important media 
cf instruction. “ 1 he balance sheet of 
I‘iv('-Year Plan ’ says a Rus.slan aulhori'y 
“ contains an item of about 250 million 
roubles for this purpose. 1 he control 
figures for the year 1929-1930 show that 
this task was not forgotten. I he pro 
visions of the Five-^'ear Plan are being 
put into effect. There is no doubt 
that they will be fully completed. I he 
number of persons who will receive 
an elementary education in the schools 
for the liquidation of Illiteracy will reach 
7 5 million in 1929-1930, as compared with 
only 2 7 million In 1928-199. I he appro 
priation for this purpose was increased 
from 30 millon roubles in 1928-1929 to 60 
million roubles in 1929-1930, exclusive of 
the funds contributed by various .social 
organisations, the total amount of which 
will not be less than the total .state appro- 
priation. Thus the drive to liquidate 
illiteracy is conducted with great vigor and 
there is good reason to expect that the 
I^rogramme of the Five-Year Plan for the 


liquidation of illiteracy among the 18 
million people of the age of 15 to 35 will 
be carried out somewhat sooner than ori- 
ginally tontemplated.” 

The Press in the future political life 
of India 

Hcw' far can these devices be applied 
to Indian conditions A word of 
caution i.s necessary here. Ru.s.sia is a 
prepagandist state where there is only 
one party. In India, on the other 
hand wc are developing a party system 
of Gevernment. In a normal slate 
with a parly system of G( vernment, 
propaganda through the Radio and the 
( incina on the lines of Ru.ssia is hardly 
possible. I h('ir value as instriimt nts of 
education is however patent and 1 per- 
son -^lly have no doubt that ihe Radio and 
the ( inema will in future take an increas- 
ingly large share in the life of the people 
in India. So far as the Press is concerned, 
it Kcems that for the next few generations 
at lea.'ft, it must play a large part in the 
political life of the people. 1 he proposals 
of the Lothian Committee if acted upon 
will enfranchise about 14 per cent, of the 
total population. Fven if one-seventh of 
this electorate is literate the immense 
scope which he Press will have in the 
political education of the electorate is 
obvious. I be special efforts which are 
being made by Government in recent 
y( ar.s to extend primary education in this 
country will al.so help increasingly to 
widen the influence of the Press in future. 

The “ Liberty ” of the Press 

The next point which arises i.s the nature 
and extent of the * liberty which the 
Press is entitled to in ventilating public 
affairs. “ Liberty," as we all know, 
means absence of restraint but absence of 
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restraint cannot be absolute. The 
" liberty ” of an individual is derived 
from the state, which secures relative 
liberty only of the strong. 1 he l^ress has 
the liberty to express its opinion on public 
affairs •'s much as the individual subject 
of the state. In fact, one of the import- 
ant functions of the Press is to criticise 
the adniinistralion with a view to correct 
its errors and reform its abuses, and when 
criticisms fail to correct or reform, to 
work for the fall of the party in 
pewer where there is a party .system 
of Government. But in exercising this 
important function the Press inu.st as 
much as the individual subject keep within 
the limitations. It must not encourage 
.^editiori. it must not do anything to en- 
courage subversion of the state. It must 
not .support any movement for defiance 
of the laws of the .state. The point can 
best be understood from a study of the 
treatment of the “ liberty ” of the F^ess 
by some of the mo.st advanced countries 
of the West. In Fuigland, which is look- 
ed upon as the home of true liberty, the 
law does not recognise anything like that 
natural right to the free communion of 
thoughts and opinions. 1 he British law 
permits the publication of statements 
meant only to show that the (Town has 
been misled or that the Government has 
committed errors, or to point out defects 
in the Government or the constitution with 
a view to recommend alterations in 
C hurch or Stale by legal means, and in 
short, sanctions criticisms on public affairs 
which is hona fide intended to recommend 
the reform of cxi.sling inslitullons by legal 
methods. 13ul every person commits a 
misdemeanour v\'ho publishes any words 
or any document with an intention to 
bring into hatred or contempt, or to excite 
disaffection against the King or the Gov- 
ernment and constitution of the Uniterl 


Kingdom or either Hou.se of Parliament, 
or the administration of justice, or to 
excite British subjects to attempt otherwise 
than by lawful means the alteration of 
any matter in Ghurch or State, or to pro- 
mote feelings of ill-will and hostility 
between dlflcrent classes. I here is thus 
no ab.solute liberty of the Press in 
England. I he Press in England works 
within the limitations impo.sed by the 
law.s of the state. 

The “ Liberty of the Press in 

England & India: a Comparison 

It will be seen that so far as the normal 
iubstantlve law is concerned, there is 
practically no difference between the 
liberty of the Press in England and th(' 
liberty of the Prc,ss in India. Certain 
emergency legislations in India have how 
ever Introduced some difference. In Eng 
land, the fTess likti every subject of the 
Crown is plmishablt^ only for a di.stlncl 
breach of the law and by the ordinarv 
law courts, i.c.. by a Judge and a Jury 
In India, the Pre.ss may, apart from 
punishment for offences under the Indian 
Penal ( o V by the ordinary law courts, 
lie required under the Pre.ss Act of PPI 
m individual cases to make a prellmlnar*. 
deposit to be forfeited wholly or in jiail 
for a breach of the law. In other words, 
in England a newspaper Is punishfd aflu 
it has offended the law while in India .i 
newspaper may be prevented from offeml 
ing the law by being made to deposif^ 
.security in advance. I his departure from 
the British rule of law as well as simili'U 
departures in the past since L.ord Lytton s 

Act for the better control of the 
publications in Oriental languages ” ni 
1878 have in every case been in the 
nature of an emergency legi.slation to nu*( i 
a situation which the normal substantive 
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law could not cope with. As Diccy 
observers. " No sensible man will argue 
that to demand a deposit from the owner 
of a newspaper or to impose other limita- 
tions upon the right of publishing 
periodicals is of necessity inexpedient or 
unjust.” All rights and liberties of the 
subject must be subordinate to the safely 
of the State. If the ordinary rule of law 
is found inadequate to deal with a 
particular set of conditions, special pro- 
cedure must be adopted. 1 he history of 
Press legislation in France which first pro 
claimed the liberty of the Press in ht r 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and her 
constitution of 1791 furnishes a complete 
answtrr to the theorist. Pven in Kngland 
where the subject enjoys the highest 
amount of personal liberty, the Govern 
merit found it necessary to pass the 
Defence of Realm Act during the War 
subjecting personal liberty to every con- 
ceivable re.striclicn. If a situation arises 
when trial of Press attacks on the Gov- 
t. rninent cannot safely be left to ” twelve 
shopkeeper jury men,” the i)o]itical genius 
ef Kngland can be trusted to scrap the 
twelve shopkeeper business. Was not 
Free Irade an article of faith with the 
large majority of the Briti.sh people during 
the last century and did that jjrevr nt her 
from adopting the Safeguarding of In- 
dii-stries Act in 1931 ? 

Regulation of the Press to guide 
Public Opinion in Italy and Germany 

I have so far dealt with the negative 
aspect of the relations of the Press with 
State, i.e., with the limitations imposed 
cn the Press by the laws ol a State to 
guard against the propagation in print of 
'’usound or dangerous doctrines. I .shall 
aow deal with the positive aspect, /.o., 
iiow far the State is entitled to regulate 


the Press to guide the course of public 
opinion. I he Press as yet forms the 
most powerful medium for reaching the 
general public. It is thus an instrument 
which the State will naturally be inclined 
to make use of to guide public opinion on 
its aifairs. I believe this positive aspect 
was first realised and given effect to under 
the First Kinpirc in France, but 1 need 
not delve into past history to deal with 
the point. What are the tendencies in 
>cine of the young nations now forging 
ahead in Kiirope,- -Italy, Germany ? In 
Italy by the Act No. 3288 of the 15th July, 
1923 the respon.“ible editor of a newspaper 
must obtain recognition from the District 
Prefect; the District Prtfect is empowered 
to warn the Kditor for publishing ” false 
news which causes embarrassment in the 
diplomatic relations of Government with 
foreign countries or damages national 
credit at home or abroad, awakens un- 
ju.'^lihed alarm in the population or gives 
cause for Jitlurbance to public peace and 
cider the Di.^lrict I ’re feel may revoke 
his recognition of lh(‘ rc.«ponsible editor 
who has been warned twice in a year and 
also his successor in certan circumstances; 
an appeal lie's to the Minister of the 
interior, not lo a judicial tribunal. 1 hi' 
rtsull is that the Press in Italy now is 
almost entirely an exponent of ihe^ Fascist 
ielea. In Germany, the' new Press law of 
October 5, 193 3 my information is deriv- 
ed from an article in a recent number of 
the Review oj Reviews — lays down that a 
jc/Lirnalist must exclude from his news- 
paper (u) anything that mixes selfish aims 
with aims of public utility in such a way as 
to mislead the public, (b) anything cab 
culaled to weaken Germany at home and 
abroad, to weaken the will to unity of 
the German people, the national defence, 
culture, or economy, or to hurt the redi- 
gious feelings of others, (c) anything that 
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ofiends against the honour and dignity 
of a German, that unjustly injures the 
honour to welfare of another, does him 
harm in his occupation, or makes him re- 
diculous or contemptible, (d) anything that 
on other grounds is contrary to morals. 

I he significance of this now change,” 
says that writer in the Review oj Reviews 

is that henceforth the function of the 
German Press will be not to discuss, but 
to interpret, and to support the Govern- 
ment and its decisions with all the argu- 
mens it can bring forward. The general 
editorial policy of the different papers has 
new become absolutely the Government 
policy, the broad lines of which are in- 
dicated to the German provincial press in 
its daily coifi.renccs in the Wilhelmplatz. 

It will thus be seen that under the stress 
of circumstances pi oples used to western 
forms of government and western ideas 
of liberty have gone to the extent of com- 
pletely merging the liberty of the press 
in the government in power. In India, 
the value of the Press to create and guide 
public opinion on the public alfairs ap- 
pears already to have been fully realised 
by the political parties particularly the 
(Congress. It is interesting to speculate 
whether the ’ popular ’ government in the 
future India will not look upon restrictive 
laws such as those in operation at present 
as insufficient for the tJUrt)Osts of the Slate 
and will not take upon themselves the 
rt.cpcn.'^ibility of a more posilive regulation 
of the Press on the lines adopted in Italy 
and Germany. 

The Standard reached by the Press 
in England 

But perhap.s we need not look so far 
ahead now. I have said before that the 
I’icss has a large share to lake in the 
immediate future in laying the foundation 


of a sound responsible government in 
India. In this connection I wish to make 
a few observations. To discharge the 
very responsible duly of helping to add 
flesh, blood and life to the structure of 
democracy which is being translanted to 
India from across the seas, it is essential 
that the Press should be properly ground- 
ed in the knowledge of 1 listory, Econo- 
mics, Science and such other subjects and 
be able to apply a trained mind to the 
public affairs of the day. Writing on the 
British Press a high authority says, ” The 
‘ leader ' is to some extent a form of 
newspaper routine, but on the whole it 
is a routine which has proved its value by 
experience. I he continuous high standard 
cf tone, maintained by so many great 
journals, depends more largely than i.s 
sometimes realised on the regular indu.stry 
and skill of those whose business it is to 
discuss the latest developments of affairs 
every day or every week in a manner 
which gives reasonable men something 
fresh to think about, or, interprets for 
them the thoughts which are only 
vaguely floating in their minds. fhi* 
liberty of the Press enables every 
sert cl 'iew, right or wrong, to be 
discussed in this prominent form, 
and thus every aspect of a question i.^ 
brought out in public, to be accepted ot 
rejected according to the weight of evi 
dence and of argument.” I le then goes 
on to say, ” the Press has to-day aii 
enormous — and none the less real becaipie 
subtle — influence; and this is largely due 
to the reputation maintained by its higher 
representatives. While individually, the 
great papers wield considerable influence, 
due partly to real sagacity and authority 
partly to the psychological effect produce* 1 
by mere print or by reiterated statement, 
collectively the Press now represents th*’ 
Public, and expresses popular opinion 
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more directly than any representative as- 
sembly,” 

How far behind is India? 

How far behind is our Press from 
this standard ? 1 suggest that the jour- 

nalists of Bengal should take stock of 
their position and do all that is necessary 
to raise their standard. Why should they 
not follow the example of England in this 
matter? Why do they not have an Insti- 
tute of Journalists as in England and try 
to create a standard compelling every 
working journalist to undergo such train- 
ing and pass such examinations as are 
necessary in the recognised professions. 
Why should not Mr. Shyamaprosad 
Mukherjee, the Vice-C'hancellor-Elect of 
the Calcutta University, signalise his term 
of office by introducing a course of study 
for journalists in the University as in the 
University of London? 

A Recapitulation. 

1 am afraid 1 have been rather desultory 
in my remarks. Before I close 1 should 
better recapitulate the points that I have 
sought to make. 


(1) The British Government are already 
committed to the establishment of a 
responsible popular Government in India. 

(2) For a responsible Government to be 
succe.ssful in India it is necessary that a 
politically conscious electorate should be 
built up who may understand adequately 
the political questions of the day and 
exercise a healthy control over their re- 
presentatives in the legislative bodies. 

(3) I he Press has a considerable part to 
play in educating the electorate, apart 
from the Radio and the Cinema which 
are bound to take an increasing part in 
the work in future. 

(4) kor the Press to be able to discharge 
its duties in this respect wisely and well 
it mu.st learn the limitations vis-a-vis the 
.state, within which it mu.st work. 

( 5 ) The press should also take steps to 
equip itself for the great task by raising its 
cultural standard. 

I he Press in .some of the advanced 
countries of the* West has attained the 
position, as has been called, of the 
Fourth Estate.” Why should it not 
attempt to attain that position in this 
country ? 
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THE ROMANCE OF TELEGRAPHY 

By DEVIDAS B. KAPADIYA. 


Imagine a dog with its head in Bombay 
and tail in Calcutta. If you tramp upon 
its tail in the former locality, it will begin 
to bark at the latter. A long piece of 
wire acting just as well, would constitute 
a telegrajih, forming a medium of com- 
munication between the two distant 
localities. 

The need of sending signals has been 
traced to the very dawn of society. I he 
primitive man sent .signals to distant 
places by lighting beacons on hill-tops. 
I he fire .set up ether waves called “light" 
which impinged on the distant eye. We 
have in this the fire as the transmitter, the 
ether as the medium of communication, 
and the eye as the receiver. 

Of tho.se early experiments that suc- 
ceeded such crudities, ( harles Morrison s 
is the most intere.sting. He connected 
two hou.«es by twenty-six wires (support- 
ed on insulators at short distances) their 
distant ends being fixed to a solid glass 
bar, and about six inches of each wire 
extending beyond the fixture. I hese ends 
were .stiffi ned .^o that on depressing they 
sprung back to their horizontal position. 
Short wires with metal balls were .sus- 
pended and these when electrified attract- 
ed pieces of paper (marked; *A , B , C , 

etc.), kept under them. Later the 

papers were substituted by metallic gongs 
of different pitch for different letters. 

Then came the introduction of the 
Clock-dial and the Ronald 1 elegraph in 
the arena of Science. 

Professor Ampere’s discovery (1822) 
that a magnet at any distant point of a 


circuit would efficiently transmit signals 
was confirmed by experiments in 
Germany. His design of an instrument 
with thirty connecting-wires was followed 
by the announcement of a German instru- 
ment with twenty-five magnets and coils 
(1830). In 1837, Cooke and Wheatstone 
of England set up a needle-telegraph 
based on the principle of a magnet turn- 
ing to right or left in accordance with a 
change in the direction of the current 
sent through a coil. It is a well-known 
fact that if the coil and magnet in one 
hou.se be connected by a wire to a battery 
in the other, then the magnet can be 
moved to either side, at will, and by a 
conventional code, intelligible signals can 
be tran.smitted. 

A .somewhat modified form of this 
arrangement was used by C’ooke and 
Wheatstone. 1 he magnet was fixed to a 
spindle pa.^sing through its centre and 
mounted in a vertical position on an up 
right board. 1 he coil was placed around 
it, leaving the needle free to fall to ritrht 
and left. An indicator fixed to the 
other end of the spindle, moved along 
with the magnet at the back and could 
be readily noticed. A handle moving 
rightwards reversed the current au'i 
caused thf‘ movement of the needle. 

A respective left and right movement 
of the needle represented “A”, one right 
and three left movements signified “B . 
and so on. No single letter of thi 
alphabet required more than four move- 
ments. A left deflection was denoted bv 
a small stroke and a right by a large on<’ 
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The Signals. 

An American Scientist, Henry, pro- 
posed a method, in which an electro- 
magnet attracted and let go a piece of 
iron, which was mounted on one enrl of 
a small lever, the other end working 
between two “ stops Whenever the 
( urrent was sent, the iron ‘ armature ' was 
attracted downwards causing the lever to 
“click” against the upper stop. I hus 
were signals of intelligible ” rfips ” set up. 

If the lever clicked against the upper 
stop and fell back on to the lower, it 
indicated E, but if after striking the upper 
.stop it stayed a little, before falling back 
on the lower it .signalled the letter 1 . 

I hrec quick successive clicks denoted the 
letter “S”, and so on. I his method 
saved the trouble of r( versing the current. 
All that was required in it was to make 
and break the current's path. 

It was Morse who put this instrument, 
later called the ” .Mor.se-sounder ” into 
practical use in 1837. He designed an 
arrangement to record the signals on 
paper. 

He fitted a small wheel to one end of 
the armature lever. When at rest, the 
vdicel dipped into a small ink-well and 
Instead of corning into contact with a 
' Stop ”, when raised, it touched a paper- 
ribbon, — kept in motion by clock-work — 
and a mark was made along the centre 
of the paper as long as it was held up 
by the magnet, at the other end of the 
lever, long and short strokes (called 

dashes ’ and ‘ dots ’) were thus obtain- 
ed by keeping the current on for different 
lengths of time. I he letters E and 1 
bring often used were represented by 
single strokes. A ‘ dot ’ denoted the left 
stroke and a ‘ dash ’ the right. 

Most of these experiments required a 


great number of wires and were slow in 
their output. Even the Needle-telegraph 
too proved incompetent. The ” Morse - 
sounder ” took a whole night to record a 
two-hour speech. The speed was, how- 
ever, enhanced two-fold by its modifica- 
tion, which consisted in preparing a 
paper ribhon in a punching machine and 
making holes to represent the inorse- 
.«ignals. This was run by clock-work 
through a special transmitter causing 
makes and breaks of contact, by mean.s 
of perforated holes, at a tremendous 
speed. 1 he Wheatstone I ransmitter with 
the ” Morse-inker ” (it being impossible 
to follow the speedy clicks in the soundi r) 
later .succeeded in transmitting 250 to 450 
words per minute. 

In all these instruments, the battery, as 
we have .seen, plays a very important part, 
its function being to cause an electric 
current to pass from its carbon plate to 
its companion zinc irre.spectlve of the 
length of the connecting-wire. It must be 
remembered that electric current must 
always have a complete circuit. 1 hus, 
for instance, a wire from Cialcutta to 
Bombay again would coinpleU' the circuit. 
Rut Sleinheil, of Munich, discovered that 
if a wire was cut and the two pieces 
(attached to the carbon and the zinc plate) 
were ctulh-connected, whatever distance 
apart, the current would flow, just as 
well. It is, therefore, sufficient to send a 
wire from the carbon in the b.atlery at 
Calcutta to an open end of the telegraph 
coil in Bombay and to earth-connect two 
short wires one of which is eltached to 
the zinc plate and the other to the remain- 
ing end of the coil. For the sake of con- 
venience the two short wines are attached 
to copper plates buried in the moist sub- 
soil. The same process is applicable to 
other distant places. 
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It was found that a current was reduced 
with the increase in the distance. I his 
difficulty was overcome by “ relays ” - - - 
small levers (attracted by little electro- 
magnets), switching on local batteries to 
the telegraph-instruments. 

1 he under-ground wires in a 1 elegraph- 
officc branched off on vertical poles. Any 
number of messages could be sent by 
attaching several telegraph instruments to 
each end of a single wire. Important 
lines were “ duplexed to carry two 
simultaneous messages. A dozen simul- 
taneous messages could also be sent over 
a single wire, using Telephone receivers, 
each humming a different .sound corres- 
ponding to the “ Morse-clicks 

A very interesting achievement of 6,700 
words per minute consisted in a perforat- 
ed tape transmitting currents to a distant 
mirror-receiver, reflecting pencils of light 
(tracing out the actual letters) on a photo- 
graphic paper, which was developed and 
fixed by the receiver. 

Then was ushered the Type-writing- 
Telegraph - - a wonderful accomplish- 
ment in the field of telegraphy. Originally 
the message was recorded on a paper- 
tape or ribbon but the recent typewriter 
prepared a perforated tape, run through 
the transmitter, which produced a similar 
perforated tape and was run through a 
special typewriter producing the message 
in letter form. It is to be hoped that we 
may receive telegrams, in a typewritten 
form, direct from the instruments. 

1 elegraphy on land had been a hard 
nut to crack but on water it proved still 
harder. Several vain attempts were made 
to lay insulated wires under water, but 
the first glimpses of success dawned in 
1850 when a short cable between Dover 
and Calais was laid. After three fruitless 
attempts England and Ireland also were 


connected and a fresh ambition of con- 
necting Europe and America was originat- 
ed in the scientist’s mind. A capital of 
£550,000 was invested in manufacturing 
2,500 miles of cable, made of several 
strands of copper-wire for the conductor 
with a substantial insulation of gutta- 
percha and an outer protection of wires. 

The real difficulty was of laying the 
cable on the bed of the vast ocean. In 
1857, an American warship sailed away to 
accomplish the purpose but returned with 
repeated failures. In 1858, two great 
ships steamed off with 3,000 miles of 
cable. The start, this time, was made 
at the mid-ocean, (in opposite directions) 
but the heavily-loaded ships were almost 
lost in a storm and the cable was badly 
broken. After these nerve-splitting at- 
tempts the curtain rose on a new scene. 

Amidst cheers and rejoicings the two ends 
of the cable were brought to the respective 
shores. Messages were successfully and 
.speedily exchanged. But an unforeseen 
disappointment still lay hidden for the 
busy scientists. I he messages became 
less and less distinct until at last they died 
away altogether. The great intensity of 
the current was revealed as the cause of 
failure. I he difficulty, however, was 
mightily buffetted by gladiatorial hands. 

In 1865 the “ Great Flastern ’* set out to 
lay another cable, but unaccomplishet! it 
returned sunk in despair. Nothing daunt 
ed, the company raised new funds to 
construct a new cable and complete th^ 
lost one. 1 he succe.ssful adventure was 
witnessed with loud rejoicings and ap- 
plause. Ihus did the ocean telegraph 
acquire 

Yet another difficulty made its appear- 
ance. 1 he telegraph apparatus and even 
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the delicate relay were much too heavy 
for submarine cables. 

I o Lord Kelvin, however, the word 
“ impossible ’’ was to be found in the 
dictionary of fools. Me busied himself in 
discovering means to overcome the diffi- 
culty. And there came the fruit of his 
hard researches - - the “ mirror-galvano- 
meter ” a happy product of a busy 

mind. 1 le suspended a liny magnet by 
a silk fibre, inside a small coil of very fine 
wire. Its movement was magnified by a 
tiny mirror attached to it. I he mirror re- 
flected a ray of light thrown on it, upon a 
graduated scale. 

I he great lord invented also the 
** siphon-recorder It was a fine glass- 
tube, its one end dipping in an ink-well 
and another close to a paper-ribbon 
(worked by clockwork). It acted as a 
siphon carrying the electrified ink [to 
smoothen the flow) from the well to the 
paper, and its movement was guided by 
the little magnet. 

So much about Telegraphy over lands 
and seas. But this was not all. 

It has been the wont of mankind to 
jump from the lower to the higher and 
then to the highest. I he success in trans- 
mitting messages through wires on lands 
led to the marvellous performances on 
the sea and created an ambition of tele- 
graphing without the wires through the air. 
I he idea of a wireless telegraph seems 
to have been extant in the days of Galileo. 
But no substantial work was turned out 
until 1854, when Bowman I .indsay invent- 
ed an apparatus for transmitting 1 ele- 
graph-messagee by means of electricity or 
magnetism through and across water with- 
out submerged wires, the water being the 
connecting medium. Later, Sir William 
Preece hit at another method based on 
the principle that “ an electric current 


passing alone one wire will at each make 
and break of the current set up a similar 
current in any other wire placed parallel 
to it ”, irrespective of the distance. But 
this method, failed miserably in practice. 

I he present system of Signor Marconi is 
more truly wireless and practicable — that 
of De Forest, Fe.8scnden, Slaby-Arco, 
Branly, Popoff, etc., running on the same 
lines. 

In ordinary telegraphy the contact key 
is used to ‘ close ’ or ‘ open ’ the circuit 
on the battery. It being impossible to be 
influenced from a distance, without a wire, 
was replaced by a small tube full of 
loosely packed metal filings which resisted 
the flow of the current. I he resistance 
was overcome by electric waves from an 
induction coil, thus causing the filings to 
cohere together- hence the name ” co- 
herer ” for the tube. Ihe operator pro- 
duced a torrent of sparks, setting up 
electric waves which closed and opened 
the circuit. Ihe “coherer” kept the 
circuit closed as long as the distant 
operator set up the sparks but the tele- 
graph instrument at each movement 
‘ tapped ” or shook the coherer, thus 
opening the circuit, and these makes and 
breaks represented the strokes for the 
morse-alphabt. 

1 his proved ineffective for long 
distances, and an engine and dynamo 
were used, for generating currents, and 
magnetic and electrolytic detectors as 
coherers. 

And now again another difficulty peeped 
out of the dark clouds. Simultaneous 
messages would crowd each other and 
cause confusion. But this like its various 
kindred was easily overcome by the 
marvellous ” tuning ” of transmitters and 
receivers to direct the electric waves to a 
particular receiver. This can be better 
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understood by an analogy. If from a 
number of tuning forks of different 
frequencies any one is taken a short 
distance and set vibrating, it will be found 
that any other of the same frequency will 
also be set humming by the air vibration? 
transmitted to it by the distant fork. 1 he 
air waves move at regular intervals so 
that any form capable of swinging exact- 
ly as the air is doing will, of course, move 
in sympathy with it. A wireless telegraph 
receiver ran be made to reply only to 
the ether waves of a particular transmitter. 

1 hus is tuning based upon ins'ruments of 
the same electrical capacity, 

i he importance of the wire-telegraph is 
rapidly increasing. I he veil of mystery 
is fast up-lifting. Di.slant ships are abl 
to ‘ converse with each other as they 
are in close proximity. All the navie^' 


have equipped their ships with this 
wonderful method of signalling. 

The business value of it can hardly be 
condensed in a few lines. Only a perusal 
of the various dailies and weeklies and 
a few non-technical books can satisfy the 
desirous student. 

I hus terminates the romantic tale of 
the telegraph — a curse to murderous 
fugitives but a boon to gentle humanity- 
carrying mcs.sagcs with lightning speed, 
across the seas to the very ends of the 
earth, and bringing in return what is 
actually taking place there at the very 
moment. It is not to be doubted that a 
prediction of its advent a few generations 
ago, would have, brought little honour to 
the aspiring prophet, or would have 
“ made him a thorough laughing-stock 


THE MOUND AT PAHARPUR 

BHABES CHANDRA CHAUDHURI. 


I he mound at Paharpur is indelibly an 
old curiosity of Indian archaeology. Like 
a mystified city long buried in oblivion — 
this mound has brought to revelation 
living facts and details of wonderful 
memories. I he very sight of the mound 
seems to touch you, and your mind flies 
at tangent. You seem to ask yourself 
rather intuitively : Where are now the 
ancient cities, where once lived the Sages 
with more Light and less I. earning? 
Where are those societies, on the laby- 
rinths of which, were once fertilised the 
life-giving seeds of peace, love, and 
fraternity ? 

And Paharpur is but the neglected spot 
on the globe, whereon you could feel the 


heart beat of undated centuries. I Icrein, 
shrounded in debris lay the Temple, 
wherein a Buddhist a Jain, and a Hindu, 
came in I listoric succe.sslon and sang 
songs of the Spirit Divine. The years 
have rolled into centuries and centuries 
into eternity but Paharpur, like a pillar 
of Immortality has stood the test of l ime 
patiently and calmly. Its magnificent 
I emple, which stands in the heart of a 
rectangular compound of four blocks, is 
unsurpa.ssed in points of antiquity, 
grandeur, and beauty. I he Temple faces 
north and the blocks are buildings of 
bricks and of fairly large dimensions and 
consist of several rooms not all of equal 
area. The rooms of the northern block 
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are comparatively smaller than those on 
the southern, while those on the eastern, 
seem to vary in area when compared with 
those on the western block. In each 
room you have a pedestal with fine 
decorations and a lotus in the centre. 
Sometime you observe foot-mark of an 
imaginary Tathagata, clearly embossed on 
the steps of the pedestal. As you move 
from one block to another, these ricketty 
buildings with their “ hoary-headed ” 


rectangular slabs of black stones, as also 
on bricks, will again tell you as to what 
age they belonged to as well as some of 
their special characteristics. I he serenely 
calm picture of a Cajanana, the majesti- 
cally divine look of an Amitava and the 
rhythimic dance of a Shiva, will certainly 
please you, while those on the brick slabs 
will pass on to be vague and ponderous. 
Of course, you will notice here almost 
all the signs of the zodiac deciphered on 
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mosses and lichens — .‘•'ceni to carry you 
hack to the ages when, a peculiar species 
of men — tall, fair, and yellow-robed, — 
thronged here and proclaimed the glory 
of the Lord Buddha. 

The T ernple, which has a rectangular 
aperture of nearly seventy feet high, just 
on the apex, has baffled all attempts at a 
thorough excavation within — there being 
no gate-way in its exterior. 

1 he 1 emple seems to possess exquisite- 
ly beautiful geometric shapes and in all 
those fine paintings which adorn its sides, 
you will naturally come acro.ss samples 
of artistic perfection and excellence. The 
pictures, which have been engraved on 


the clayey slabs. 1 hey are, obviously 
less charming, while their forms are more 
^ugge stive and give you Fome clue as to 
their astronomical significations. 

It matters little, whether you could 
fathom the symbology of all these strange 
figures or not, but then, the noble mission, 
earnestly religious zeal and pious efforts 
of those puny mortal creatures, who once 
sought to build this edifice on the Sands 
of 1 ime — and to immortalise it in the 
garbs of beauty — touch you to the core ! 

Thrones have tottered, Nations have 
come and gone, religion and morality 
have been shrivelled. History has seen 
her transmutation — but Paharpur, with 
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Temple, towering ahead, has kept the 
flame of an ancient Civilisation — embossed 
in its bosom. As you take your stand on 
the summit of this 1 emple and begin to 
muse over its site and surroundings, one 
fact strikes you, — and that is the extreme 
fertility of the soil. This must have 
caused Paharpur to grow into a religious 
entrepot and turned it ultimately into a 
Buddhistic University, a Monastery, and 
a Hindu Pantheon. The very dust that 
licks your feet here is as old as a Hiuen- 
stang, a Mahavira, and a Mahendra, and 
has a history behind it. 

As you cast your glance around, 
and make a mental survey of the 
geography of the place, you discover an 
important fact: You find to your sur- 
prise, a great many Mounds lying within 
a radius of fifty miles, having Paharpur 
as the radiating centre. If you scratch 
the portion of land within this imaginary 
zone, you find that it encompasses por- 
tions of the following Districts, Dinajpur, 
Bogra, Malda, and Rajshahi, and com- 
prises the following mounds: — 

I. Paharpur, 2. Mahasthan, 3. Hlaud- 
behara. 

Mahasthan stands on the bank of the 
river Karotoya, (in the di.strict of Bogra) 
and is the place, where lived the great 
Sanskritist Bopadeva. Here you may 
tread on the dusty bones of a Parasurama 
of pristine fame clung to its mouldering 
heaps or a Bhima of the Kaibartya clan, 
and then from the rural ballads, which 
are sung there in dull long winter even- 
ings, you may gather to your curiosity that 
a spurious Fakir Sultan Shahib by name, 
inhabited there and how Siladevi a 
princess of seraphic beauty — drowned 
herself to death in the river Karotoya, with 
the eternal crown of her Sex on head and 


the Flames of a Flesh trampled under her 
feet ! 

I may now tell you something about 
the mound at Haludbehara. 1 first drew 
the attention of the government to this 
mound by the publication of an article 
in the “ Bangahani ” — a Calcutta Verna- 
cular Daily. The archaeological superin- 
tendent Mr. C. C. Chandra, accompanied 
by Mr. U. N. Bhattacharjya of the Pahar- 
pur Camp, and his Staff paid a visit to 
this mound, in November, 1930, and as 
desired by him this writer had to render 
him assistance during his inspection tour. 
This Mound is about fifty feet high and 
has a large area over its top. The sur- 
rounding grounds are low and remanents 
are visible of ditches encircling the 
Mound. 1 he Mauja Haludbehara seems 
to be as old as the Stupa itself and from 
the very name “ Behara ” it is not un- 
reasonable to suggest that some yellow- 
robed Buddhi.sts must have been living 
here once upon a time. This view is no 
off-shoot of a brain-wave, but has been 
held, 1 am told, by no less an archaelogist 
than the late A. K. Mailreya. 1 am not 
sure as to what would be the result of an 
excavation carried into it but having, 
reference to the great mound of Paharpur 
some ten miles north, and others 
scattered here and there, you will natural 
ly be inclined to identify it with some 
Buddhistic Monastery having close link 
with the main mound of Paharpur. 

As you pace your way up and down 
here big bannyan trees, with hydra-headed 
trunks aground, overlap your vision, and 
sometimes you gape and wonder at th( 
hallowed antiquity of a sylvan Temple 
haggard with age but still holding the holy 
trident of Mahadeva in its cold corbel ! 

Ihe Hand that wrought this Temple 
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is dead, the Morn, the BuU, and the 
Dhustura flower have suffered the same 
lot, but the very soil of Halubbehara, is 
redolent to the seeing sight of the religious 
aroma of centuries that are dead ! 

As you scan the place, you observe that 
the soil is fertile, its level high, and 
climate equable. 1 he people are vm- 
lettered, though strictly not “ illiterate 
they are polite, hospitable and decent. 
A Gandharbapnr, a Vyaspur, a Halud- 
behara, a Bhandarpur- -for all these are 
the names of villages seme right, some 
left of you, give you conclusive evidence 
as to their antiquity. But rarely, in any 
one of these villages could you trace a 
dozen I lindu, though speaking anthro- 
pclogically and linguistically, you will 
hardly be able to disentangle a group of 
Kaibartya.s (I lindu) from a blend of Maho- 
medan and Kaibartya ! 

In fact unless referred to their names a 
Kaibartya and a Mahoinedan seem to 
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coincide in almost all of their racial 
characteristics and social habits — pointing 
to the inevitable conclusion, that they are 
but the products of an age long process 
of miscegenation to which this land has 
often been subjected ! 

I. ike Mahasthan, Haludbehara too, has 
some romantic history associated with it, 
Haludbehara, it is said. is. the remains of 
the palace of the king of Haludbehara, 
who had a daughter cf exquisite beauty 
named Sandhabati, Sandhabati, it is said, 
was Eo much beautiful that a Fakir took 
a fancy to her, and sought to win her 
by all conceivable means. In this con- 
test of L.ove, we are told, the hakir ulti- 
mately wins and kills the king after having 
forcibly married the princess. 

In this part of the district you will often 
hear Folk-Songs in which the princess 
Sandhabati. figures much. I hese Folk- 
Songs are held in high veneration, and 
sung in almost every rustic homes. 
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POLITICAL LEADERSHIP AND 
THE UNIVERSITIES 

By Walter M. Kotsching, 

General Secretary, International Students Service, Geneva 


Jt has been staled repeatedly in 
recent years that the world is singularly 
lacking in adequate political leadership, 
and that most of our troubles — -the 
economic depression, the social up- 
heaval in many countries — if not alto- 
gether caused by this lack of political 
leadership, have been prolonged by it. 
While it would be unjust to generalize, 
it has to be admitted that many of the 
political leaders in all parts of the world 
have failed. Both in the national and 
in the international held, they have been 
unable to preserve the old order or to 
establish a new one. 

This does not necessarily imply blame 
of the present generation of political 
leaders. It would be erroneous to think 
that even apart from men like President 
Roosvclt, Mussolini, Litvinoff and 
others, there are none to match the great 
leaders of the past. But they have not 
been fully effective, because the circum- 
stance.*? in which they exercise the func- 
tions of government have changed. Most 
of the older generation of leaders .still in 
power have grown up in a world in which 
the various countries thought in terms 
of national isolation and in which private 
initiative, unhampered by state control, 
meant everything. These cor>dltions, 
which prevailed up to the World War, 
have been transformed radically. Not 
only is there greater interdependence 
between the various countries, as shown 


clearly by the way in which currency 
measures taken by any individual country 
are affecting the rest of the world, but 
also within the various countries it is 
becoming more and more obvious that 
the function of government is gaining in 
importance. The old liberal conception 
that it was the slate’s .sole function to 
protect the individual rights of its citizens 
from interference on the part of other 
citizens or of foreign countries, is break- 
ing down. 

Whether in the United States or in 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan and even 
Great Britain and France, there i.s 
a marked tendency toward collectivism : 
this in its widest interpretation means 
that in order to safeguard the well-being 
of the nation, the governments have had 
to adopt far-reaching measures of con 
trol over the private lives of individuals. 
Ranging from mild forms of state inter 
vention in industrial disputes or in the 
development of social Insurance schemes 
to fully planned and state-controlled 
economic sy,stems, as in Russia and 
within certain limitations in Italy, we find 
the state coming more and more uRo 
control of all important phases in the lif^’ 
of the nation. This control is not con- 
fined to economic matters. Art and 
education are equally being brought 
under control, as in the case of Germany- 
Owing to all these changes, the function 
of government has become infinitely 
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more important than it has ever been 
before. More than at any other time 
the life of individual citizens depends 
upon the kind of political leadership 
which their country has brought forth. 

1 he tasks of government have become 
so manifold and complicated that the old 
parliamentary forms of democratic 
government have in cases proved loo 
cumbersome. Parliamentary bodies in 
more than one country have turned out 
to be unable to take the necessary deci- 
.sions at the right time. Where there is 
still a pretence of democratic govern- 
ment, there is noticeably a tremendous 
increase in the power of the government 
executives and of the cabinets and 
government officials, who have been 
enabled to take legi.slative measures 
which before were reserved to the, parlia- 
mentary legislative bodies. In other 
words, the shift in power has been such 
that even in countries under democratic 
rule the trustees of the parliament have 
been given dictatorial powers for longer 
or shorter periods. 

It is because we bear these changes in 
mind that we believe we are not unfair 
fo our present-day political leaders in 
saying that most of them are not ready 
nor adequately prepared to exercise the 
t Dormoiis powers which have been given 
lo them. I hey might have been great 
men twenty or fifty years ago. 1 hey are 
failures in 1933. In the ab.sence of fully- 
trained political leadership, not only in 
national government but also In state and 
municipal affairs, it is to be expected that 
for some time to come the world will 
find it difficult to emerge from its present 
troubles. Kurope will find it hader per- 
haps than America, which in the person 
of President Roosvelt, has feund a 
leader able not only to interpret the signs 


of the times, but to exercise the kind of 
government control which is needed. 

I hus, in dealing with political issues, 
we have to think in terms of the future 
rather than of to-day. New leaders arc 
needed and these leaders have to be 
educated. More than that, a new type 
of leadership is wanted. In the past, 
political leadership has too often been 
exercised by representatives of certain 
classes only and in the interests of those 
classes. In the new circumstances, when 
the economic, social, cultural and spiri- 
tual welfare of a nation and of the family 
of nations is dependent upon govern- 
ment. it is essential that political power 
should be vested not in representatives 
of any particular class but in people able 
to be stewards of the whole nation. 
Perhaps one of the most revolutionary 
changes which has taken place in the 
minds of Europeans — those of the 
younger generation in particular — is the 
belief that any kind of class government, 
whether capitalist or labour, is detrimen- 
tal to the best interest of their country. 

If the need for a new type of leader- 
ship is admitted, and if these new leaders 
are to be trained in such a way as to 
measure up to the importance and the 
complications of modern government, it 
is obvious that we shall have to look 
toward the universities and the colleges 
for a greater contribution to politics than 
they have been making in the past. 

I hese, more than any other institutions, 
are at least supposed to produce men 
and women for disinterested service to 
the community. Even to-day it is true 
that while the majority of the students 
crowding our universities are simply out 
to improve their professional prospects 
or their social standing, there are an ap- 
preciable number of students who, be- 
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cause of their scientific training, have 
acquired a disinterested mode of thinking 
and an unequivocal devotion to the pur- 
suit of truth. It is upon these people 
that we shall have to base a great many 
of our hopes for the future. 

However, knowledge alone does not 
make a political leader. 1 his is a fact 
which is being realized increasingly by 
the younger generation in the universities 
of Europe. Students in practically all of 
the European countries have come to the 
conclusion that if they arc to become 
really effective in the political life of their 
countries, they have to undergo a process 
of sclf-cducation which will bring them 
into direct and intimate contact with the 
social and economic realities of the day. 
Tor years past they have availed them- 
selves of every possible opportunity to 
get into close touch with the various 
groups within their communities, the 
labourers just as much as the big execu- 
tive's. 1 hey have entered the work 
camps where they have worked side by 
side with unemployed industrial or agri- 
cultural workers. In the Balkans they 
have foregone the pleasures of the large 
cities to do social work in under- 


developed and more than primitive rural 
communities. As students they have 
become members of various political 
party organisations. I o gain insight into 
the problems of other countries and the 
typical attitudes of other nations, they 
have come together in international 
student conferences in which anywhere 
from two to forty countries have 
participated. 

There are definite indications that 
training of this kind is bearing fruit. Not 
only is the younger generation gaining in 
influence in the political councils of 
Europe?, but at least seme of those who 
have passt?d through this process of self- 
education have contributed in a very 
definite way toward better social and 
international relationships. In as far as 
many of them are to \ni found in nation- 
alist organisations, such as the Nation- 
alist Socialist party in Germany, the 
I’ascist party in Italy, or in extreme left- 
wing organisations in other countries, 
there is some very real hope that their 
moderating and con.structive influence 
will make itself felt. 1 hey constitute a 
new elite, the existence of which augurc 
well for the future. “More Facts.” 
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GREAT MEN WERE NOT BAD BOYS 
AT SCHOOL 

There is an erroneous belief among I he photographs of four great men of 

some that ‘bad’ boys turn out best in England and four great men of India are 
after years. It has been proved to be given below. Ramsay Macdonald (the 
wrong from actual life. Prince Minister). Bernard Shaw (the 
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Dramatist), Arthur Henderson (President 
of the World Disarmament Conference), 
Cedric Hardwicke (the famous English 
Actor) and Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindra- 


nath Tagore, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavya, Sir C. V, Raman, were all in 


their boyhood steady, studious “obey 
the rules.” I o-day their fame reaches 
all the corners of the world. There are 
not many instances when boys who have 


tasted reformatory discipline have come 
up foremost in life as world-famous men. 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 


STUDENTS AND PICTURE-HOUSES 


Ihere is at present an increasing craze 
among our students to frequent picture- 
houses. The cinema is a potent force 
for good if properly selected pictures are 
shown. But, unfortunately there are at 
present a plethora of gangster and sex 
films imported and produced, which arc 
doing Incalculable harm to the immature! 
young minds. Daring and up-to-date 
methods of dacoity are being taught 
even to the illitrate people. 

Some of the pictures shown in this 
country simply knock our students side 
ways. Are not they shown women stript 
almost naked like animals hung up in a 
butcher shop? Amusement and instruc- 
tion should not be through filth. Inde- 
cent pictures should not be forced upon 
our young people who go to sec a play, 
not knowing its character. 

Whenever anybody attacks the picture - 
houses, the facile excuse of pro- 
ducers and managers is that “we give 
the public what it wants. ’ They do 
nothing of the kind. It is an open chal- 
lenge to the Clinema going public. Some 
of the pictures force indecency upon the 
theatre-going public, and giving no 
warning and very little choice, show 
plays in which blasphemy and the 
basest immorality are the mainsprings 
of interest. A filthy picture does not 
give the public what it wants. The 
public does not want indecency. The 
public mind is a clean mind. 

We have jails only for those who can- 
not control themselves and for those who 
are not just to their fellow-men; for those 
who seem to take life and property — 


^ things that we see and touch and arc 
under our eye. But we have no jails for 
those who kill the moral life of the 
nation, those who teach vices to our 
youths, and viciate their clean and pure 
outlook. 

Ask any responsible head of any 
educational institution, and he will .say 
that there are at present very may pictur- 
es that overstep the bounds of good taste, 
and are capable of doing much harm to 
the youth of the nation. 

We do not condemn the picture-houses 
as a whole. No doubt there are 
good plays produced and shown. But 
of late they are being fast replaced by 
many Hollywood thrash recking with 
filth degrading to public morals in this 
country. 

C.ommercial gain seems to be almost 
the sole incentive of those who stand be- 
hind the motion-picture. It cannot be 
denied that the picture-houses have more 
capacity to educate the Indian public 
than any other agency in our national 
life. The fate of our nation culturally 
should not be made to rest on the cem- 
incrcial opportunity of a few. 

Therefore, it is highly necessary to 
have a stridor cencership of the films 
imported or produced. ITiere should be 
a healthy movement which aims at en- 
couraging better films, and in their en- 
couragement lies the best hope both of 
entertaining and educating the youth and 
of convincing the industry that good 
films pay better than bad ones in the long 
run. 
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The Tragic waste of educational 
effort. 

Prof. P. Seshadri, in the course of an 
interesting address delivered at Simla, 
pointed out, by reference to statistics 
issued in connection with the recent 
Quinquennial Report on Education, that 
only a fourth of the pupils who joined 
elementary schools reached the Fourth 
Standard and the bulk of them did not 
have any chance of acquiring literacy. In 
secondary schools there was great stag- 
nation and it was found that about fifty 
per cent., of the students were over-aged 
and were not benefitting by the instruc- 
tion. Coming to the universities, he 
pointed out that out of about forty 
thousand students who joined colleges 
every year less than a fifth emerged with 
a degree. The waste of money and effort 
involved in this, is indeed tragic ! 
t his is a serious problem which should 
receive the immediate attention of our 
educationists. We believe, Government 
have taken up the matter seriously as Sir 
George Anderson the Educational Com- 
missioner with the Government of India 
also supported these conclusions of Prof. 
P. Seshadri. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


Training in Journalism. 

In his article on ‘Democracy and the 
Press in India’* Mr. B. R. Sen. suggests 
the desirability of introducing a course 
of study of journalism in our universities. 

No one can deny the great part that 
the newspapers are playing and have to 
play in the growth and development ol 
democratic institutions. They are the 
best medium for educating the masses. 
In the hands of properly trained journa- 
lists they can do tremendous good to a 
nation. 

One of the requisites of real political 
life is giving to all the opportunity of 
forming their own opinions. And this 
could be best achieved by newspapers 
and periodicals with qualified and pro- 
perly trained journalists. 

We feel confident that Mr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookherjec will signalise his 
term of office as Vice-Chancellor by In- 
troducing a course of study on journalism 
in the Calcutta University, which would 
enable many of our students to qualify 
themselves for this noble profession and 
thereby serve the motherland in her 
march tovvard political progress. 


RACES OF MANKIND 


If you visit an important city like 
Calcutta or Bombay or Madras, how 
interesting you will find it at times to 
watch the people passing along the 
streets. Amongst the stream of people 


you will often find men and women ol 
different colour and dress. TTie European 
with his white skin, golden hair and blue 
eyes is familiar to you. You will als > 
find men with yellow skins, almond 
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shaped eyes, and short stature. These 
are Japanese. A Chinaman can be re- 
cognised by his yellow colour and dis- 
tinctive features, though he is taller and 
of a somewhat different type from the 
Japanese. The African is of quite a 
different type from all the others, with 
his shiny black skin, thick lips, broad 
nostrils, and his woolly hair. 

How different all these people are 
from yourselves, are they not? and also 
from each other. 1 hey all belong to 
different races of mankind. 

Mankind is usually divided into five 
great races in accordance with the mloiir 
of their skin. Ihese five races have 
again a number of subdivisions. 

The five great races of mankind are 
(I) the (.aucasian or white race, (2) the 
Mongolian or yellow race, (3) the negro 
or black race, (4) the Malay or brown 
race, (5) the American or Red Indian 
race. 

Do you know to which race, we 
Indians belong? Most people think that 
we belong to the black race. It is not 
so. We belong to the Caucasian or 
white race, which includes the natives of 
Europe, the Afghans, the IVrsians, 
Egyptians and Arabians. We belong to 
a branch of the Caucasian race known 
as the Aryan. Our branch is called the 
Asiatic branch of the Aryan family. The 
people of Europe belong to the European 
branch of the Aryan family. 

Ihc founders of thi.s race came origin- 
ally from the hilly lands east of 
the Caspian Sea and scattered themselves 
over Europe and Asia thousands of years 
ago. As years passed on they became 
quite different from each other. 

Ihe difference in the colour of man- 
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kind is not only due to the race differ- 
ence. I here are certain other reasons 
why even those of the same race have 
different colour. 

1 he colour of our skin depend upon 
the amount of pigment or colouring 
matter, which it contains. Very tiny 
micro.scopic granules of brown pigment 
are to be found in the skins of all races. 
In the skin of the negro there is such an 
abundant quantity of this brown pigment 
as to make It almost black. I hen, again, 
it has been proved that the sun helps a 
great deal in the development of the 
colouring matter, and so, during the 
thousands of years in which the negro 
has inhabited the sunny land of Africa, 
the colouring matter in his skin has been 
developed. We also have this brown 
colouring matter in our skin. The hot 
climate of India develops this and has 
made us pomewhat coloured. We all 
know how, when we are expose<l to the 
bright rays of the sun our skin gets very 
tanned. I his is because the sun develops 
and acts upon the colouring matter which 
it contains. In the same way people 
who have to live in very dark places 
where there is little or no sun-shine, get 
pale cn account of the loss of pigment. 

Ihe European or white man also has 
this brown colouring matter in his skin. 
But, he has only to such a trifling extent 
that it scarcely show.s. Moreover the 
sun’s rays are not so strong in Europe as 
in Africa or India. Hence the colouring 
pigment is not developed. 

Thus we see that all the varying shades 
of complexion in the different races, from 
white and yellow to black, depends upon 
the amount of brown colouring matter 
contained in the skin, and also upon the 
influence of the sun in developing this 
brown pigment. 



PICTURE X-A (FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS) 


fiouj to ujirv a scftolarsfiip of prise ? 

— Orvly ujrite the meaning of this picture 
on the Interpretation 51an&. 

THE FOLLOWING PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS ARE 
OFFERED FOR THE BEST INTERPRETATIONS OF 
THIS PICTURE 

1. Two Scholarships of Rs. 7 per month for 6 months. 

2. One Scholarship of Rs. 7 per month for 6 months (for ladies only). 

3. AB. All-India ("ollege Medal. 

Several Attractive and costly prizes — Wat ches, Cameras, Fountain-pens, 

Sports Goods, Books, etc. 

Special prizes to ladies. 



(Only subscribers are eligible for scholarships.) 

Write on the Interpretation Blank- Read the instructions carefully before Writing. 
Interpretations arc to he short, but fully expressive. 


RESULTS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

Interpretations should be received on or before the 25th September. 


SPECIAL PRIZES TO NON-STUDENTS —Rs. 50 . 

(Non-students who are subscribers may interpret cither of the pictures.) 


PICTURE X-B (FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS) 


Rouj to ujih a scholarship or prise ? 

-Orvly uirite tfte mearvii\g of this 
picture oi\ the Ii\terpretatioi\ blarvfi. 


THE FOLLOWING PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS ARE OFFERED 
FOR THE BEST INTERPRETATIONS OF THIS PICTURE. 


1. I WO scholarships of Rs. 5 per month 

for six months. 

2. One scholarship of Rs. 5 per month 

for six months (for ladies only). 


3. Several attractive and costly prizes 
of Watches, Fountain-pens, Sports 
Goods, Rooks, etc. 

Special prizes to ladies. 



(Only subscribers are eligible for scholarships.) 

Results in the next issue. 

All interpretations should be received on or before the 25th September. 

Write on the Interpretation Blank* Read the instructions carefully 
before writing. Interpretations are to be short, but fully expressive. 

(Non-students who arc subscribers may interpret either of the pictures.) 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE IX A 


By R. S. SHARMA. 

Ill Year Science (hons.), D. A. V. College, Lahore, Punjab. 


1 his picture gives us in a nut-shell, the 
importance of social work in India, before 
we launch forth on o\ir struggle for 
national freedom. It is the pictorial re- 
presentation of the future of political 
India, which is likely to be thrown into 
‘the throes of devastating malady of poli- 
tical dissensions and general chaos,* if 
the youth do not direct, with best of their 
efforts, the flow of common mind and 
energy into channels, leading towards the 
total eradication of the social evils which 
are now eating into the very vitals of the 


gress of the wheels. Under these chaotic 
conditions the carl moves on at a very slow 
rate. The river stands for the social evils 
of the society — the sole impediment in 
the way for the attainment of Swaraj. 
I he bridge represents a means to sur- 
mount these evils. The fact that it tum- 
bles down under the weight of 
the cart indicates that the canker 
of social evils has sapped the 
vitals of the nation. Ihe result is that 
the country is led into total destruction 
and utter ruin. 

So in order to acheve Swaraj and to 



The bullock cart, carrying passengers 
representing various nationalities and 
races of India, has Swaraj for its destina- 
tion. The cart, invariably represents 
India for two reasons; firstly because of 
her abject poverty, and secondly to 
her sticking to the old order of things. 
There is no union amongst the leaders 
representing various groups — reactionari- 
es and IVo-Government. 1 hey are not 
mobilising their forces to enable the cart 
to proceed towards the goal quicker; 
some of them are even retarding the pro- 


save the country from this ruinous course, 
social iniquities and anomalies must be 
uprooted. In fact social reforms aught to 
precede Swaraj. A nation cannot rise 
with any amount of non-co-operation, 
terrorism, and talk of unity, unless its in- 
dividuals have purged themselves out of 
the many social evils which cast an ever- 
deepening shadow over the country. 

So we the young men and young ladies 
—modern students — should focus our at- 
tention on the uplift of the nation in these 
directions and then the way to Swaraj will 
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be smoother and easier. Our distant goal 
will be seen not wrapped up in the mist, 
as in the picture. Fhe bridge will not 
give way as depicted in this picture. 
Swaraj will be clear and distinct. Let us, 


therefore, endeavour to cleanse the 
beauteous brow of our lovely Mother- 
land from the black stains of social 
evils and paint the Sandal Tilak of 
Swaraj on it. 


By Miss INDRA DEY, 

2nJ Year Aris, Loreto College^ Calcutta. 


A first glance of the picture shows us 
some men and women advancing towards 
a bridge. In the second half of the pic- 
ture we see destruction and death. But 
why? Have not these people followed 
the right way to the bridge? Then why 
this failure and ruin? What does this 
picture convey to us? Does it not repre- 
sent the diplorable condition of India? 


have no opinion of their own and are led 
blindfolded by their leaders. And who 
arc these leaders? I hey are the wise, the 
noble and the patriotic sons of India who 
with the help of the Britisher are guiding 
India over the bridge — the highway that 
bridges the uncertain and troubled waters 
of disunion and misunderstanding, jeal- 
ous and caste-hatred, — to its ultimate 



MISS TNDUA DKY. 
who w’iiis a prize for I he 
A. H. compel it ion this 
monih. 


MISS DORIS COrsiNS, 

(IV Yeiir lloiiour.s). 
Diocesan (^)llel^e, who has 
won a prize f<ii’ the A. It. 
competition last month. 


ITSS DDRA (.'HRtS'riAN, 
(1st. Year Avis). 

I.orelo. (’ollei^e, (’alciitia, 
wlio win.< a prize for the 
A. R. compi‘tilioii this 
month. 


We see Indians of all creeds seated in 
^ hullock-cart which is being led by two 
nu>n. The men and women in the cart 
re present the dumb millions of India who 


destination — Swaraj. Ihese leaders are 
the wise-heads who have devoted their 
whole lives to the service of the Mother- 
land. Yet we see two other men who 
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are trying to hinder the progress of the 
cart by turning the wheels in the opposite 
direction. Ihese are the handful of en- 
thusiasts who disapprove of the slow but. 
steady progress and cry for an immediate 
change. I heir attitude is no doubt creat- 
ing much difficulty in our onward march 
to ‘Swaraj’. 

Yet, again there is another hindrence 
that has warped the mind of Young India 
— that has taken its toll of so many brave 
young lives in their misguided sacrifice 
for Bharatmata. They could do more 
good to the nation if only they abandon 
the cult of the revolver and the bomb. 
We see a man waiting with revolver in 
readiness to fire at those who may oppose 
him. He represents the terrorist group 
in India who are under a mistaken idea 
that violence and bloodshed are the only 
stepping-stones to Swaraj. Ihis is the 
only weakness that India has now in her 
rather slow but sure march to freedom 
and her place among the nations of the 
world. It is this strife, disunion and 
violence among her sons that is dragging 
India to her grave. 

It is very sad, when the whole 
world is keenly watching our attempt to 
gain freedom, that we should show our- 
selves to be a savage and cruel nation. 

Let us drive away disunion and vio- 
lence from among us and show to the 
world at large how a nation could regain 


her freedom by peaceful methods which 
is the heritage of India. If in the imme- 
diate future there is no change of mind 
among the illustrious sons of our Mother- 
land, India will be destroyed, her hopes 
shattered, her culture, art, ancient civili- 
sation and learning will be lost to herself 
and to the whole world. “1-et Us there 
fore be up and doing — still achieving, 
still pursuing. Learn to labour and to 
wait.” 



.MISS ItKXr HANKK.IKK, 

(IV Y<*:ir M.A. Cla.s.s), 

\v1m> v\ins tlio, mo*!:!! i< 
tin; A. IV compotiliKii tlii.s nionlli. 


Become a subscriber of ^The Modern Student* by Sending 
the yearly subscription of Rs 3 only. 
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By D. KAMATCHY, 

// University Class^ American Collcf^e, Madura. 


Even the most superficial observer can 
hardly fail to understand the meaning, the 
picture is so pregnant with. Mere we see 
a cart full of Indians being dragged by an 
European and an Indian towards a 
bridge, on the other side of which lies 
Swaraj. I’wo other men are trying to 
push back the cart. Near them another 
man stands with a revolver ready to shoot 
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MISS MAKUNA MA.H'MDAH. 

(T\’ V(M1' I'lil.S.s), ni'tlllllH* 

wlio \siii> :i uri/v Inr the 
A. It, (‘(niipelitinii lliis mouth, 

any one who opposes him. Then we 
see another picture In which the bridge 
is broken, the cart has fallen down and 
the passengers perishing. 

One cannot help being amazed at the 
Ureat significance of the picture and the 
ingenious way in which it so beautifully 
tk'picts the present political situation of 
onr country. 


Ihc heavy cart is nothing but India so 
full of problems, communal and racial, 
economic and social, religious and moral 
— each peculiar by itself that tends only 
to make it more difficult to solve — that 
she is almost at the point of outburst, 
India is being led slowly and steadly to- 
wards the fulfilment of Britain’s great 
promise of “gradual constitutional deve- 
lopment leading to progressive realisation 
of responsibility”. Great leaders of our 
country arc co-operating with the Britisher 
in preparing India for this promised goal 
—Swaraj. 

Not satisfied with the slow progress of 
the cart, the revolutionary comes with his 
ideas mostly borrowed from Russia. He 
thinks that by shooting down the British 
dement, he could increase the pace to- 
wards Swaraj. I le is wrong. By his rassh 



MiniAI. (’H.SIMIA. N/Kl'N-IAni'llAHI 
|2ml V.'iir Arts). BIfOWMTK, (Isl. ('l:.rs), 
(’ity (’nllrp*. I, Koni H. K. Sclmnl. 

who lias \soii a jiti/f Koiii, wlio lia.s won a 
t'«n- till* IV n)in|M‘ti pn'/.(* for tin* A. M. 
lion list nionlh. coinpotitioii last mouth 

acts he only deprives the country of one 
of the best elements of advancement. 
India needs more at present the help of 
the Britisher to solve her many social, 
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economic and religious problems. The 
revolutionary, in his momentary enthusi- 
asm unknowingly nips the budding poli- 
tical life of India. And want more? He 
convinces the world at large that India is 
not yet fit for Swaraj. 

Ihere is great danger in carrying a 
heavy load over a tender bridge. We 
ought to forsee the difficulties on our way. 
we must realise full well, that with all her 
innumerable problems, with her ince.ssant 
and internicine quarrels and conflicts 
between diverse orders and parties, with 
all her racial and communal prejudices 
and religious riots that eat every day like 
a canker into the very vitals of the nation, 
India cannot stand successfully through 
the ordeal for swaraj or any other alterna- 
tive. So, in order to avert the impending 
collapse of the nation during its journey 
to the land of Swaraj and keep it away 
from danger, we have to pull the cart with 


care and caution. We can achieve Swaraj 
only after we have successfully solved all 
our peculiar problems, only after we have 
freed ourselves from religious and com- 
munal quarrels and prejudices, only after 
we have freed ourselves from the clutches 
of superstition and ignorance. On the 
other hand, without lightening her 
burden, if we drag her over the bridge, 
it might give way and result in entire 
destruction and the loss of all progress 
that we have gained through years of 
hardships and sacrifices. 

1 he picture teaches a great leasson to 
us the rising citizens of tomorrow. We 
have to play our part so as to avert th's 
danger and lift our country to the glorious 
heaven of Swaraj by co-operation and 
united effort. Let us first try to break 
the citedals of superstition and ignorance 
and then unfurl the bright flag of Swaraj 
and say “Now my children, let us strive 
for freedom.” 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE IX B 

SATYAJIT RAY, 

Class IX, Balhjgunge Government High School, Calcutta. 


In this picture we see a number of boys 
and girls shooting at the Sun of discipline 
with their arrows. 1 his signifies that they 
defy discipline. But in the same picture 
we see how they suffer and repent for 
their misdeed. The arrows do not reach 
the Sun. It falls back and pierces the 
hearts of those foolish boys and girls. 
1 his shows that if we defy or disobey the 
rules and regulations set before us by our 
superiors, then we will surely repent for 
it in the long run. 

Discipline is absolutely necessary in 


every sphere of life. At home we must 
strictly obey the rules set for us by oiii 
parents, and at school we mu.st 
methodical and we must obey our 
teachers. The rules at home and in 
school are for our good. In God's good 
world, there is discipline every where. 
Nature works not according to her whims 
but according to certain fixed imi.ui^alde 
laws. We see every day the sun rising 
in the east and setting in the west. 1 he 
seasons always make their appearance in 
various aspects at fixed times. There are 
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laws even to govern the planetary world. know how necessary discipline is on the 

rhe moon is not visible always. In fact play ground. If on the other hand, we 

there is discipline every where. defy and disobey our parents and teach- 

ers, it will be like ehooting at the sun in 
Discipline is the key to success. If the picture. We will bring harm and 




there is no discipline then failure is cer- 
tain. All great men without any exceyj- 
lion tell us this truth. So we must always 
try to maintain discipline at home and in 
school. It will bring us success. We 


failure on ourselves, I hcrefore, we learn 
from the picture that discipline is for our 
good and that to be succe.ssful in life we 
should obey our parents and teachers and 
all rules and regulations. 


By NIRODK RANJAN CHAKF<ABAR l Y. 

Matric Class, Aided High English School, Sylhet, Assam. 


1 he picture as it appears — even to a 
•nost superficial observer has a sun up m 
the sky on which the word discipline :s 
printed. Below there is a group of men 
women belonging to different castes 
creeds. Some of them are shooting at 
^hr Sun inorder to destroy it. 1 he arrows 
instead of reaching the Sun fall back on 


them and some of the boys and girls 
have fallen down wounded. 

This is the picture as we see it. But 
it h?s an inner meaning. Ihc sun 
symbolises the great virtue of discipline. 
The boys and girls assembled are trying 
to break discipline. 1 he consequence of 
their foolish act is vividly painted in the 
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picture. A keen observation of the pic- 
ture tells Us that the arrow-stricken 
persons are those who suffer the con.se- 
quences of trying to break discipline. If 
we break the discipline not only those 
responsible for breaking it suffer, but 
even the innocent sometimes have to 
suffer. One amazing, but pitiable truth 
shown in this picture is that the suffering 
of the persons already fallen down has 
not taught the others to refrain from 
attempting to break the sun of dicipline. 

We arc told that this world at first was 
chaos, but by degrees it has attained its 
present order — by the light of the Sun of 
discipline. Therefore, discipline is the 
most important factor for order. This 
world is seeking for peace and order. 


1 his could be achieved only by discipline. 
Discipline — in .schools, in playgrounds, in 
battlefields — is of great importance to 
enjoy success. Whatever be the number 
of soldiers, an army can never succeed in 
a battle without discipline and obedience. 
So also is the case in the battle of life. 
Where there is a breach of order, chaos 
is inevitable there — peace vanishes from 
the spot and infernal darkness overtakes. 

So we learn from this picture that disci- 
pline is necessary in every sphere of life. 
As young students we have to build up 
our character to become great men. 1 his 
picture teaches us a good Icasson of the 
harmful consequences of trying to dis- 
obey our parents, teachers and superiors. 


By K. D. SARKAR, 

Class /X-/1, S. M. Inter Collegiate School, Chandausi, U. P. 


At the very first glance of this picture 
one can easily draw the moral “those who 
break the rules of discipline break them- 
selves.” 

In this picture .some boys and girls are 
breaking the sun of discipline by shoot- 
ing arrows at it. None of their arrows 
reach the sun. All of them fall back upon 
those who .shoot or stand near by tho,se 
who do this mi.schief. This picture 
clearly tells us that those boys and girls 
who are trying to break the rules are only 
doing great harm to themselves and to 
their friends. 1 he sun of discipline is so 
high that no one can break it. 

Discipline is one of the best qualities in 
this world. Every one likes a well- 
behaved boy or girl. The parents and 
teachers and neighbours love them. No 
one cares for him who is not well-disc'p- 
lined and life is a misery. He cannot 


have a bright future as the obedient and 
good boys have. 

In order to be succe.ssful in this world, 
one must have a good character. Di.sci 
pline is very essential for good character 
Fherefort. the secret of all our success is 
discipline. Without discipline there is no 
real education. That is why our parents 
and teachers instist on it. We know that 
all great men are obedient and humble. 

Another advantage of discipline is lha! 
we learn to do things methodically with 
co-operation. It teaches us the value of 
unity and helps us to avoid quairels 
among ourselves. It will enable us to live 
peacefully. 

Now we know that discipline is for onr 
good. The sun shines not for the good, 
of the sun, but for the good of mankind. 
So also the sun of discipline is for oin 
good. If we try to break it, then we will 
only harm ourselves. 



NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


In **The Later Wordsworth” (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 16 s) MISS 
EDI IH BATHO has a comparitivtly 
neglected subject because an arbi- 
trary division has often been 
drawn between the young lyrical 
poet and sympathiser with the 
French Revolution and the older, 
very discursive poet who appeared a 
much more conservative person. Yet, 
in general experience, nothing is more 
natural than that ardent youth should 
hope all things from a progressive or even 
revolutionary movement, but should soon 
discover that little faith can be placed 
cither in violent or in conventional 
methods of reform. Wordsworth like the 
rest of us grew in wisdom and sorrow, but 
as he was a great poet his growth was 
deeper and more interesting. Miss Batho 
has given an Interesting sketch of the 
growth of his opinions on politics, reli- 


gion, and the change, for the better or 
worse that his poetry underwent. In all 
sections she explores with care and this 
thoroughness makes her book an admir- 
able and valuable commentary on the 
poet in his later days. 

* * ♦ 

A longfelt need for Indian students is 

supplied by a set of new series of graded 
Readers “77ie Golden Treasury oj Indian 
Tales” by ARTHUR DUNCAN (Bharati 
Publishing House, Bangalore). Written in 
easy and simple style for the benefit of 
school children, these books contain 

familiar stories of Indian epics and 
legends. 

« * * 

Cheerful Ascetic and other Essays” 
is a thoroughly enjoyable book contain- 
ing several essays of the distinguished 
Professor REV. JAMES j. DALY. S. j. 
of the University of Detroit ( I he Bruce 


GLIMPSES OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 



Last Warning ! 


Enough of it I 
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Publishing Company, New York). There 
is no doubt that it is interesting and 
instructive reading for the youth and is 
rich with humour. 

Whoever takes up DR. NARF.SH 
CHANDER SEN GUPTA’S book “The 


Idiofs Wife* (G. A. Nateson & Co., 
As. 8) is certain to be attracted to the 
enchanting story of the life of a Bengali 
girl who was wedded to an idiot. The 
author depicts a stirring account of the 
social life of Bengal, The reader is 
sure to find this small book interesting 
from start to finish. 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


/IGfi/l 

Director of Public Instruction 
Honoured. 

1 he Agra University will confer the 
honorary degree of Litt. D. on Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, Director of Public Instruction, 
United Provinces, in recognition of the 
services rendered by him to the cause of 
education in these provinces and also for 
his educational attainments. 

ALLAHABAD 

Scheme for better secondary Educa- 
tion in U. P. 

A new scheme of secondary education 
which is claimed to be better suited to 
the present changed economic and social 
conditions than the existing system has 


been published by the U. P. Government 
to elicit public opinion. The decision ar- 
rived at has been the result of the Hartog 
Committee s findings, which pointed out 
some of the weakne.ss of the education- 
al system in India and suggested 
remedies. 

The re.solution observes “ I he need for 
revision in certain direction has been 
generally recognised, but reform has had 
to wait for an occasion which would sup- 
ply the compelling force. 1 his has come 
in the economic changes, which have 
necessitated a new attitude towards .foc’al 
and political questions. In view of the 
increasing unemployment among tin* 
educated classes, it is no longer possii'le 
to regard our secondary schools and col 
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leges merely as institutions for cultural 
development. 

‘The course suggested will be shorter 
by one year than the present high school 
course and the medium of instrution sug- 
gested is the vernacular throughout. Only 
those who have a bent for literary studies 
should prolong them beyond the high 
school stage. 1 he high school exajnina- 
tion should, therefore, have two kinds of 
certificates — one certifying completion of 
a course of secondary education and 
qualifying for admission to industrial, 
commercial and agricultural schools, and 
the other qualifying for admission also to 
arts and science Intermediate Colleges. 
The Intermediate course will, therefore, 
be extended to three years and should be 
of four parallel types, industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and arts and science, 
and end with an examination which may 
be called the higher certificate examina- 
tion.” 

BANGALORE 

Indian Institute of Science. 

1 he report of the work of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, for the 
year 1933-34, which gives ample proof of 
valuable scientific work carried on at the 
Institution, has just been published. A 
notable event during the year was the 
opening of a Department of Physics, 
necessitated not merely by the presence 
of such an eminent physicist as Sir C. V. 
Raman, as Director, but also because of 
the fudamental importance of the subject 
for all scientific research. 

BISHNAPUR 

A student from Bishnapur writes: — 

"One of the teachers of Bishnapur H. 
L School named Gokul. Chandcr Chose, 

going to England for higher education. 


Mr. Chose was the first teacher of mathe- 
matics of this school. We, the students, 
bade him farewell at a meeting held on 
9th instant. Mr. Chose said, during the 
meeting, that he was going to obtain the 
B. Ed. Degree and that his heart was 
eager to see the manners and customs 
cf the people of civilised countries of 
the West.” 

BOMBAY 

Ph. D. Degree included in its List. 

i he senate of the Bombay University 
decided to include the Ph. D. Degree in 
the list of the University. 

CALCUTTA 

Higher Education in Bengal. 

The report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for 1932-33 has just been issued 


THE UGLIEST FACE IN THE 
WORLD. 



He can pull out the ugliest face 
in the world. 
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and it shows a useful record of work. 
The report refers to the steady advance 
of the education of the girls. At the 
close of the year there were 18,538 insti- 
tutions for girls and their actual number 
was 500, 307, while in the previous year, 
the institutions were 1 7, 898 and the num- 
ber of pupils under instruction was 
464,850. 1 he increase in the number in 

schools for girls and in the pupils is very 
creditable. 1 he number of women 
students in colleges during the year was 
508, while it was only 346 during the 
previous year. 

1 he average cost of educating a student 
last year was Rs. 417 in Government 
colleges, Rs. 128 in aided colleges and 
Rs. 101 in unaided colleges. Of these 
amounts Rs. 286 came from provincial 
revenues in the case of Government col- 
leges and Rs. 23 in the case of aided 
colleges. It may be mentioned that tak- 
ing all the colleges together, more than 
half the cost of. educating a student comes 
from provincial revenues. 

University Lecture. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye M.A., D.Sc., Vice- 
Chancellor of the Lucknow University, 
who has been appointed Kainala Lccu- 
turer of the Calcutta University for this 
year, has delivered a course of lectures 
on ‘Rationalism in Practice’ in the Ashu- 
tosh Hall. Mr. S. P. Mookerjee M.A., 
B.L., Bar-at-Law, Vice-Chancellor of 
this University presided. 

CHINSURAH 

Hooghly College 98th Founder’s Day. 

"I he 98th Founder’s Day of the 
Hooghly college was held in the college 
Hall on August 1 under the presidency of 
Sir Hasan Shusaswardy, the ex-Vice- 
Chancellor. 


DACCA 

Dr. S. Dutt’s Lecture on Recent Ideas 
of University Organisation in India. 

A highly interesting and instructive 
lecture was delivered in Jaganath College 
Hall by Prof. Sukumar Dutt, Ph. D., 
Vice-Principal of Ramjas College, Delhi 
on the “Recent ideas of University Orga- 
nisation in India" on the 13th instant, 

I he speaker began with a reference to 
the ancient Indian universities and media- 
eval European Universities and showed 
how the conception of the relation 
between the state and the University had 
changed in the modern age. He passed 
on to the history of incorporation of 
Universities on the old London University 
model by the British Indian state dating 
back to 1857. I he older affiliating uni- 
versities of India were reformed by the 
Indian Universities Act of 1904, and the 
organisation of the post-graduate depart- 
ment of the (.'alcutta University was bas- 
ed on the legislative sanction provided 
by section 3 of the Act. 

1 he next notable step in University 
reform in India was taken after the publi 
cation of Sadler commission Report in 
1917 which contributed the idea of 
‘unitary, teaching and residential univer- 
sities’. For a few years after the publica- 
tion of the report, Government was busy 
bringing unitary universities like Dacca 
and Lucknow into existence and it 
was a popular jibe that Government was 
killing good colleges to beget indifferent 
universities. “ The defects inherent in 
both the types have became glaringly ap- 
parent with the practical experience of 
years and the exploration of further pos- 
sibilities in Univarsity organisation in 
India had now become necessary, ” The 
speaker then discussed the outstanding 
defects of the affiliating and the unitary 
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types of university, the former of which 
fails to keep its educational system abreast 
of the progress of the knowledge and re- 
search and the latter tends to become an 
educational machine without an atmos- 
phere. I he federal Scheme proposed for 
the University of London and adopted for 
the University of Delhi according 
to the speaker, was more effective in that 
it was more economical, did not lead to 
reduplication of efforts in instruction, and, 
above all, maintained in the University 
the wholesome atmosphere of the college. 

I he universities of Oxford and C ambridge 
showed conclusively that the mainten- 
ance of the College atmosphere’ in the 
university was by no means an unpracti- 
cal proposition. I he speaker laid great 
stress on its wholesome effect on the life 
of a student. 

I.UCKNOW 

Arbitration Boards. 

I he question of arbitration Boards is 
being taken up in the United Provinces 
and it is proposed to make a rule that no 
teacher in the secondary school should bc 
suspended or dismissed or sent away from 
his appointment without reference to 
Arbitration Boards which will now be 
established by the Government. 

MADRAS 

Modern University Training Corps 
Camp. 

lire Madras University I raining C orps 
C amp this year will be held between 

December 9 and 23. 

1 he Corps’ total strength is over 6(X1, 
including 390 recruits. Ihe response to 
<'.\11 for fresh recruits has been very satis- 


factory and there are now only 25 vacan- 
cies 

SIMLA 

India’s First Public School. 

India s fir.st public school will start fuc- 
tioning early next year. I'his is anticipat- 
ed as a re.sult of decisions taken at meet- 
ings held recently of the Public Society, 
its Board of Governors and its Board of 
Management. 

1 he society approved of the scheme for 
the establishment of an Indian public 
School in Chandbagh Estate, Dehra Dun 
and accepted various proposals of Sir 
Joseph Bhore to give effect to the scheme 
fit as early a date as possible. 

A Selection Committee, consisting of 
Lord Halifax (formerly Lord Irwin) as 
chairman and Sir B. N. Mitra and two 
others as members, was authorised to re- 
commend a pannel of four names to the 
Board of Management. From these four 
names the Board will select a I leadmaster, 
who would be asked to reach India by 
the end of the year. 

I he school will be started with 1 50 boys 
and it appears likely that the requisite 
number will be recruited much before the 
institution starts functioning. 

riNNEVELLY 

Mr, P. Mahadevayyar, Principal of the 
Madura College, presided over a district 
conference of teachers at the Hindu Col- 
lege, recently. 

Mr. Iyer condemned the secondary 
school leaving certificate system which 
had been designed to remedy the defects 
of the old matriculation examination sys- 
tem but had failed to do so. The time 
had come, he said, when the public should 
insist on an all-round knowledge in the 
secondary grade. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 


{COLLEGE SECTION). 

1. P. K. K. Achan. (M. Sc. Part 11). 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

— Scholarshi/D of Rs. 10 per month 
for 6 months. 

2. Miss Renu Bancrjee, (4th Year B.A.), 

Chittagong College, Chittagong. 

— College Medal. 

3. R. S. Sharma, (3rcl Year Sc. Hons), 

D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

— Brilliant Camera (Rs, 25). 

4. Miss Indra l)ey, (2nd Year Arts), 

Loreto C'ollegt , Calcutta. 

— ConWatj Stewart Ladies* Fowl- 
tainpen and pencil special set 

(Rs. 18). 

). D. Karnatchy, (2nd Year C lass), 

Ainerican College, Madura, Madras. 
— ConWaif Stewart Fonntainpen 
(Rs. 15 ). 

6. Miss Baruna Majuindar, 

(4th Year C'lass) 

Bethunc C'ollege, Calcutta. 

— Camera (Rs. JO). 

7. Nirinal Kumar C'hakrabarty, 

(2nd Year I. Sc.). 
Hoogly (College, C'hinsurah. 

— Conway Stewart hoimia'npen 
(Rs. JO). 

H. R. N. Dalai. (Junior B.A.). 

KIphinstone C'ollege, Bombay. 

— Outline History of the ILorld 
(Rs. JO). 


0. Miss Kalyani Sen. (2nd Year I. Sc.), 
Scotti.sh Church C’ollege, Calcutta. 

- Conway Stewart Ladies Foun- 

tainpen Set (Rs. 12). 

10. Kamal Narayan Ghose, 

(2nd Year Arts), 
Presidency C^olltge. Calcutta. 

— -Wells* Outline of History 

(Rs. 6). 

11. Radha Raman Goel, (B.A. 1st Year), 

Allahabad University C’ollege, 

Allahabad, 

—Myths of tJ'ic Hindus and 
Buddhists (Rs. 718). 

21. Ganinga Gopal Sen Gupta, 

(3rd War B.A. Class), 
Hetampur Krishna ( handra C'ollege. 

Birbhum. 

— if olden Road in English Literature 
(Rs. 7/8). 

13. Shcr Zaman Khan, (K.A. 1st Year), 

Islamia C.olh ge, I’eshawar, 

N. W. k . Province. 

— Standard English (Rs. 5/10). 

14. Miss Dora C hristian. (1st \ ear Arts), 

Loreto College. Calcutta. 

— Sewing Bo.x (Rs. 5). 

15. \’. Krishna Iyer, (Senior Interme- 
diate), 11. 11. 1 he Maharaja’s College 

of Science Trivandrum, Travancore. 
— Conway Stewart Fonntainpen 
(Rs. 6). 

(Continued on page 459) 
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(Continued from page 457) 

16. Paul Ajit Mondol, (3rd Year B.A.), 

St. Paul’s College, Calcutta. 

— Scott's Poetical Worlds 

(Rs. 5). 

17. Q. M. Abdur-Raheem, 

(2nd Year Arts), 

Ananda Mohan College, Mymensingh. 
— Milton s Poetical Worlds 
(Rs. 5). 

18. Deba Prasad Bhattacharya, 

(Intermediate Class) Ashutosh 

College, Calcutta. 

— Ram Mohun Roy (Rs. 2/8). 

(HIGH SCHOOL SFXTION) 

1. Satyajit Ray, (Class IX), 

Bally gunge Govt. I ligh School, 

Calcutta. 

— Scholarship of Rs. 5 per month 
for 3 months. 

2. Miss Kamala Chatterjee, (Class IX), 

Jalpaiguri Girls’ 1 ligh School, 
Jalpaiguri. 

— Scholarship of Rs. 5 per mor.th 
for 3 months. 

3. Nirode Ranjan Chakraborty, 

(Matric Cla.s.s), Aided High English 
School, Silhet, Assam. 


Assam Government Prize Rs. 5/- 

4. K. D. Sarkar, (C'lass IX- A), 

S. M. Inter C’ollcgiate School, 
Chandausi, U. P. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 15). 

5. Manoja Ranjan Some (Class X-A), 

Town School, Midnapur. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs, W). 

— (Continued on page 461) 
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6. K. M. Zarnegar, (Class Vl-C) 

The Bharda New High School, 
Bombay. 

— Children s Shaliespcare 

(Rs. 10). 

7. Gangadhar Banerjee, (Class IX), 
Nalhati H. P. H. E. School, Nalhati. 

--Watch (Rs. 6). 

8. Ismail Bhai, (Class Xl-A), 

Anjuman High School. Nagpur. 

— Gulliver s Travels {Rs. 5). 

9. Upendra Nath Dcury, (Class IX), 
Pirojpur Government H. E. School, 

Pirojpur. 

— Blach, Beauty {Rs. 5). 

10. Mukul Ch. Basil Roy Choudhury. 
(Class X), Dacca Collegiate School, 

Dacca. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 6). 

1 1 . ('hunilall Bhoopal (C'lass IX-A), 

Jorhat Government 1 1. E. School, 
Jorhat, Assam.. 

—Football {Rs. 5). 

12. Khetra Nath Dutt (Class IX), 
Palasdanga H. E. School, 

Palasdanga. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 5). 

13. Govind Singh Rawat, (Cla.ss X), 

Government 1 ligh School, Srinagar, 
Garhwal, U. P. 

— Wrist Watch (Rs. 5). 

14. Batuk Sanyal, (Class X), 

A. C. Institution, Malda. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 

(Rs. 5). 

15. Panchanan Kumar (Class X-A), 
Queens Anglo-Sanskrit High School, 

Lucknow. 

— King Arthurs Knights (Rs. 2//0). 
{Continued on the next page) 
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16. Anil De, (Class X), 

Cathedral Mission High School, 
Calcutta. 

— Pleasure Book /or Boys 
(Rs. 2/8). 

17. Ram Prasanna Das, (Class IX), 

Guedon H. E. School, Nalbari, 
Assam. 

— Adventure Book for Boys (Rs. 2). 

18. Bhawani Raj Prodhan, (Class IX), 
Government High School, Darjeeling. 

— Pleasure Book for Boys 
(Rs. 2/8). 

19. Prakash Chandra Khan, (Class IX), 

Collegiate School, Bankura. 

— Gooptus Fountainpen 

(Rs. 3/8). 

20. Gunadhar Dass, (Class X), 

Metropolitan Institution, Bowhazar. 

Calcutta. 

— Gooptus Fountainpen 

(Rs. 3/8). 

21. Eric Simeon, (Senior Class), 

St. Joseph’s Collegiate School, 

Allahabad. 

— Adventure Book for Boys 
(Rs. 2). 

22. A. K. Serajul Islam, (Class IX-A), 

K. R. Union H. E. School, 
Kishorganj. 

— Gooptus Fountainpen 

(Rs. 3/8). 

23. Profulla Sankar Majumdar. (Class X), 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 3/8). 

24. Bhabani Prosad Bhattacharya, 

(Class IX), Hooghly Branch School, 
Hooghly. 

— Story Land for Boys (Rs. 1/8). 

25. Miss Prity Ghose, (Class X), 

jalpaiguri Girls’ H. E. School, 
Jalpaiguri. 

‘‘Behu/a” (Rs. 3/8) 


26. Haradhan Roy, (Class X), 

Howrah Zila School, Howrah. 

— Happy Book for Boys (Rs. 1/8). 

21. Mabrur Ahmed, (Class X), 

Khulna Zilla School, Khulna. 

— Stories from Arabian Knights 
(Rs. 1/8). 

28. l^ratap Singh Sikhwat, (Class X), 

Government High School, Bhiwani, 
Punjab. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 3/8). 

29. Jibendra P. Choudhuri, (Class X), 

Jalpaiguri Zilla School, Jalpaiguri. 
— Wide World Story Book- 
(Rs. /). 

30. Miss Smriti Ray, ((Hass X), 

Beltala Girls’ High School, Calcutta. 

— Pleasure Book for Girls 
(Rs. 2/8). 

31. Bhabani Prasad Tewari, (Class Vll), 

Raj Collegiate School, Burdwan. 

— Wild Story Book for Boys 
(Rs. /). 

"Fhe Nashipur Medal” offered by the 
Raja Bahadur of Nashipur for the best 
essay on “The Possibility of Economic 
Development of Bengal with special re- 
ference to Agriculture” is awarded to 
Amarnath Tandon Student, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

‘The Dictionary Medal ” offered by 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, for the 
best essay on “The use of Dictionaries 
and Books of references in Education” is 
awarded to British Chandra Dutta, 

I. A. Class, Ashutosh College, Calcutta. 

NON^STUDENTS. 

S. No. 3167 Delhi-Rs. 15. 

S. No. 2916 Calcutta— ^Rs. 5. 

S. No. 1802 Bombay — Rs. 5. 
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MAYOR OF CALCUri'A 
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1st October, 1934. 

1 o the Modern Student** and its readers I offer my hearty good 
wishes on the occasion of the Puja. The ** Modern Student,** 
I understand, circulates among students of all Colleges and Schools 
in India and it is hardly poss'*ble to exaggerate the utility of such a 
Journal devoting itself to the cause of education and the interests of 
the youth. Its competitions designed to interest our students in our 
national problems are, I think, admirable in conception, and 
would be very useful indeed if they can help in creating right 
opinions among our students on such problems, particularly at 
the present time when things seem to be so confused. The journal 
deserves every support and praise for the laudable work it is perform- 
ing. 


N dL:- 




THE MODERN STUDENT 

AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION 
AND THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUTH 


Volume ii Octobek & Novf.mber, 1934. Numbers 10 8c II. 


GOVERNMENT PRIZES 


rhree a\sh prizes of Rs. 5/- each will be awarded every month 
to three students of any Government or recognised College or High 
School of the Provinces of Assam, North-Western Frontier, and Delhi, 
for the best interpretations of the ‘AB. Educational Pictures* of The 
Modern Student. Interpretations of the pictures are to be written on 
the Interpretation Blanks. 


Numerous other prizes, scholarships and medals will be distributed 
every month to students for the interpretations of the ‘AB. Educational 
Pictures’. College and High School students of all the Presidencies 
and Provinces of India and Burma are eligible for prizes and scholar- 
ships The Government prizes mentioned above will be awarded only 
to pupils of their respective Provinces. 
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NOTICE 

Subscribers who have been enrolled from December 1933, are requested to 
send the renewal subscrifDtion before the 20th November. 

I o avoid delay and extra expenses, it is always better to rem't the subscrip- 
tion by M. 0. Manager M. S. 


REST 

By A. E. Lloyd-Maunsull 

In the deep fathoms of the sea, 

Where no wave moves nor any current set; 

No murmur of the surf nor any fret 
Of winds to break its green tranquil! ty - 
I here would 1 lie 
And let I ime pass me by. 

I here would I lie, asleep, awake, at rest; 
Montionless, void, too deep for stir of breath 
I hat moves twixt 1 leaven and Earth and troubleth. 
Lord ! this is my behest. 

That for a little I may lie 
And 1'ime pass by. 

For I am weary of strange notes and founds 
Sung by the wind, and all their urgency, 
Conflicting tumults, clash and spray of sea; 

And all the travail that life bounds. 

I lere for a little let me lie 
And "I ime pass by. 

And the green weights of water oveihcad 
And the green depths below, on either side 
Shall curtain me until another tide 
Shall take me — whither, whither led ! 

1 hou knowest, Lord — not l! 

I shall but follow when 
You beckon and pass by. 



EDUCATION IN RELIGION 

By Dr. P. G. Bridcf., 

Principal, St. Pauls Cathedral College, Calcutta. 


On reflection it is surprising that the 
desirability of religious education should 
ever have been called in question. Has 
any body questioned the desirability of 
education in art, in music, or in painting) 
If this desirability is taken for granted 
in one case, while, in the other, it 
is seriously doubted, the discrepancy 
must be due to some peculiarity of religi- 
ous activities. 

I he popular conception of educa- 
tion, an enterprise for the imparting 
of a system of doctrine, or the 
transmission of knowledge, when it 
is applied to art, docs not lead 
to serious practical consequences, such 
as individual animosities, or distur- 
bance of the peace of the country. h 
is always useful and, at times, profitable 
to know the principles of the art, and the 
technique of individual artists. Inspiration 
is derived from the lives of the artists; 
even the eccentricities of some of them 
may be found refreshing. In no case, 
however, education in art is suspected of 
Intensifying rivalries, of creating animosi- 
ties, and of dividing peoples and nations. 
Not that there is complete unanimity in 
artistic standards of expression; there 
exist indeed wide divergencies of opinion 
on the subject. Men, however, agree to 
differ and though artists may not love 
each other very deeply they do not cut 
each other’s throats. I here have been 
religious wars but one docs not hear of 
musical wars. Nations do not go to war 
for a spot of paint. But religion imparts 
a fiery zeal, a burning and consuming 
desire to force on others our ways of wor- 


ship. Pcr.suasion has not secured in the 
religious world the place Plato claimed 
for it. “ I he divine eleme nt in the world 
is to be conceived as a persuasive agency 
and not as a coercive agency." 



Dr. P. G. Bridgf 


Some people look to the Russian ex- 
periment as an ideal to be copied. 
Russia has banished religion from the 
churches, from the schools, and to 
a certain extent, from the homes, 
in as much as obstacles are placed 
on the way of practising religion. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
religion has learnt by bitter experience 
spreading over centuries of persecution 
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how to weather the storm. Religion can- 
not be uprooted from the hearts of the 
people. It is deeply rooted in the instincts 
of human nature. 

But if religion is an instinct, a deep 
seated tendency of the human heart, the 
neglect of its development would 
impoverish human life. I he function 
of education, then, should be conceived 
not in terms of imparting Knowledge, a 
body of religious truths handed hawn to 
us from remote antiquity, but rather it 
should be conceived in terms of develop- 
ment of this inner tendency, and in terms 
of rendering easier our response to spiri- 
tual ideas. 1 he difference between a 
cultured and a non-cultured man is 
fundamentally the difference of response 
to the impressions of an object of artistic 
beauty. A beautiful sun-set draws out in 
one case feeling.*? and emotions of admi- 
ration, while in the other, scarcely any 
notice is taken. Education in religion 
then has for its main object the training 
of our religious instincts for a suitable 
response to the world from outside. 
Education should train us, for instance, 
to see in the heavens, God’s handi- 
work, to listen to the heavens proclama- 
tion of God’s glory. Again it is the 
function of education in religion to train 
our minds to respond to the majesty, to 
the power and, above all, to the love of 
God. “Oh Lord, my God, "I hou art very 
great, I hou art clothed with honour and 
majesty; "Phou covere.st I'hyself with light 
as with a garment: Thou stretchest out 
the heavens like a curtain. Oh Lord, 
how manifold are iThy works; in wisdom 
hast Thou made them all: the earth is 
full of I hy riches. ” This is religious 
intuition piercing through the world of 
senses. 

Many people go through life unmoved 
bv a beautiful landscape, and untouched 


by musical harmonies. ITiere are also 
many who go through life without a 
sense of God’s presence, without a reali- 
zation that they are moving in God’s 
world. 1 hey have eyes to see but they 
see not the majesty and the glory of God, 
I'he function of religious education is 
just to help man sec divine realities, to 
train him in the use of faculties he has 
to perceive religious ideas. 

Religion in practice is just prayer. And 
the function of education in religion 
should be to train our young men, and 
women in prayer, in meditation, in com- 
munion with God. If people belittle 
prayer and meditation it is because they 
have not experienced the joys of it, the 
spiritual strength and power that is 
developed through prayer. I'o such the 
only answer is in the words of the 
Psalms “Come and see.” "I here can 
not be higher and more uplifting occupa- 
tion than to entertain in our minds ideas 
of love, of truth, of beauty. The contem- 
plation of the spiritual Kingdom of 
righteousness, justice and peace will do 
more to mould human character than any 
other single influence. 

Should education in religion be viewed 
in this light, we feci confident that th« 
secularism of the day would not numbei 
so many followers. Religion is life before 
it becomes a .sy.stcm of doctrine and as 
such it should be taught in our schools 
and colleges. How impoverished a life 
would be in which sentiments of love, 
gratitude, joy, hope, awe, veneration have 
no existence or, at most, an imperfect 
development ! Religious sentiments need 
cultivation just as much as any other 
sentiments and emotions and their culti- 
vation rather than the imparting of 
definitions and of creedal formularies is 
the aim of Education in Religion. 



The Secret Of 
A Millionaire’s Success: 

Henry Ford 



Henry Ford is one of America’s most 
marvellous products. I !e is a mechani- 
cal and financial wizard. 

Some intellectuals mlc;ht refer to him 
as ignorant. But the amount of know- 
ledge he has amassed and holds within 
his alert mind, would make nervous 
wrecks of some of the most astute 
college professors. 

In his own business he is an expert 
of the most amazing character. And 
if there ever was a man who loved his 
job to the very last degree, that man is 


Henry Ford. lie enwraps himself in his 
work. I lis soul is attuned in harmony 
with its every phase. 

And the primipal jiivtor that has fDut 
Henry b'ord in his present place is his 
ability to endure hard Worl^ and to enjoy 
it with boyish delifiht. 

If you were to ask him how he works, 
he would tell you that his work is con- 
trolled by his moods. 

He hates engagements; and it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to make him keep 
them. His secretaries are much pertur- 
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bed at times because of ibis inclination 
of their chief. 

He is a man of many moods. But 
they are all of a wholesome sort. When 
he starts out in the morning, he is not 
by any means sure of his destination. He 
may change his mind on the way. He 
is liable to be engrossed in solving the 
problems associated with the various 
phases of his business, and no one of the 
executives who are supposed to keep in 
touch with his movements has any idea 
where he is. 

/ he ordinary meaning of that word 
**work’' could never be understood by 
Henry Ford. 1 he monotonous routine 
that means work to the average indivi- 
dual has had nothing to do with his life. 

Henry Ford plays all-day long. 
Whatever dutie s he may assume, they 
are play to him and part of the joy of 
living. 

He enjoys them with keen enthusiasm. 
He throws his personalitij, his enthc 
being, into every thought that comes to 
him. 

Henry Ford has always been a student. 
He will never cease his studionsness. 

I hough he is the head of the mightiest 
business that has ever amazed the civi- 
lized world, he is still a student, and the 
time that he gives to his work in this 
particular capacity is thrillingly delightgul. 

Henry Pord’s busin(?ss reflects his per' 
sonality. It is a part of him. 

It is Henry Ford to the last degree. 
Every activity of his huge organization 
has felt the touch of his genius. 

Therefore, in endeavouring to analyze 
the secret of his stupendous success, we 
will have to maintain that it is due, first, 
to his creative genius that casts all 


authorities aside. Every conclusion must 
come from his own reasoning processes. 

It is due, second, to his studiousness. 
He loves to study everything. He care- 
fully analyses every minute detail in 
every subject into which he is delving. 

But all this requires a stupendous 
amount of human energy. 

And Henry Ford is a Human Dynamo. 

At times, undoubtedly, he is almost 
like a sizzling, flying rocket, his energies 
are so great. 

The average man, supplied with the 
cxlraordinary ability possessed by Henry 
Ford, would burn himself out before he 
was fifty. 

His efficiency would begin to lessen in 
the forties, and he would be a mere husk 
of a man in his fifties — if he managed to 
be above ground at that age. 

1 herefore, there must be a secret be- 
hind I lenry Ford’s stupendous ability, 
his extraordinary efficiency. And its 
analysis will be easily understood by 
every enthusiastic reader of this publica- 
tion. 

Henry Ford is a physical culturist. 

He eats no breakfast. 

His brain is not befuddled with the 
products of overfeeding. 

He ncoer drinl^s Alcoholic Liquors. 

lie never uses tobacco. 

His mind has never been doped by 
these obnoxious habits. 

He is just as clear-headed, as enthu- 
siastic, ambitious and determined as he 
was in his young manhood. 

In fact, Henry Ford is just a boy grown 
up, with all the boyish enthusiasm that 
makes every day so zestful and delight- 
ful at this time of life. 
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He moves with precision. He walks 
with a buoyant, elastic tread. 

And the huge fortune which he has 
accumulated has not changed him in the 
least. Nothing can change him. 

He is just Henry Ford, with an open, 
fearless mind, willing to travel wherever 
his reasoning processes may lead him. 

He has the body of a young grayhound 
— lithe, strong, ready to leap or run if 
the emergency should require it. 

And you can easily understand his 
laughing at the suggestion that he retire. 

Why should he retire — stop the work 
that he loves more than life itself? Why. 
if he were taken away from the activities 
that thrill him daily with zestful enthu- 
siasm, he would soon fade away. 

It is his love of his work that k^ops 
him tfoimg at sixty-six. 

Every day must indeed be a joyful ex- 
perience to him — delving into new things, 
enjoying the delights of a discoverer. 

In his younger days every activity was 
circumscribed by the query, “Have 1 
enough money to carry it through? ’ 

I hat condition no longer handicaps him. 
Every plan that he may make can be 
carried out to the very last degree. 

And the wonderful achievements 
evolved from his plans have staggered 
the financial and business worlds. I here 
has never been a man who could so 
thoroughly be termed a wizard. Fwery- 
thing that he does brings a golden 
stream. 

But he believes in thorough prepara- 
tion. He looks before he leaps. He goes 


Into the problems associated with his 
activities in the most minute detail 
before the order is given to go ahead. 

Within the life story of Henry Ford 
there are invaluable lessons for every 
boy. 

hirst of all, the lesson of Studiousness 
— the love of knowledge. 1 hat is 
really what has made I lenry Ford 
a great man in his field. And when 
some professor of an abstruse subject 
belittles Henry Ford's knowledge, he is 
•imply showing his own appalling 
ignorance. 

Our present method of education is in- 
clined to make our students depend too 
much on authorities. I lenry Ford learn- 
ed very early in life to think for hiimself. 

I he influence with which the average 
Ftudent comes in contact, is inclined to 
lessen his respect for his own conclusions. 
Our educational methods build leaners. 
These leaners are always looking for 
something or someone to lean on. "I hey 
are usually afraid of their own conclu- 
sions. 

Henry Ford has attained his present 
position because he newer has been a 
leaner. I fe has had the confidence to 
fight for his own conclusions and make 
them into monumental successes. 

And the clear headedness that he has 
maintained on all subjects came to his aid 
in caring for his own body. He recogniz- 
es the need for great energies. He 
understands the extraordinary value of 
enthusiasm and ambition and the deter- 
mination that accompanies them. 













NOISE 


By Dr. W. S. Urqumart, m.a., n.n., ixuir.. n.i... 
Principal Scottish Church College, Ex-V icc-Chancello 


It was stated the other day that some 
groups of people dislike noise more than 
others do, but I cannot believe that any 
one really likes noise. If any one 
asserts this, it is either because he wants 
an excuse for his laziness in trying to pul 
an end to the disturbance, or because he 
fails to distinguish between noise and 
useful sounds. You can get illustrations 
of the first attitude if you watch the 
behaviour of quiet elderly men at a 
public meeting where there is a good deal 
of disturbance from the younger .cections 
of the community. The pained looks 
upon the elderly faces is obvious, bvit it 
is too much trouble or too risky for them 
to exert their natural authority, and so in 
silence they endure the lack of silence. 
So the meaning becomes more and more 
distressful, the speaker of the evening — 
the only person authorised to make a 
noise — becomes more and more annoyed, 
the object of the meeting is frustrated 
and the peace of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is destroyed — all because 
people are too indolent to make a noise 
about noise. I hose who ought to make 
a noise abandon the field to those who 
ought not to make it. 

But it must be admitted that noise can 
be quite respectable and quite useful, for 
what is speech but a kind of noise, and 
we could not get on without speech — or 
at least we think we can’t. But there are 
some who seem to argue that because 
•’■ptech is silvern, noise — not silence — 
must be golden. So it becomes neces- 
sary to draw a distinction between noise 


r, Calcutta University. 

that IS commendable and icseful, and 
no'.se that is the oppo.sile of commend- 
able and wrose than useless. 

We approve of speech — within limits - 
bf‘cau.se it is a natural expression, because 
it observes a mean, and because it serves 



Dr. W. S. LIrquhart 


a social purpose. Do some of the noises 
of which we disapprove, fulfil these 
conditions ? 

Let us confine ourselves to the noises 
made by the vocal organs of human 
beings, and the distinctions which could 
be drawn, but are not drawn, between 
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them and speech, properly so called. 
The noise which I have in mind and 
which is different from speech, is not a 
natural mode of expression because it 
does not observe the limits of expenditure 
of energy. 1 he human voice was never 
meant, within the confines of a building, 
to serve the purposes of a factory whistle, 
and yel wc often find that when a group 
of people; get together instead of simply 
communicating their ideas to one another, 
they communicate them to the whole 
neighbourhood. Laws have recently been 
enacted against the sounding of motor 
horns, on the principle that they must 
not be used more than is necessary for 
the specific purpose of warning other 
people. They must not be used for the 
purpose of advertising to the neighbour- 
hood “1 have got a motor car, and lei: 
every one know it". Why should human 
beings be less well behaved than motor 
horns, and yet I am afraid that many 
people use their voices as if they wanted 
to call everyone’s attention to the fact 
that they have got a voice. 

Speech, which is not simply noise, 
should observe that mean between 
deficiency and excess, which is 
prescribed by good manners. It is not 
good manners to speak so softly that 
those to whom you are speaking cannot 
hear you. It Is equally impolite to shout 
so that those with whom you have no 
concern are compelled to hear you when 
they very much want not to do this. 'I he 
essence of good manners is consideration 
for others, and what I am arguing for is 
that the anpllcatlon of this rule of consi- 
deration for others will .supply that 
distinction between .epeech and mere 
noise of which we are in search. If a 
group of students e.g., find themselves 
in a college corridor or compound and 
suddenly ask themselves. Are we being 


considerate of others, they will moderate 
their voices to the extent of ceasing to 
make a noise, without thereby causing 
any diminution in the vigour and efficacy 
of their conversation. They have to 
ask themselves. Is the amount of sound 
I am producing proportionate or dispro- 
portionate to the needs of the situation? 
I he rule should be, Do not speak to 
your companion as if you were addressing 
a public meeting. Conceive that it is at 
least possible that it would be more 
advantageous for the students in the 
neighbouring class-room to hear what the 
lecturer is saying than that they should 
know that you propose to meet your 
friend at the corner of Cornwallis Street 
and Manicktolla at a certain particular 
time, or that they should be informed 
that in your opinion your friend is utterly 
foolish because he will not agree with 
your opinion on a certain subject. 
If again two acquaintances are travelling 
along with others in a railway carriage is 
it allowable, is it considerate, is it th(’ 
proper use of speech which observes the 
distinction between it and noise, to keep 
the strangers awake half the night by 
conversation between the acquaintances 
which .nay be exceedingly interesting for 
them but is utterly without intcicst for 
the strangers? 

Many other illustrations might be used, 
but 1 have said enough to show that 
while speech may be silvern, excess of 
speech, — which is equivalent to noise, -is 
certainly not golden. I he ability to 
distinguish between speech and noise i*-' 
one which ought to be cultivated very 
earnestly. 1 he distinction will be the 
more easily made, the greater is the 
growth of the spirit of consideration for 
others, and that this spirit should grow i'^ 
surely of essential importance for the 
health and welfare of society. 



CAN DEMOCRACY SUCCEED? 

By Dr. H. L. DeY, M.A., D.Sc. (London), 

Reader in Economics, University oj Dacca. 


The democratic idea is as old as 
human civilisation. Perhaps it is yet 
older than that. "I he principle of election 
in some crude form was recognised in 
the old, old, tribal stage of human hi.story 
"Phe tribal chief as well as the council of 
elders was elected by the people. We 
also find it in the ancient village com- 
munities of India. The idea blossomed 
forth in all its majesty and beauty in the 
palmy days of the Greek City-State of 
twenty-five centuries ago, where all the 
citizens had an equal share in all the 
privileges and burdens of political power. 
Then for many, many hundreds of years 
the idea kept growing on and on in the 
minds of men. The spread of Roman 
law and order, the teachings of Christ 
and Mahomet, and the French Revolution 
added more and more beauty, freshness 
and vigour to the idea of democracy. 
And. finally, the steam engine, .the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the radio and the 
aeroplane by reducing time and space 
and by increasing man’s power to pro- 
duce wealth laid a yet stronger and 
broader foundation for democracy. Its 
spirit took form and shape again in the 
nineteenth century and this time in 
England, France and America and a few 
other smaller countries in the West of 
Europe. And the belief became common 
to all mankind that in due course of time 
the democratic spirit and form of 
Government would spread far and wide 
and would cover the entire surface of the 
earth. But the war has very nearly des- 
troyed that belief. All through the past 


twenty years, the democratic order has 
been receding and dictatorship, which is 
but old kingship in a new garb, has been 
coming to be the new order of things all 
the world over. Russia, Italy, Germany, 
Turkey, and Poland have all gone over 
to the side of dictatorship. Even ip 
America and F'.ngland we find the 
advance of dictatorship in spirit and 
form and in different degrees. 

If, then, the idea of democracy has 
been known to mankind as a thing of 
beauty and glory since the early dawn 
of civilization, and if its practice has 
been tried under good auspices in two 
notable periods of man’s history, why is 
it that it has well-nigh failed and been 
checkmated in its career of expansion? 
Every thinking mind is hanuted by the 
query and mii.st be trying to find an 
answer. Whether democracy can survive 
or not in the end will depend in a large 
measure upon what each man or woman 
thinks about the answer. 

Now, the three bases on which demo- 
cracy is supported are liberty, equality 
and fraternity. But in fact these bases 
have never and nowhere been complete 
or strong and solid. In the Greek City- 
State at its best, liberty and equality were 
the privilege of a few thousand men: 
For, there were large numbers of .slaves 
and free men without privileges; and 
women had no political right. More- 
over. Athens refused to extend the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality to the 
neighbouring groups over which she had 
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power. 1 hat is why Athenian democra- 
cy failed and fell. J he modern demo- 
cracy, too, even at its best, as in 
England, France and America, has no-; 
built its three bases fully, strongly and 
well. In theory, to be sure, they are 
fully established and recognised. But 
the substance of reality has been largely 
wanting in practice. I hus, for instance, 
the liberty of opinion and action as ex- 
ercised through the vote has been greatly 
limited by certain conditions of modern 
society. Freedom of the vote at the 
elections, if it is to have any meaning at 
all, must be ba.sed on a full and correc': 
appreciation of the larger political issues 
such, for example, as those of war and 
peace, taxation and tariff, and currency 
and banking. Such an appreciation 
would depend on the possession of facts 
and on the power to analyse them and 
draw inferences from them. But, which 
facts would be served up to the public 
and the form and the manner of the 
service would depend on the newspapers. 
All newspapers, however, are party 
organs. They will give exactly tha". 
picture of facts and events and problems 
which will serve the interest of their own 
party. Moreover, all newspapers are so 
many business concerns. They cost a 
good deal of money to run. And their 
income is largely derived from the 
advertisements of big banks and firms. 
Naturally, their policy is largely guided 
by the interests of big people. The 
public, therefore, can never have the 
true facts correctly presented to it. And 
it follows that it can never form a .sound 
judgment on the main issues before it. 
The free vote, therefore, can be exercised 
not freely, but in the manner desired by 
the newspapers. And this is true even 
of fairly educated persons. Therefore, 
democracy in practice becomes not the 


Government of all by all for all, but the 
Government of all by some for some. 
And people gradually lose faith in it. 

Similarly, there is a great divorce 
between theory and fact in regard to 
equality. Every one, for instance, is 
equally entitled to the protection of the 
law courts. But a poor man often has 
not the means to have his case presented 
in an able manner. I le cannot employ 
a lawyer, at any rate a good lawyer. 
And as often as not he fails to get full 
justice. Every one, again, has the right 
to become a member of Parliament or 
even a member of the cabinet. But in 
every country there are vast numbers of 
men who cannot have the education and 
wealth to win at the elections. For one 
MacDonald we f^hall have at least a 
hundred Baldwins or Chamberlains or 
Irwins. Eton or Harrow and Oxford or 
Cambridge alone can give the pass-port 
to the cabinet. But only the sons of the 
wealthy can have the privilege of going 
up to the.se places in order to achiev< 
what has been called the distinction of 
effortless superiority. 

Where, equality is absent, fraternity 
can nev r grow. Inequality breeds class 
divisions. Contempt and jealously, 
snobbishness and dcficnce ever keep on 
widening the gulf between one class and 
another. C.onflict, instead of harmony, 
becomes the rule in a democratic .state. 

We have now gone into the quality of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, all three 
of which are well known principles of 
democracy. But, there are two other 
essential conditions of democracy which 
need to be stressed. One is that there 
must be an agreement at least a 
tacit agreement, among all sections 
of the society about fundamental social 
and economic institutions. The majority 
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must continue to believe that they are 
essentially just and fair. But if they begin 
to think that these institutions are the 
true causes of absence of equality and 
liberty, and if, for that reason^ they want 
to abolish them, then a breakdown is in- 
evitable. 'I'hus, to take an instance, 
if labour in England got into power again 
and if it wanted to socialise land, factor- 
ies, banks, mines etc., in order to establish 
eccnornic equality and thereby also social 
and political equality, it will provoke an 
armed conflict with capital. And com- 
munism or fascism will replace the 
present democracy according as labour 
cr capital wins the victory. 

I he second condition is that there shall 
be no external conflict with some other 
nation. For, democracy is a Government 
by discussion and agreement. Its process 
is slow. Its action is feeble. It is very 
much like Hamlet debating the question 
‘to be or not to be’. Bxit a crisis like a 
war demands promptness and vigour in 
action above everything else. And, 
therefore, in .such a situation dictator.«!hip 
quickly takes the place of democracy. 
Even when peace comes, the spirit of 
dictatorship is kept alive and its practice 
may be established again and again. 
I'he last two decades of history have 
clearly shown up this weakness of 
democracy. 

We have now answered the question; 
‘why has democracy failed?’ We are 


also in a position to answer the further 
question, how can democracy succeed?’ 
Our answer here will be stated in a series 
of propositions, which are the conditions 
of democracy's success: 

(o) 1 1 here must be a large measure of 
equality m wealth, education and leisure 
among the different classes of the popula- 
tion. I his will give meaning and sub- 
stance to the principle of political 
equality. This implies a better distribu- 
tion of wealth and a freer system of 
education, primary, secondary and higher. 

(h) I here should bt an impartial news 
jervice. 1 his can be done by an official 
cr semi-official organisatioi on the lines 
of the British Broadcasting service. 

(c) Fundamental economic institutions 
like land, mines, key industries, banks, 
and railways should be owned by the 
Stale and run on business principles 
under State control. This will make them 
instruments of national service instead of 
tools of private interests. 

(d) Peace between nation and nation 
must be cultivated in all ways. For one 
thing, there should be more and more 
support and loyalty for the League of 
Nations. For another thing, there should 
be unfettered exchange of ideas, goods, 
travellers, and scholars between different 
nations. 

If these conditions are satisfied, it is 
likely that democracy may yet succeed in 
helping man to fulfil his destiny on earth. 



IS INDIA GETTING POORER ? 

By B. R. Sen, i.c.s. 


Is it correct that in pre-British days 
India was greatly rich and under the 
British rule she is getting daily impover- 



B. R. Sen, i.c.s. 

ished. 1 he notion that India was a com- 
paratively wealthy country in pre-British 
days is founded largely on the accounts 
of European travellers sitruck with the 
grandeur and display of the Moghul 
Courts, such as Conli who wrote that the 
inhabitants of the country “sleep upon 
silken mattresses on beds mounted with 
gold”. * Ihe abundant supply of spices 

* Morel ind- India at the death of Akbar, 
Page 255. 


and other products which commanded 
high prices in the markets of Europe 
encouraged this notion. The influx of the 
precious metals which the European 
merchants brought in to buy commodities 
for the European markets gave rise to 
exaggerations such as the statement of Sir 
Ihomas Roe that “Europe bleedeth to 
enrich Asia”, x 1 he precious metals Im-- 
ported into India was partly used up in 
coinage and partly employed in the more 
costly cotton and silk fabrics and in dis- 
play on animals and conveyances and 
other luxuries. The balance of the preci- 
ous metals was stored up in circumstances 
which prevented their employment in 
productive works. 1 he prevailing in- 
security and internal disorder and the 
absence of the banking habit and facili- 
ties for safe and sound investment were 
largely responsible for this practice. Ihc 
expenditure of the Stale was in the main 
confined to purposes of defence and 
the maintenance of internal order. 
I'he hoards of the Moghul Emperors 
were consequently enormous and impres- 
sed the imagination of the travellers who 
popularised the idea that India was a 
country wealthy beyond their dreams. (1) 

Absence of Statistics 

For an accurate comparison of the 
wealth and national income of a country 

X Tlic notion goes back to tl»c Roman (lay^ 
Pliny lamented the arminl drain to India winch 
amounted to £ 458,000. 

(1) Vincent Smith estimated Aklnr’s accimin 
lutinna Rl £40 million. See Moreland- India at 
the death of Akbar, page 254. 
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in different periods it is necessary to have 
reliable statistics. In India it is difficult 
to find reliable statistics even in the early 
period of the British Administration not 
to speak of the Moghul period. There 
are nevertheless certain economic indices 
from which reasonable conclusions may 
be drawn 

Poverty of the Masses 

At the outset it is necessary to guard 
against a mentality which views every- 
thing in the past in a romantic light and 
disparages everything in the present. Il 
is this mentality which has induced many 
Indians to believe readily that a hundred 
and fifty years ago poverty was unknown 
in this country and that people had 
enough to eat, drink and clothe them- 
selves with and famines and pestilence 
never visited the land, '1 he truth, 
however, was otherwise. “1 have no 
doubt”, says Mr. Moreland ‘‘that frugal 
and parsimonious nobles could be found 
at the Courts, and that individual peasants 
or artisans may have been prosperous or 
even wealthy, but the broad facts remain 
that the ma.ss of the nobles were stupid 
in luxury and that the ma.ss of the people 
were miserably poor, poorer even than 
they are to-day ’’ *. We have Sir 
Thomas Roc’s account who said that 
‘‘ I he people of India live as fishes do in 
the sea — the great ones eat up the little. 
For first the farmer robs the peasant, the 
gentleman robs the farmer, the greater 
robs the lesser, and the King robs all. 

In 1624 Della Valle pointed out that in 
Surat people kept large establishments 
because “the people were numerous, 
wages were very low and slaves cost 
practically nothing to keep . The con- 

* M()rft1and-/nf//V/ at the Mh of Ahhar. 

pa.^^e 254. 


dition of the common people in these re- 
gions, according to another European 
traveller of those times, “is exceed- 
ingly miserable, wages are low. work- 
men get one regular meal a day; the 
heui^e.s are wretched and practically un- 
furnished, and people have not sufficient 
covering to keep warm in winter.” 

Agriculture in Mediaeval India 

I he wealth and income of a country 
largely depend on its agriculture, indus- 
try and trade. What was the state of 
Indian agriculture in pre-British days 
when it formed the mainstay of 
the economic structure of the country? 
No accurate account is available in any 
of ihc' books handed down to us but it is 
beyond di.spulc that agriculture in those 
time:-, wa.s .?till in the ‘‘subsi.stence stage”. 
'\ he cultivators ordinarily grew just enough 
to secure for themselves a bare minimum 
cf .subsistence, '\ here was no wide 
market where they could dispose cf their 
products at a profitable price. I he range 
of prevailing prices was too low to 
induce them to take up large scale 
farming. The implements used were of 
the crudest type. I here was no incen- 
tive to increa.sed exertion, for the agricul- 
turists could scarcely keep the increased 
yield to them.sclves. 

Slave Labour 

Agriculture in those days was carried 
on in many parts of India with slave 
labour. I he labourers and servants were 
not free to choose their masters, but were 
bound to work for the cultivator or 
cultivators to whom they were assigned 
by the custom or tradition of the village 
in which they were born. In 1842 the 
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Commission on Slavery reported that in 
some districts of Bengal agricultural slaves 
were sold with the land. 

* “Of the extent to which Slavery pre- 
vails in those districts of the province of 
Bengal, which lie to the south of the 
Ganges, we have little specific informa- 
tion. What does exist appears to be 
almost exclusively of the domestic kind, 
and to be confined to the houses of 
Mahomedans; most of the respectable 
families of w'hich persuasion probably 
have servants of this description. 1 his 
is the case particularly among the Maho- 
rnedan Aymadars of Burdwan, who have, 
according to their circumstances, from I 
to 20 Slaves each, the generality of 
whom are the descendants of persons 
who were purchased in infancy in the 
famine of 1 700, but others have continued 
from father to son for two and three 
hundred years in the same families. 

In the (jty of Calcutta the majority of 
the Mahomedan, Portuguese, Armenian, 
Parsee, and jew inhabitants possess 
Slaves. 

In the districts of Bengal lying beyond 
the Ganges Slavery prevails to a great 
extent. 

In Chittagong all the Mahomedan 
families of respectability usually possess 
Slaves. A Mahomedan landholder of this 
district, whom we examined, is the pro- 
prietor of 24 hereditory Musslumc*’"* 
Slaves; yet we are informed that the 
Hindu Slaves are even more numerous 
than those of the Moslem faith. 

In I ipperah the Slaves are supposed 
constitute a fourth of the population one 
family frequently possessing from lO to 
25 families of Slaves; and there being no 

- TIm* cliJiptfr DrfailM nf lieiiiffl Sltireiy, 
3 - 4 . 


family of respectability, either Hindu or 
Mahomedan, that has not at least one 
family of Slaves attached to it. 

In Dacca Jelalpore most of the better 
classes of people own Slaves. 

In Mymensingh all the great zemindars 
have slaves in proportion to their wealth, 
who are settled upon their estates. One 
landholder, a lady, whose agent we 
examined, possesses 1400 slaves of this 
description. In many estates these Slaves 
compose the greater part of the cultiva- 
tors. Even persons who live upon small 
salaries, such as clerks and accountants 
have generally 5 or 6 slaves. 

In Rajshahy most persons of respccl 
ability, both Hindu and Mahemednrs, 
have domestic slaves, which are here 
supposed to constitute two-sixleenlhs oi* 
three-sixteenths of the entire population. 

In Rurgpore and Gowalpara, among th». 
domestics, both male and female, thert 
are many slaves, especially towarck- 
Assam, and every where along the north 
ern frontier. Among tht: Garrows the 
Slaves form about two-fifths of the whole 
population, and almost entirely belong to 
the chiefs, by whom they were formerly 
led to war. I hese Slaves were ont only 
distinguished for their obedience, but 
for their courage also, as freedom was a 
leward often bestowed on such as (.xhi- 
bited valour. 

In Dinagepore the number of Slaves ’s 
very small. Seme children were purchasr*.! 
during the famine of 1769-70, and the 
scarcity of 1788, in order rather to keep 
them from starving than with a view to 
profit ”. 

"I'he Commissioners thought it prob 
able that in the United Provinci-; 
“something of the kind prevailed uf) 
to the period at which they wer' 
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brought under British rule”. ‘‘During 
the Government of the Nawabs the peo- 
ple on each estate were held in a great 
measure to be adscripti glebac\ In 
Azamgar the low caste villagers were still 
required to render the landholders many 
personal services. In Kumaun no free 
labour was procurable, but the ‘‘slaves of 
the plough” were dislinguished from 
domestic slavery. In Southern India “the 
greater part cf the labouring classes of 
the people have from time immemorial 
been in a state of acknowledged bondage 
in which they continue to the present 
time.” 

Lack of Irrigation 

1 he success and development of agri- 
culture in India depend primarily on a 
careful and well planned system of 
irrigation, The unequal rainfall over the 
country, its irregular distribution through 
the season, its liability to failure or 
serious deficiency make agriculture 
without well-planned irrigation a more 
or less gamble in India. While the 
advantages of irrigation were recog- 
nised in theory in the Moghul times 
very little was accomplished in practice. 
Akbar directed his provincial Governors 
to be energetic in ‘‘the making of resur- 
voirs, wells, watercourses, gardens, 
earais, and other pious foundations,” but 
there was no special organisation for the 
purpose and no detailed regulations were 
Issued. It is true that certain canals were 
ccrstructed in Northern India by some 
Emperors, specially in the Delhi dlslrlcls, 
either for irrigation or for supply of the 
wants of large cities and the fountains 
and baths of the imperial palaces, but it 
is only under the British rule, as will be 
shown later, that a systematic policy of 
irrigation was undertaken by Govern- 
ment. 


Exorbitant Land Revenue Demand 

In an agricultural country, the distribu- 
tion of income is largely influenced by 
the system of land revenue assessment. 
What was the share of the peasant s in- 
come which the Government claimed In 
India in those days ? During the time of 
Akbar the slate demand was the equiva- 
lent of one-third of the gross produce of 
the .c.oil in Northern India and in Southern 
India the proportion was higher. 1 he 
share claimed by Akbar was in itself 
high judged by the standard of his 
Moslem predecessors with the exception 
cf Alauddin Khiliji who demanded one- 
half. 1 he severity of Akbar’s assessment 
will be at once apparent to anyone who 
is familiar with iht: level of rents in 
Northern India. If the value of the pro- 
duce rent is calculated in terms of 
modern money,* Akbar’s revenue demand 
for the three provinces of Allahabad, 
Agra, and Delhi was as follows: — 


Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

Jowar 

Linseed 

Rape 

Sugarcane 


Rupees per acre 
17 to 20 

11.5 to 13.5 

10.5 to 12 
7 to 10 

8.5 to 10.25 
9 to 10.75 

36.5 to 42.25 


These rates were for the crop and not 
for the year. A peasant had to pay, for 
instance, about four rupees on an acre 
producing inferior millet, but 10 or 12 
rupees more in the second half of the year 
if he followed it with a crop of gram. A 
rental demand of this kind is unthinkable 

* T.iUiiiij a I'lipi'e of .VkbarV days to cost a 
Uca.'-sint at least as imicli prodiico as 7 nipoos cost 
in 1910 12- Aforcland -/////m of fht> tlenfh nf 
Alhiir. ])a^c 131-132. 
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to-day. Mr. Moreland finds by calculating 
the revenue which would be due at 
Akbar’s rates on the crops now grown in 
the country when they were in force, that 
the average sum which was claimed in 
those days on an acre of occupied land 
exceeded the present average rent rate 
by nearly 100 per cent. * Nor was the 
excessive revenue all that the peasants 
had to pay. 'There were various kinds 
of abwabs and cesses for which the 
peasants received no corresponding 
benefit or return. 

Low Prices of Agricultural Products 

(The markets for agricultural products 
were extremely limited in those days on 
account of the difficulties of transporta- 
tion and communication. Differences in 
prices between different places were 
enormous and there was no adequate 
commercial organisation to buy up the 
surplus products of the peasants. 
When the money income was so low 
the consumption of goods manufac- 
tured in the country or imported from 
outside was necessarily limited. The 
early efforts of the merchants of foreign 
countries to push on the sale of their 
commodities in the Indian market were 
frustrated by the low purchasing power 
of the mass of the people. 

Industries in Mediaeval India 

■The study of Indian industries in pre- 
British days is rendered difficult by the 
lack of contemporary literature on the 
subject. The account of the XII Subhas 
in the Ain-i-Akhari deals with mineral 
and industrial products but the informa- 
tion it gives is far from exhaustive. 
Abul Fazal like the European travel- 

* Moreland ha^es liis (•.■ilcnlntiona on Oie 
result of the crops ^rovvn in tlie year 1915-16 in 
Mio four districts of llie Meenil divis'ion- /«r//// 
o/ f/tp fhnth of Akhnr, pa^e 153. 


lers devoted his attention mainly to the 
limited classes of goods which could bear 
the heavy cost of transport to Europe 
and not to the articles that were 
generally consumed by the people. 
Speaking generally it may be said that 
India during the Muhammadan rule was 
very nearly self-supporting and that her 
imports were limited to certain metals 
and raw materials together with a number 
of articles of luxury required for con- 
sumption by a very small proportion of 
her population. TThe industries pursued 
in India were in general based on the 
supplies of raw material afforded by the 
land. Of the industries noted by the 
Europeans in the Moghul period as also 
in the early British period the most im- 
portant were the textitle manufactures — 
such as silk and cotton goods. 

The Silk Industry 

So much has been written regarding the 
decay of the silk industry that many 
people believe it to have been an import- 
ant feature of the economic life of the 
country during an indefinite number of 
centuries. 1 his view is certainly exagge- 
rated. T'h. Moreland says, “Silk weaving 
was a minor industry in the times of 
Akbar and the subsequent deca> on 
which so much stress has been laid did 
not affect the weaving industry so much 
as the production of the raw material . 
It is when the European merchants took 
an Interest in Indian silk that there was 
a great expansion in the production of 
raw silk and silk stuffs. I he industry 
declined with the decline in the European 
demand. 

The Cotton Industry 

The most widespread of the manufar 
turing industries was the cotton industry 
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1 here is no doubt that India was self- 
supporting in the matter of cotton cloth 
and that she had an export trade in this 
article. Judged by modern standard, the 
volume of the export trade was very 
small. Only finer articles capable of 
bearing heavy cost of transport could be 
exported in those days. The value of the 
export of cotton piece goods from Bengal 
between 1772 and 1780 averaged a little 
over half a million pounds. So much 
emphasis has been laid upon this export 
that people have been led to believe that 
the country has been made poorer by the 
loss of this export trade. We shall see 
later what a remarkable expansion both 
in volume and in value of India’s export 
trade took place in the 19th century when 
India got in touch with the world’s 
markets and how amply it repaid the loss 
under this head. 

Mineral Production in Mediaeval 
India 

I he mineral industries in India in 
those days were very imperfectly deve- 
loped. I he metals chiefly consumed in 
the country were quick silver, tin, lead, 
zinc, copper and iron. 1 he first four of 
these were mainly imported; the 
Southern India obtained copper from 
overseas, but the Northern India depend- 
ed on supplies locally mined; while prac- 
tically the whole country had to rely on 
its own resources in regard to iron. I he 
production of copper and iron were not 
organised on a large scale, but individuals 


set up small furnaces in places where 
ore and fuel were available and aban- 
doned them when the supply of either 
was exhausted. I he price of copper was 
prohibitive. It is recorded that a lb. of 
copper cost a peasant in the Moghul times 
84 lbs. of wheat as against 16 lbs. in 
1910-12; a lb, of iron cost 10 lbs. of wheat 
in Akbar’s time as against a little over 
3 lbs. in 1914. I he peasants had then to 
pay more than five times for copper and 
more than three times for iron which 
they required for utensils or implements 
than they do now. No coal and petroleum 
industries had then come into existence 
and no systematic survey h.id been un- 
dertaken to explore the pcssibilities for 
the utilisation of India’s mineral wealth 

Foreign Trade in Mediaeval India 

I he foreign trade was confined to 
costly luxuries only before the advent of 
railways and steamships in India. Slow- 
moving boats and carts were the only 
means of conveyance and it is not sur- 
prising that trade was almost insignificant 
in volume and value. 1 here are no re- 
liable statistics regarding the volume and 
value of the trade of India with other 
countries in the Mohamedan period. But 
the fact that the external trade of 
India was confined to articles like spices, 
cotton piece goods and raw silk and silk 
manufactures is a sufficient indication of 
its limited nature. 

{To he continued). 



SPORTS FOR GIRLS 


By Miss P. Annamma 


Future mothers of our children need 
physical education no less than men. 
Like men, women also should be well 
equipped for the struggle of life. It is 
highly necessary that the Indian woman 
should be strong, brave and independent 
physically as well as spiritually. Vital 
wemanhood, in this sense is a nation s 
greatest asset. 

It is deplorable that we in India do not 
encourage sports among our girls. Sports 
are not an object in themselves, not a 


pale and sickly. Sport was commonly 
thought to be unbecoming to girls, besid- 
es being vulgar and immodest. I hey 
were doomed behind the purdah. here 
are many even at present who believe 
that sports endanger both beauty and 
feminine charm of cur women. Besides 
this, another serious draw back in popu- 
larising sport is the traditional conservat- 
ism of the Indian woman, which stand in 
the way of her emancipation. She restricts 
her life purely to the activities and inter- 


MUSSOLINl SAYS 

want all Italy to participate in sports and out-of-door exercises, 
to recognize the value of sports as a means of the physical upbuilding 
and the moral uplifting of a nation, 

**We have not yet been able to exploit completely, mentally or 
physically, the potentiality of man. 

** During my life I have always tried to k^ep active the body as 
well as the brain in order to obtain from both the maximum yield 
possible.” 


game or an cnt(?rtainmcnt, but a means 
of developing discipline, strength of 
character and muscle in a nation for 
whom the problem of national defense is 
immediate and vital. 

Prior to the introduction of English edu* 
catipn, sports in general occupied only an 
insignificant place in India’s interest. 
Women did not exercise at all. The 
poor at least worked in the kitchen. But 
the rich, idled away their time growing 


csls of her home and family. 

Modern education is sweeping aside 
many of these cobwebs. Conlacl 
with the civilised world is making a gre'at 
change in the psychology of the Indiaii 
weman. She has begun to cast off the 
chains of tradition and the unhealthy 
purdah. At present a revolution iu 
women’s ideas is sweeping across Indi’ 
like an invincible, all-devouring wave uf 
rejuvenation. The Indian woman 
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carding the purdah turns her face from 
the Orient to the West. Meditation 
gives place to action, words to decision, 
intellectuality to practicability. 

1 he Indian woman has already taken 
her first step toward emancipation. But, 
she has not yet taken her sporl.s seriously. 

The physical development of the 
Indian woman is as essential for our 
national regeneration as any other pro- 


Physical culture ought to begin in 
school and should be part of the school 
work. But, it should be in keeping with 
feminine physique. I he exercises given 
to the girls are to be well-chosen. The 
drill should consist of Swedish exercises, 
broad, long and high jumps, disc and 
javelin throwing, racing, hurdles and 
twirnming. I his training should be con- 
tinued even outside of school during 


TYPICAL SCHOOL GIRLS IN JAPAN TO-DAY 



Mtss Kl'MIKO 

'\li" IS well kimwM ;is i 
I iniiuM-. 


Mtss TOM IK A AT AKA 

j»t)|)iil,n- \%iili lonnis 


gramme. It is absolutely nectssary to 
popularise feminine sports among our 
girls. Educational authorities are to take 
up the matter seriously. 


holidays and vacations. Camps for girls 
mus:l be organised at the sea shore, in 
the mountains and in the woods. 

Organisations similai to those of Boy 
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Scouts should be started for girls, to in 
culcate in them discipline, comradeship 
and love for strenuous life. 

Unless we keep our body active, we 
cannot keep our brain active. An active 
nation has to develop physical activity 
among its women. In all the European 
countries without a single exception and 
in Japan sports have, so to say, become 
a mania with the women. And that goes 
a long way in a nation’s material and 
moral progre.ss. But, India shuts herself 
out from the rest of the civilised and 


progressive nations, so long as the women 
are shut up in purdah behind the kitchen 
walls. 

I he great American philosopher Wil- 
liam James has said that “Our physical 
and mental faculties would yield an in- 
finitely greater amount of efficiency than 
we can possibly imagine, if they are more 
perfectly co-ordinated”. 

I'herefore, we ought to encourage 
sporls in our youths and more particular- 
ly at the present time in our girls. A vital 
womanhood is the nation’s greatest asset. 


FARADAY 

HIS WORK AND ACHIEVEMENTS* 

Bt/ Du. N. R, 'PaWDR, B.A., M.SC., (Bombay), Ph.D. (Lond.), A. Inst. F. 


At a lime when England was at war 
with France in order to maintain balance 
of power in Europe, and Napoleon’s 
ambitions were surging high, events were 
shaping towards a great scientific disco- 
very. In a small room in Albemarle 
Street, London, an English scientist dis- 
covered what is known as ‘electromagne- 
tic induction.’ J his was in 1831, and 
the genius behind it was Michael Farady. 

I o-day, a layman cannot say whal an 
'electromagnetic induction’ is. But he 
may probably be able to tell you what a 
dynamo means. For, there are hundreds 
of such — dynamos in busy places as not 
to escape attention of an inquisitive mind. 
Dynamo is, in fact, the principle of 
‘electromagnetic induction’ translated into 
everyday precepto. Who could have 
thought in those days of Victorian 
period that this apparently simple 


principle of Faraday would develop into 
such proportions as to be beyond recog- 
nition? Faraday never did. He was 
more or less content with the discovery 
of the new phenomenon. It was left to 
others later on to translate this principle. 

A coil of wire moving across a magne- 
tic field develops an electric current 
while in motion. This was a vtry 
important discovery and is known as the 
phenomenon of ‘electromagnetic induc- 
tion’. Dynamo is a contrivance by which 
electricty is generated in this way. For 
more than fifty years now that the dynamo 
has entered into every electrical genera- 
tion plant small or big. You may see a 
power station with its large wheels 
incessantly turning huge water pipes 
pouring water over its turbines, and long 

* BfiKed upon ‘Faraday’ by Thomas Maiti" 
Duckworth, Dondon. 
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overhead cables connecting it with various 
distant places. Running through all this 
net work of wires, is the incessant flow 
of electrical energy generated night and 
day by the dynamos of the power station. 
But behind these and hidden to all 
external appearances are the moving 
coils of wire and the achitvt ments of 
Faraday. 



Mini\KL F\K\n\v 


Michael Faraday was born in the yt'ar 
1791, at a place not far away from the 
heart of London. I le had a very humble 
parentage, his father being an ordinary 
village blacksmith. His mother, indiistri- 
011 .S and intelligent as .“^he wa.s, had never 
received any education, but was a lady 
of good sense and alway.** took interest 
and pride in the achievements of her son. 
On account of poor health, Faradys 
father did not live long to see any feature 
of his son’s scientific career. 

Brought up, as all other children of his 
class are in not uncommon circumstances 


and surroundings, no one would have 
thought that Faraday would rise to that 
remarkable eminence which is so highly 
cheri.shed these days by so many of simi- 
lar profession in England. .4 he extremely 
pour circumstances of his father compel- 
led Faraday to earn his living at the early 
age of thirteen, and this he did by serving 
as a newspaper boy and later as a book- 
binder’.s assistant. In the latter capacity, 
he got an opportunity /to show his scienti- 
fic tendencies. In Mr. George Rieban’s 
.‘hop, where he handled books for 
binding, he took down notes from the 
books he found interesting and discussed 
the relevant topics with his friends 
cul.«idr. He was fortunate in having 
amor'g the.se friends Mr. J. Huxtable and 
Benjamin Abbot, with both of whom, he 
came in contact while attending evening 
Itc.lures of Mr. J. ratum on mechanics, 
electricity etc. I he former was « medical 
student and the latter a man of belter 
I ducation and wider knowledge. 

1 le obtained his first scien ific-employ- 
ment as a labratory assistant of that 
famous chemist Sir Humphrey Davy at 
the Royal Institution. I he circumstances 
leading to this employment are very 
interesting and speak of Faraday’s inlen.se 
love of scientific pursuit irrespective of 
dignity. In order to end his profession 
of bookbinder s assistant, he wrote one 
day a letter to Sir H. Davy expressing 
his desire to serve in the Royal Institution, 
enclosing in support, the notes he had 
prepared of all the lectures he had so far 
attended. Davy was induced to employ 
him immediately. but opportunity 
came only later, that is in 1813 and 
Faraday took advantage of it without 
wasting time over details of salary. Ac- 
ceptance of this was the beginning of his 
productive scientific career. 
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A few months after his engagement at 
the Royal Institution, he was asked to 
accompany Davy on a “Journey of Scien- 
tific F^nquiry” through Europe. During 
the tour, Farady for most of the time 
assisted Davy actively in his investigations 
and it was like the lime spent at a foreign 
Univesrity, for he gained working know- 
ledge of important European languages. 
He added also to his scientific achieve- 
ments. It was a tour of about eighteen 
months. 


Among his reserches on chemistry, 
may be mentioned the formation of some 
compounds of carbon with chlorine and 
hydrogen. His skill in experimental 
manipulation and laboratory technique was 
superb and this enabled him to achieve 
results contemplated without much loss of 
lime. He undertook in collaboration with 
a famous surgical-instrument-maker a re- 
search on the alloys of steel and this led 
to the adoption of cne sample in the 
manufacture of razors though not on a 



FaKADAV in the ROA^AL iNSniiniON 


After he resumed his duties at the 
Royal Institution in 1815, a period of 
intense scientific activity began. '\ he 
management had now given him the titlt, 
of the ‘Superintendent of the Apparatus 
though there was practically no change in 
his duties. He had his first experiences 
at lecturing in the year 1816. In the 
experiments that Davy did to evolve the 
miner’s safety lamp, Farady rendered 
valuable assistance. About the .same time 
he began to contribute to scientific 
journals, his subjects being then mostly 
of a chemical nature. 


commercial scale. It is .said that a SheffieM 
firm had presented Farady with a razor 
prepared out of his steel. At the instance 
of Davy, he .succeeded in liquifying under 
pressure, the gases like chlorine hydrate, 
sulpher dioxide, ammonia etc. In the 
course of these experiments an explosion 
occured which drove .some pices of glass 
into his eyes. Later on, during the 
introduction of gas-lighting in London, 
.some technical problems arose which 
were referred to Farady and during 
investigations of these he isolated by 
skilful research an important substance 
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called benzene, named by Farady orgin- 
ally as ‘bicarburate of hydrogen. I he 
significance of this product in coaltar 
industry is well-known to chemists. 

Researches mentioned so far were in 
connection with physical and chemical 
problems, but he occasionally migrated 
towards electricity and magnetism. 1 he 
first serious experiment he thought of was 
the movement of conductor carrying 
current in a magnetic field. I It succeeded 
in this in the year 1821. His enthusiasm 
following the success was remarkable for 
his brother-in-law Mr. George Barnard, 
who was near by heard him to remark 
‘do you see? do you see? do you see, 
George?” as the conductor began to 
move. I he experiments on ‘electro- 
magnetic induction' which made him 
famous and for which the industrialists as 
well as every civilised man and woman 
have to thank him, were begun in the 
year 1831. 1 he first inklings of this 

remarkable phenomenon weie obtained 
when Farady detected transient deflec 
tions in a galvanometer connected to a 
coil of wire in the vicinity of another. 
But not until he improvised an apparatus 
with coil of wire and a magnet that he 
could confirm his results. Only the 
relative motion of one with respect to the 
other caused these currents to flow. 
These are known as induced currents 
and as mentioned before, they are the 
origin of modern dynamo. 

During the two years 183.3-34, rarada> 
occupied himself with experiments on 
the chemical action of electricity. I his 
fubject which has been termed ‘electro- 
chemistry’ showed that a solution when 
decomposed by the passage of electricity, 
gave products of decomposition propor- 
tional to the quantity of electricity passed. 
1 his discovery can be said to be respon- 


sible for laying the foundations of modern 
science. I'araday tried his hands at 
several other things and in almost every- 
thing, he succeeded in getting what he 
( xp< cted. 



Dr. N. R. T.wvde. 


I lonours began to come in for him. Ir. 
1832. he received from Oxford the 
honorary degree of D.C..L. dhree years 
later he was one of the Royal Medallists 
and this honour was followed some years 
afterwards by the award of Copley Medal 
of the Royal Society. About 1833, he 
was made Fullerian Professor of 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution. This 
last office carried with it, more honours 
for him in several other capacities. I he 
Royal Society had, however, recognised 
h’s merits much earlier, i.e. in 1824, by 
creating birn a Fellow. 
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Faraday married Sara Barnard, the 
daughter of a silversmith in 1821. Hct 
was provided with quarters in one part 
of the premises of the Royal Institution. 
His marriage was a happy one. As 
Faradays had no children, they took a 
young niece of theirs aged te n years to 
leave with them. I his was in 1826. He 
was playful with children but found little 
time to read for relaxation outside his 
scientific pursuits. 

He retired from the Royal Institution in 
1835, though he continued his researches 
up to a late age, almost up to 1862, with 
a break of four years from 1840-44, on 


account of breakdown in health. He was 
offered the presidency of the Royal 
Society in the year 1857, but declined to 
accept the new responsibility. From 
1865, his powers began to wane gradually 
and passing through an infirmity of two 
years he ultimately passed away on 
August, 26, 1867. 

His was a life of unceasing activity and 
of outstanding achievements, which 
contributed to the welfare of humanity. 
He will ever be remembered by succes- 
sive generations as a pioneer in science, 
the science which has added to more 
material wealth than many victories in 
war could achieve. 


IN MY LIBRARY 

By P. G. Abraham, m.a. (Oxon). 


Books collected through a number of 
yeais will carry with them many memori* 
es and emotions. They will register pas.s 
ing enthusiasm, forgotten episodes of 
one’s life, and — if the collector is a real 
lover of good literature — many permanent 
additions to one’s literary admirations. If 
the library does not actually indicate one’s 
spiritual piogress, it will at least reveal 
In its totality the various and ofu •» 
Incongruous elements of one’s personality. 
1 here are those who punctiliously refu.se 
to buy a bcok for their liberary unless 
it satisfies a fastidiously high standard. 
Libraries such as theirs will be ideal 
places for training the taste of the student, 
but they will be colourless and will lack 
that delightful peculiarity of personality 
which we associate with intimate friend- 
ship. 

f-.iving as we do in this modern age 


wh( n books arc so cheap, we find it casv 
to fall back on books as an inexpensive 



P. G. Abraham 

and pleasant way of spending an odd 
half hour or .sometimes — in this countr\ 
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of long distances — days spent in railway 
travel. Imagine what a fortune a traveller 
in the Middle Ages would have had to 
spend if he wished to equip himself with 
as much reading matter as any of us 
would ordinarily stock ourselves with on 
a day’s railway journey. It is an amusing 
speculation to guess whether Chaucer 
would have chosen an Agatha Christie or 
an Edgar Wallce or a P. G. Wodchouse 
volume on his Continental trips if he lived 
in this age, or whether he would have 
provided himself with portable volumes of 
the works of Boccaccio or of “Frunceys 
Petrark, the laureat poete”. Would he 
on the whole have gained in political 
value to us if. instead of the illuminated 
manuscripts of his age — ! do not think 
there is any proof or likelihood of his 
having carried any such with him- he 
had continued himself with the exploits 
of the inimitable Jeeves or the triumphs 
of the host of detectives who stalk over 
the pages of a large proportion of the 
“literary ” output today? Personally, I 
cannot help thinking that the author of 
“Canterbury 1 ales ’ would have relished 
to the full the vast gallery of characters 
in contemporary fiction. And perhaps 
Sir I hopas would have appeared in 
a plus four suit with a magnifying glass 
and a keen eye searching for cigarette 
ends in a room with all doors locked 
from inside with a corpse present and 
the criminal missing. 

Whatever the ultimate spiritual value of 
modern cheap literature, a certain num- 
ber of such is sure to dribble through 
from our lighter preoccupations into the 
sedate company of our literary heroes. 
As I pass my eyes over my shelves in 
s-'carch of such interlopers, tjiey light upon 
Ihe Ghost »T rain,” — than which could 
there be a finer volume to pass time in 
railway compartment? And near by 


in paper covers is “Ihe Wicked 
Marquis” of Oppenheim, no better nor 
worse than other lucubrations of his. 
Oppenheim, I think, is the ideal reading 
for railway travelling in India. He is so 
unreal and unconvincing, and the brilli- 
ant sunshine of the Riviera where most 
of his characters hatch and execute their 
plots in smart society has its counterpart 
in the sweltering sun of the unending 
stretches of this continent. Now that 1 
come to think of it, 1 cannot remember 
having read an Oppenheim outside a 
railway train. But it is not the wicked 
and the dull alone who attain the 
.suffrage of the traveller by the railway 
train. One of the most literary professors 
1 knew remarked once that it was impos- 
sibli: for him to read Milton with pleasure 
in a railway train, btxausc the monoton- 
ous regularity of the sounds interfered 
with his appreciation of the grand 
majesty of Milton’s intricate music in his 
highly elaborated verse paragraphs. On 
the same principle, I should say that the 
most appropriate poetical reading for 
trains is the ultra-modern school of poets, 
including E. E. Cummings, RoberL 
Graves and Laura Riding. Of books 
having a claim to literary value, picked 
up from a railway book-stall, 1 have a 
collection of (X Henry’s short stories. 
O. Henry’s careful plots with their sur- 
prise endings and vigorous writing keep 
the attention from being distracted by 
the shifting panorama seen through the 
windows. 

1 lolidays are responsible for an accu- 
mulation of a varied assortment of books. 
“Love and Mr. Lewisham, ” for me, will 
always be fragrant with the wind among 
the pine trees of a Swiss health resort. 
And how 1 discovered Kipps and enjoy- 
ed his company in a Paris Hotel is a 
circumstance I like to linger on when I 
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remember Wells. In fact, 1 like to put 
it to my readers that it helps us to ap- 
preciate an author more if we read his 
several books in different countries and 
in varying circumstances. '\ here is some- 
thing fitting in the fact that more often 
than not when one wishes to read an 
English classic on the mainland of 
Europe, one can do so only within the 
paper-covered editions of Tauchnitz. 'I o 
read a Tauchnitz Tagore or a 1 auchnitz 
Galsworthy is probably to delve deeper 
into the profundities of these typical 
Indian and English writers. An orderly 
mind, a severely regular, symmetrical 
taste, will insist on appropriate reading 
fer appropriate occasions. . I hey would 
perhaps prescribe W. W. Jacobs for a 
voyaging holiday, Cobbett for a walking 
tour and Conrad for a visit to the China 
Seas. But 1 have learnt the opposite 
lesson of finding pleasure in the con- 
trasts of book and environment on a holi- 
day which are forced on me by the 
exif-encies of travel. 1 he only appro- 
priate choice I have made was when I 
suddenly resolved during a few hours 
stay in Naples to read Lytton’s Last 
Days of Pompeii’* and bought a 
Tauchnitz copy from a shop there. 

Apart from these accidental arrivals in 
the library, there is the massed phanalx 
of the books which one acquires for 
serious reading, of set purpose to develop 
one’s taste and to enjoy the great masters 
of literature. But even here, as the years 
have passed and as the catholicity of 
admiration of the ardent young student 
has given place to the strong personal 
likes and dislikes of a maturer age, one 
indulges in cynical reflections and takes 
exception to certain inclusions. The 
dozen or so I leinemann volumes of the 
complete poetical, dramatic and prose 
v/orks of Algernon Charles Swinburne — 


how 1 used to gloat over them and regard 
the expensiveness of it as a generous 
tribute to the poet ! Now, it seems that 
a cheaper and less bulky set was all that 
was necessary. He seems to occupy too 
much space where Shakespeare and 
Spenser and Milton are content with two 
inches each of space on a crowded 
shelf. Near by is the Smith, Elder two 
volume edition of Browning. Browning 
falls in and out of favour with a certain 
amount of regularity in the course of the 
development of one’s poetic taste, d he 
adolescent mind, "taking all knowledge 
for its province.-, ” enjoys grappling with 
the obscurities of his verse and mistakes 
them for profundity. A few years later 
he discovers that the much-despised 
I ennyson expresses the same id( as in 
simple and more musical language , and 
develops a disproportionate contempt for 
Browning. But maturer years make him 
appreciate aspects of Browning’s work 
which he overlooked in the days wh<‘n 
"philosophies of life" were his chief 
preoccupation. And so the twin poets 
of the Victorian age come into their own, 
each necessary and invaluable in his own 
sphere. 1 have forgotten now what parti- 
cular ambition fired me when 1 inve.stcd 
two — or was it three? — guineas in a coni 
plete edition of the Works of John 
Gower, the contemporary of Chaucer. It 
could not have been the re-editing of his 
works, for that has been done for our 
generation very thoroughly by G. ■ 
Macaulay. Was it to write a thesis on 
" 1 he Verse Romances of the Fourteenth 
Century”? Perhaps yes, perhaps not. 1 
can, however, still obtain an hour or two 
of pleasure occasionally by browsing in 
his pages. 

I here are few who do not acquire 
few interests, some hobbies, apart from 
their main studies. Perhaps in the ca^e 
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of some, these turn out to be of more 
absorbing interest, at least for a time, 
than their special subjects. Keith's " 1 he 
Antiquity of Man,” I laddon’s “Ihe 
I^aces of Man”, Malinowski’s “Crime 
and Custom in Savage Society” and other 
books of that type that nestle in a corner 
of my library are indications of one of 
the byways of my interests. Often I have 
wondered whether there is more nonsense 
talked about the subject of races and 
racial origins and affinities than about 
language and words and their origins and 
affinities. After listening to all sorts of 
people on these topics, I have come to 
the conclusion that there are few subjects 
which have a greater fascination for the 
ordinary person and on which he is ready 
to lay down the law than these. A 
t)eople or a nation which insists on some 
elementary knowledge of these subjects 
being taught in their schools would pro- 
duce better, saner, and more balanced 
citizens. Another corner of my library is 
filled with books on a subject which has 
been attracting a good many novefisls 
latterly. I he psychological novel of the 
last generation is developing in the hands 
of some novelists of the present day, like 
James Joyce and the late D. H. Lawrence 


Into the psycho-analytical novel. But, 
putting aside its literary affiliations, the 
subject of psycho-analy.sis is of practical 
interest to every human being. 

1 shall end with a word about books 
which are not in my library. Like the 
things which one has wanted to do, for 
which there were many opportunities of 
doing, and which yet one has not done, 
there are books which one has always 
wanted to add to one’s collection, but 
which by a perverse fate has eluded one. 
What unlucky chance, what combination 
of little Idiosyncrasies, what petty circum- 
stances excluded an edition of complete 
poetical works of I ennyson from my 
library, it is difficult to s:iy. Perhaps it 
is just as well. When 1 want to search 
out a quotation from ,1 ennyson, or when 
1 want particularly to read some poem of 
bis, it will give me a zest in the doing of 
these things if I have to sacrifice a certain 
arncunt cf time to do it. And then there 
arc the books which one has always 

wanted to possess, but which are beyond 
the reach of the ordinary collector of 

books. A real lover of books finds 

pleasure not only in their reading matter, 
but has all the love and intimacy for 

them which one associates with persons. 


A series of interesting and highhf useful articles on careers for the 
youth * by well-l^nown experts, in the various professions, of England and 
India will appear in I he Modern Student from January, /935, 

Instructive articles on Science, History, (geography. Astronomy, Games 
and other interesting subjects, in easy and simple English, by eminent profes- 
sors of Various countries, for the High School students of India, spec ally 
Written for I he Modern Student* will be published from January, 1935. 



YOUTH AND INDIA 

By Dr. S. N. a. Jafri, b.a., ll. d.. bar-at-law. 

Deputy Director of Public InformaUony Government of India^ 


It is the young men of a country who 
are its real force, whether we take it 
physically, morally or politically. It is 
the young men who, by joining the mili- 
tary and police ranks of their country, 
keep up its physical strength. It is the 
young men who by toiling in the mines 
and the mills, maintain its economic 
power. Again, it is the young men who 
by virtue of their character, .self-sacrifice^ 
fidelity, service, and bravery keep intact 
its moral fibre and social institutions. And 
the progress and stability of every country 
is entirely dependent on the fact — how 
its youth is guided. Whatever ideals or 
whatever test of values they are givem 
they believe in them and follow them 
blindly. /They never think of questioning 
them. If there is something novel and 
emotional, they will stick to it as tenaci- 
ously as a religious devotee does to the 
feet of his guru. It is due to some feeling 
like this that they love idealistic and 
emotional things, for the absence of ex- 
perience and the presence of imagination, 
makes them care more for ideals than 
practical things. And it is for this re ason 
that they easily become victims of those 
who well understand their nature. We 
know, perfectly, how in Bengal thousands 
of youths have been misguided by certain 
selfish individuals and criminal associa- 
tions. in the name of patriotism. Had all 
these been directed towards healthy 
pursuits and a lawful way of living, they 
should have proved a great asset to our 
country which requires the talent and 
energy of thousands of youngnien in its 


onward march to make it self-sufficient 
and self-supporting. Surely, by now the 
dark forces which work behind thr 
scenes, must have learnt that it is no usr 
to fight with a power which is based 
upon a sympathetic and healthy public 
opinion; and if they are real patriots ol 



the country, they should come forward 
in the open and guide the young 
towards right channels; and save 
budding flowers of the country from 
withering away. 

When the real guilt for the misguidaruv 
of young men lies upon the 
perienced and elderly leaders, the yoim;^ 
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men too, have got some responsibility 
upon them; and the responsibility be- 
comes clear when we find that it is they 
who become the tools in others’ hands. 
As young and imaginative men. they 
should realise the great purpose for 
which human society exists. It stands 
for love and service; and not for hatred 
and killing. And as the flowers and 
future builders of the country which has 
always stood for peace and has taught 
the whole world the virtues of /Ifu'msa, it 
is their bounden duty to teach and mani- 
fast those virtues in their actions and 
mode of life. I hey must be familiar 
wiht the great name of Asoka who, after 
the Kalinga War, realised that peace had 
more virtues than war; and harnessed the 
whole state-machinery in the service of 
peace, with the result that culturally, he 
conquered the whole world which he 
could not have, even if he desired by the 
force of arms. Likewise, they should 
not b<' carried off their feet by high- 
sounding catchwords, they should rather 
perfectly understand the real meaning of 
all the phraseology that they are 
taught by arm-chair politicians; and 
do not forget for a moment the real 
mission of the culture and country to 
which they belong. India has always 
.‘■tood for peace and Ahimsa, and they 
should see that it remains the temple of 
peace of the world. Ihe world, at pre- 
sent, is divided into two camps, one 
which believes in pure and simple physi- 
cal force: and the other which believes 
in the spiritual force. And as India has 
?»lways believed in the soul force, so it 
should put in its weightage with those 
who believe in the spiritual force. Its 
young men too, should express it in their 
d( eds and abstain from all such actions 
which are violent and injurious to the 
human brotherhood. India’s youth should 


serve as a human wall against all those, 
who prefer the physical force over the 
spiritual one. I'hey should remember that, 
by the grace of God, India has become 
the meeting place of two great cultures, 
Hinduism and Lslam; the former teaches 
Ahimsa, and the latter emphasises on 
peace and solcial equality; if these two 
fundamental principles of both the cul- 
tures become the main.spring of India’s 
youth, then at no distant time we will see 
that India will not only become the 
Light Asia, but of the whole world. 

As everybody knows, in India the 
family is an important unit of the social 
stnicUire. Any act of violence, therefore, 
does not affect the individual concerned 
alone, but the whole family, the .solidarity 
of which depends upon love, mutual 
understanding and a sincere .sense of 
discipline. Every religious tutor has 
emphasised the: virtues of discipline; and 
the history of any nation shows that the 
cultivation of thi.s habit has been greatly 
Inslrumental in their progress. Indeed, 
the evolution of society has been depend- 
ent upon the development of the sense 
of discipline. I he early life of a person 
is the right lime when the sense of 
discipline .should be imbibed and 
cultivated in him. It is, therefore, an 
impcrlant duty of parents to see that the 
habit of discipline and obedience be- 
comes the rich and proud possession of 
every young man in India. 

Another essential thing for the youth 
cf the country is to imbibe the spirit of 
sportsmanship. The educational authori- 
ties should also pay full attention to it; 
and see that the young men under their 
charge devote much of their time in 
epen-air fields than in dark rooms where 
darkness helps in instilling of secretive 
and cowardly principles and methods in 


.) 
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their souls. By passing their time in open 
fields and play grounds, they will learn 
all those good qualities which befit a 
man, to play the part of a master 
as sympathetically as of a servant boldly. 
It will kill all egoism and a superiority- 
complex in him; and create that team 
fpirit which is most necessary in countries 
where the form of Government is demo^ 
cratic. It is only in the play-grounds that 
you hear the word “we” instead of “I”; 
and it is this which makes a man capable 
of playing the part of a good citizen. 

1 he young men of India should know 
that in the present century and the 
advanced stage of civilisation, the con 
quest of Nan^a Parbat is regarded as a 
more courageous and human act, than 
the victory of Waterloo or Ypres. And 
so it should be their ambition to fathom 
the unknown and to conquer the uncon- 
querable; and thus harness the whole of 
Nature in the service of Mankind, d imes 
are coming when the human race will 


become a great brotherhood; when all 
the generals and war-lords will be forgot- 
ten. When only those will be hailed as 
heroes who will conquer Nature and 
serve humanity by all those powers 
which the Divine Hand of God has gifted 
them with. It is, therefore, meet that 
the youth of India should have a broader 
vision; and cast its eyes high above to 
enable him to try to win laurels in every 
scientific and useful walk of life. It 
should lead in games, the sciences and 
arts, and thus, by its intelligence, talent 
and virtues, raise the name of Indians 
in the .scale of the world. Lord Willingdon 
has given the right kind of advice to the 
young men, when speaking at the 
Bishop ('otton School, Simla. He said 
“there was no occasion in the life of this 
country when wc wanted discipline of 
character and .sen.sc of responsibility 

more ” and “that it is not the 

colcur of men that makes man, but it is 
the character inside the man that counts.” 


REASON AND LANGUAGE 

II 

By Dr. a. V. Rao, m.a.^ l»h.I). (London), 
Bar-at-Lau), iMckpow University. 


I he great need, then is of a common 
vehicle of speech and expression through- 
out the world, for the whole human race, 
for without this all our advances in inter- 
national activities would be checkmated, 
all our hopes for world-government or the 
world-state would be dreams unrealizable. 
Without a Universal or International 
language, progress would still continue, 


but its speed would be very much le.ss 
than one would desire. 

I he aeroplane, the telegraph, the wire 
le.s9 telephone, broadcasting and telivision 
have brought the distant parts of thi 
world nearer to one another. 1 here 
an ever growing bond of Internation*' ■ 
sentiment, of business, economic and 
political interests. Health, fuel, food 
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sanitation, communication and transport, 
are to-day almost international in charac- 
ter. Yet human speech or language 
remains diverse and difficult, and still 
refuses to accommodate itself to the 
demands of reason. 1 he only interna- 
tional codes we have in existence to-day 
are the Morse Code, the maratime signal 
code, the commercial codes, the symbols, 
formulae and vocabulary used in mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences and 
musical notation in F.urope and the West. 

1 here is a tremendous waste of energy 
in the duplication and multiplication of 
work involved in translation, an uncon- 
scionably heavy effort in all directions. 
Serious obstacles arise in trade and com- 
munications owing to the existence of 
many national languages. We in India, 
which is a continent in this as in many* 
respects, feel the lack of a common 
language badly enough. How much 
more does this apply to the world as a 
whole, especially in these days of inter- 
national conferences and of world-plan- 
ning in politics and economics) 

I he international language that one 
visualizes must be a secondary or auxili- 
ary language — auxiliary to the various 
national languages. I hat there has been 
this concept before the eyes of scholars 
and thinkers from fairly early times is 
poen in the emergence of Latin as the 
language of scholraship in the Middle 
Ages and up to the seventeenth century* 
of l^rench as the language of diplomacy, 
and the international language of Europe, 
and of English to-day as pre-eminently 
the language of world-commerce, and 
also as a sort of common language in 
India, and finally in the innumerable 
efforts made in modern times from the 
‘lays of Pascal and Leibnitz to our own 
times, when we are experimenting with 


Basic, Peano’s ‘Interlingua’ and Esper- 
anto. Pascal was a great advocate of 
the universal language', and Leibnitz 
thought of it all his life. He desired the 
creation of a language which should be 
an instrument of reason’. “ I he words 
must embody the defenition of ideas and 
reveal to the eyes the verities relative to 
the.se of ideas, so that they might be 
deduced by Algebraic transformation ”. 
As all complex ideas are the result of 
simple ideas, and this applies to figures 
and numbers, he sought to make the 
numbers I to 9 represent the first nine 
consonants, and the vowels by 10, 100, 
1,000 etc. In his scheme for a language 
based on analysis of ideas’ he failed, 
but his keen analysis of grammar was of 
great help to future experimenters. The 
.simplification of grammar he planned 
thus — Aboli.sh all non-essentials. All 
verbs require one declension. It is useless 
for the predicate to indicate person or 
number as the subject does this. Discard 
artificial gender.” Since the time of 
Leibnitz there have been nearly two or 
three hundred attempts to produce a 
’universal language,’ and dozens came 
into being, but mest of these failed for 
one reason or another. These projects 
could be grouped under two heads: 

(1) a fDriori — philosophical and arbitrary, 

(2) a posteriori — based on the existing 
languages and employing the simplest 
grammar and a vocabulary easily under- 
.«tood by all. 

The a priori schemes have naturally 
enough failed altogether — most of them 
came still-born into the world. Of the 
a posteriori projects, the best known are 
Volapuk, Solrcsol, Lingua Lumina, 
Kosmoglott, Ido, Dodo, Peano's Inter- 
Lingua, Esperanto, and Basic. 

Of these the last three deserve the 
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greatest attention, have proved fairly 
popular and have been accepted by large 
groups of people and with the least 
number of objections and criticisms. 

A 'Universal Language* must necessari- 
ly be of the a posteriori type, as the 
tradition and heritage of the human race 
are after all indispensable, at least in 
essentials, and they cannot be wiped out 
at a stroke. Writing on a clean slate is 
attractive, no doubt, but the difficulty is 
to wipe it clean, and what we replace a 
thing by may be more arbitrary and 
whimsical than the original. As has been 
said before, a Universal language must 
be "truly international, easy for all, 
neutral, euphonious, phonetic, flexible, 
logical, regular and adaptable", and most 
important of all "it must be tested by 
long-continued practice and use on a 
large scale." 

Esperanto is the best known interna- 
tional language, and commands the great 
est number of users. Its advocates claim 
that it possesses all the above characteris- 
tics, that its grammar needs only half an 
hour for study, that there are rules here 
without the host of exceptions inevitable 
in English, that its dictionary is small and 
its spelling phonetic, that it is capable of 
being used for creative purposes, with 
beauty, precision and flexibility. It is 
neutral, international, logical and regular 
in constitution and euphonious. Abovi 
the framework of Esperanto, there is, of 
course, a superstructure of technical 
vocabulary. We are told by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica that the League of 
Nations has favoured its adoption in an 
official Memorandum, that the British As- 
sociation set up a Committee in 1919 which 
reported after exhaustive investigation, 
recommending defenite recognition, and 
that Esperanto is regularly used for radio 


and broadcasting purposes in 44 stations. 
It has been calculated that whereas a 
Chinaman takes six, seven and eight years 
to learn English, French and German 
respectively, he can master Esperanto 
within two years. 

Peano s Inter Lingua has as many claims 
for consideration as Esperanto, though it 
has fewer users. It goes furthest in the 
elimination of grammar, and its vocabu- 
lary, based mostly on Latin forms, is 
more easily understood than that of 
Esperanto. Inter Lingua has realy 14,000 
Anglo-Latin words, 99 per cent., of which 
are common also to Italian and French, 
whilst the majority are found in Spanish 
and German also. 

A recent addition to International Lan- 
guages is Basic. I he assumption on which 
•Basic has been started is that English 
is rapidly becoming a world-language and 
that English, in its form to-day, presents 
unnecessary difficulties to the foreigner 
and even to the native speaker and that 
a simplified Basic English would best 
serve the needs of the world. Basic, wt 
are told, has a vocabulary of just 801* 
words and a very simple grammar— In 
short, it is for the most part English MaiU' 
Easy. Basic has great possibilities, 
especially in India and the East. 

'\ he happiest definition of an ideal 
Universal Language was given by a clever 
Senegalese: "What we want is a Lalm 
vocabulary and Chinese grammar, and 
to this I wish to add, "a phonetic script, 
preferably the Roman. '\ he grammar of 
the (Chinese language is the simplest 
known, for the simple reason there is no 
formal grammar at all. Modern Persian, 
we are told, is almost as free from the 
shackles of grammar as Chinese, for then’ 
is no article, no gender, no concordant e 
and practically no inflection in verbs. 
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'I he adoption of an International 
Language by the nations of the world as 
an auxiliary to their individual languages 
is a most difficult but not impossible task. 

It would depend on intelligent research 
and investigation by scholars, philologists 
and scientists all over the world, and the 
rousing of international opinion by well- 
directed propaganda organised by inter- 
national bodies such as the League of 
Nations and the Universities and Acade- 
mies of Arts and Sciences in every 
country. 

1 he International League once estab- 
lished could be used in diverse ways: — 
(1) in all the leading newspapers of the 
world, for news and for articles on science 
and art, and international politics and 
economics (2) for broadcasting, (3) in 
scientific and technical books and 
journals, (4) in all internaiional confer- 
ences, negotiations and treaties, and (5) 
for purposes of international travel. I he 
literature of the nations will be in the 
national languages, and in the schools 
the international language will be taught 
only as an auxiliary language (in which 
.‘cience, commerce etc., will be taught), 
the national language being used in the 
teaching ' of literature, history and 
f^eography. 

International agreement, goodwill on 
all sides, determined propaganda and 
regular teaching in all schools for two or 
three generations will bring about the 
miracle of a Universal Language. 

We have considered all this while the 
advantages of rational languages and th<' 
iic'cessity of a rational Ui’ivcrsal 
Language. I he wastefulness, the incon- 
Mstency of every language that exists are 
plain and obvious that we are all 
attracted to and fascinated by the idea of 
a rational language, with little or no 


grammar, standarised script (e.g., the 
Roman), phonetic quality and easy 
vocabulary. We are tempted to ignore 
the difficulties in the way, but the diffi- 
culties are there all the same. 

When we plan to rationalize languages 
it is necessary to remember that language 
is the result of evolution, that it has 
grown and will grow in an unconscious 
manner, according to the needs, desires, 
ideals and thoughts of the large ma.sses 
of its users. In all these, instinct plays a 
greater part than reason. I hus intiition 
or a higher reason as we may call 
it, makes us clip words, drop inflections, 
use analogous formations, and borrow 
freely from other languages. Language 
if it is to live, nm.st follow the ways of 
life. A living language over-rides gram- 
matical distinctions and logical rules. 
Hence, grammar will always tend to 
become arbitrary and less logical and, 
therefore, le.ss rational, but at the same 
time, more rational in a different sense, 
because grammar itself will lend to dis- 
appear. 

Similar difficulties appear in regard to 
standarised pronunciation and spelling 
reform or simplified spelling. I he.se 
schemes look attractive on paper, but 
their success has hitherto been negligible 
and will very likely continue to be so. 
The simplified Spelling Society has been 
in existence for the last twenty or thirty 
years, but it has not been able to over- 
ride opposition. 

In India the problem of a common 
language bristles with difficulties. Hin- 
dustani, a compromise between 1 lindi 
and Urdu, in the Roman script, seems to 
be the only way out. The rationalization 
of the national languages will every- 
where meet with vehement opposition. 
People may give in when externals are 
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concerned, as in Turkey, if there is a 
strong man as the head of the State, but 
interference with grammar and spelling 
is extremely difficult. Changes in both 
arc evolutionary, and receive their sanc- 
tion only through the common usage of 
the majority of speakers through genera- 
tions. 1'hese changes are accomplished 
facts only in retro.spect. Every decade, 
every generation, remarkable changes in 
vocabulary, pronunciation, and sometimes 
even in spelling, take place in most living 
languages. I hey are fewer in conserva- 
tive languages, but then these have less 
life, and no potentiality for the future. All 
these changes are unperceivable except 
through the microscope of daily observa- 
tion and lingustic study. 

The advantages of a rationalized 
language are numerous — it will be a langu- 
age of democracy, it will simplify educa- 
tion, it will remove obscurity, it will give 
virility and strength to literature as it 
draws the masses to itself. On the other 
hand, the genius of a language, its 
delicate shades of meaning in words, its 
freshness and poetry will give place to a 
mechnical order, a uniformity that may 
prove deadening, a mediocrity that may 
effectually prevent the emergence of 
genius or even talent. There arc no 
doubt inevitable risks and and dangers, 
and so they will remain, until the new 
rationalized language becomes a part of 
the life of the nation, and its powers cf 
growth assert themselves. 

1 he advantages of a rational Universal 
Language are not counterbalanced to the 
same extent by possible risks. I hese 


latter will arise only when the world 
language will have been in existence for 
centuries, and it slowly undermines the 
national literatures. 1 his is so distant a 
contigency that we need not dwell on it. 
In fact pessimism overcomes most people, 
when it comes to anything International. 
One has had too much of 'Universal* this 
and ‘Universal’ that; the reality is shock- 
to all dreams of Wellsian Utopias and 
World-States, of the abolition of war, 
customs, tariffs, barriers and frontiers. 
Every nation has its irradicable prejudice.s 
and predilictions, and the greater part of 
humanity, brought up on prejudice and 
unreason, is liable to catch most of the 
hateful ‘isms’ of to-day. Even among 
the intelligent and the refined, the cultured 
and the educated, there is rightly the 
feeling that uniformity and rationalization 
have to stop somewhere. 1 here are not 
a few of them to whom the charm and 
beauty of life lies in diversity and variety, 
in the picturesque and the eccentric. 
Why should the colours of the rainbow 
be marged in one all-embracing white ? 
In our more romantic moods, cr poetic 
visions, we cannot but sympathise with 
these lovers of the colour and beauty and 
picturesqueness of variety. A tortuous 
maze of intricacy is to the oated mind far 
more appealing than what they call drab 
simplicity, inglorious ease and mediocre 
uniformity. In the face of these inevit- 
able facts of life to-day, he would indeed 
be a bold man, who whould venture to 
predict that the millenium of rational 
languages and 'Universal* Language is 
not far off. 



SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR 

By P. K. MuKHERJKK, Secretary, /. F. A. 


On our arrival at Durban we were 
welcomed by Mr. Bosnian, Private Se- 
cretary to the Agent General of the 
Government of India, Kanwar Sir 
Maharaj Singh, a large section of Indians 
numbering well over 1,000 and several 
F'uropean gentlemen connected with 
various sporting organisations. 

After landing we received the same 
amount of courteous treatment and 
facility from Customs Authorities as 
we have had on board the vessel 
from the Immigration cffictrs, and 
we were rot i. abject to any un- 


officially welcomed at the *Pavillion’’. 
under the presidency of the Deputy 
Mayor and it is the first time in the history 
of Durban that an Indian function was 
allowed to be held in the Pavillion. 
We played our first match at Durban 
against Natal on the 9th and beat them 
by 6— nothing. Next morning we left 
for Peterinaritzburg by car covering 
a distance of 62 miles and passing through 
the valley of 1 ,000 meuntains. Here was 
cur first and only defeat of the South 
Afiicnn tour and plea.se bear in mind we 
were beaten by a margin cf 1-3 by the 
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necessary delay than that was neces- 
sary to nominally conform the rules of 
the respective department. In fact, 
everything was finished in less than one 
?>nd half hour and we very much appre- 
ciate the assistance of both the authori- 
ties. 

On the evening of 8th June we were 


indentical team whom we beat the day 
previous by 6-0. 1 he reason of this 

defeat was too many and by mentioning 
the reasons I do not hold any brief in 
defence. After our first match on Satur- 
day we were specially invited to a Box- 
ing Carnival at the 1 own Hall at 8 p.m. 
We could not leave the place before 
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11-30 p.m. After we left wc had to at- 
tend a special Concert in aid of Behar 
Earthquake Relief fnind because the oc- 
casion and the cause demanded our 
presence inspite of our keeping out late 
hours. We were further forced to spend 
couple of hours there and I, on behalf of 
the I. F. A. team, handed over a purse 
to the management which was greatly 


Dutt, cut his toe which incapacitated him 
for one complete month. These were 
the reasons of our defeat. Then we left 
for Johannesburg where we beat Trans- 
val by 7-1. Here we played our first test 
match against South Africa and beat 
them by 2 — nothing. 1 he Mayor and 
Mayoress, Lord Bishop of Johannesburg 
and Rev. C. F. Andrews welcomed our 



Indian Kddti.'i.lers in SnrTu Africa. 


appreciated and this example has had the 
desired effect. We arrived late at 
Maritzburg next day and had to rush 
through everything with the result that 
the boys were dead tired and fatigued. 
Moreover, the ground was too small for 
a fast side which was full of sharp-edged 
pebbles and broken glasses in conse- 
quence of which our Captain, Mr. S. 


team before the game. The same even- 
ing we were given a Banquet at the 
Sclbourne Hall under the presidency of 
the Mayor of Johannesburgh and this is 
the first time that the Selbourne Hall was 
lent for an Indian function. Next wf 
went up to Pretoria by car and we were 
given a civic reception at the City Hall 
by the Mayor and the Councillors of 
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Pretoria where Right Hon’ble Mr. Hof- 
meyr, the Minister of Interior, welcom- 
ed us on behalf of the Government of 
the Union. We beat 1 ransval again by 

6- 1. We were given a Banquet at the 
Policy’s Hotel where the Mayor presid- 
ed. Policy’s Hotel being the most aristo- 
cratic Hotel in South Africa where no 
Indian could ever enter. We came back 
to Durban by rail in a reserved coach 
and to the utter surprise of all passengers, 
we had all our meals at the Dining Car 
along with the Europeans, the rule of the 
South African Railway being that no 
Indian, Native or coloured people can 
have meals at the Dining C'ar. We played 
our 2nd Test at Durban on the 23rd June 
and beat South Africa by 2 -nothing 
Next day we drove to C'lalrwood and 
beat the Natal Sunday League ('lub bv 

7- 1. In the evening we we re entertained 

at Banquet under the presidency of the 
Mayor of Clairwood. Here wc met 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh who also wel- 
comed us, I hen we left for East London 
by the ‘ Ldinburgh Castle’ and were put 
up at the I^ince of Wales Hotel. I he 
whole town was surprised to see us put- 
ting up at this hotel. We heat the border 
team by 9 — nothing and I regret very much 
to say that Ramana, who has been in 
brilliant form in the previous malches. 
had his left foot badly cut, and we were 
unlucky in losing his .services for the rest 
of the tour. The Mayor of h.ast London 
received the team on the ground. Mr. 
Middleton, the President of the Border 
I'.uropean t<?ain entertained u.s at a din- 
ner the same evening. I hen we left for 
Perl Elizabeth by car covering i distanc*’ 
of 256 miles and it was a very intert sling 
tJrive. We arrived there at dead cf night 
Next day we played the Eastern Province' 
and beat them by 6- 1 . 1 he team wa.s 

received by the Mayor on the ground. 


Here we met Dr. and Mrs. Cameron, 
late of Calcutta, who knew most of the 
C alcutta players and they expressed their 
delight to .see the boys. After attending 
the Banquet we left for C.ape 'Town the 
.‘ainc evening in a reserved coach. '\ wo 
days after, we arrived at the place where 
the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic (9cean 
meet. On arrival we were most enthusi- 
astically received by a large gathering at 
the Station. In the .afternoon we saw 
the wt31-known Motherwell team who 
were on a similar tour from Scotland as 
ours, playing the 3rd I est. Next day wc 
played the Western Province and beat 
fhern by 3-1 and the men.bers of the 
Motherwell team were among the inter- 
ested spectators. I had the pleasure to 
meet Mr. 1 lunter, the Manager of the 
Motherwell team and we had a long dis- 
cussion. I le expressed his willingness to 
play us but the time was too short as 
they would be leaving for Scotland next 
evening and moreover, permission was 
necessary from the Scottish Board to 
arrange such a game. Next day I had 
the privilege of being invited to a bare- 
well Luncheon given in honour of the 
Motherwell team by the Mayor of ('ape 
Town at the Town Hall, Deputy Mayor 
presided in the absence of Mayor who 
was cut of town. Next we played C“^ape 
Pei'in.sula whom we beat by 4-1. I he 
-anic night we were entertained at a 
Baneiuet at the 'Town Hall held under the 
pre.cidency of Deputy Mayor. Mayor 
being out of town. When called upon 
to «peak, I said and I am giving you tbe 
,rist of what I .said: -‘‘I wished very 
much to let luy boys, 1 mean the 
members of the 1. F. A. team, meet the 
members cf the well-known Motherwell 
team on tbe football field with .a foolbdl 
instead of my meeting them at the dining 
table with knives and forks. It is not a 


6 
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challange, so please do not misunderstand 
me. But what 1 mean to say is that given 
.«uch a chance, the sons of India and Scot- 
land would get an opportunity to bring 
about better understanding and friendli- 
ne.ss amongst each other.” "I hen we left 
for our headquarter, Durban. Enroute we 
broke our journey at Kimberley, 'Fhe 
Mayor and Mayoress welcomed us at 
station. Next day we played the Griqua- 
land West and beat them by 6-1. I he 
same evening we were given a Banquet 
at the Town Hall, the Mayor presiding. 
Next morning we left for Johannesburg 
again and were put up at 1 onor’s Hotel 
— an up-to-date European Hotel, this 
being the first time in the annals of 
Johannesburg that Indians stayed there. 
We played Witwatersrand Club and beat 
them by 1 nothing. Next we left for 
Newcastle and beat the Northern Natal 
by 8-1. Same night we attended a 
Banquet given in our honour at the Salis- 
bury Hotel and took the train for our 
destination, Durban, immediately after 
the function was over. On the 21st July, 
we played the 3rd Test at Durban against 
South Africa beating them by 2-1, I he 
same evening we attended a Farewell 
Variety entertainment arranged in our 
honour at the I'own Hall by the South 
African Indian Football Association. 
There was a gathering of about 4,000 
people. Representatives of every pro- 


vince attended the function which was a 
grand success. Lady Maharaj Singh, 
wife of the Agent-General for the 
Government of India, was one of the 
speakers and offered us good wishes and 
bon voyage on behalf of her husband 
who was indisposed. At this function, 
I, on behalf of the 1. F. A. team, have 
had the pleasure to present a beautiful 
silver Cup to the South African Indian 
Football Association, named "I. F. A. 
Cup”, as a memento of our visit to South 
Africa, which is to be run annually under 
the auspicious of that Association, and 
I promised to send 1 1 medals annually 
for the winners. Next day i.e. 22nd July, 
we played the Durban District Associa- 
tion and beat them by 4-1. I hen the 
fateful farewell awaited us the same 
evening and an excellent Banquet was in 
readiness for us at the D. L. 1. Hall which 
was attended by the Mayor, Mayoress 
Members of the Parlament, Lord Bishop. 
Lady Maharaj Singh and the elite of 
South Africa, both Europeans arul 
Indians. This function was held und(M 
the presidency of Mr. A. Cristopher. 
President of the South African 1. F. A 
and the well-known gentlemen of Durban. 
This over, with tears roiling in our eyes 
we bade good-bye to South Africa arnl 
got on board the “ 1 airea” at 11-30 p.rn. 
accompanied by the members of the South 
African I. F. A. and a host of friends. 




ON DOING NOTHING 

By G. K. ClimUR, M.A. (oxon). 
Principal, Government College, Mangalore. 


Fo have nothing to do and all the day 
to do it in, is to the hard-worked man 
an enviable state of affairs. "I his is no 
doubt why to busy men and students holi- 
days are so pleasant in anticipation. 1 hey 
look happily forward to a temporary 
cessation of their daily duties, to a wel- 
come relief from the exacting thraldom 
of labour by the clock. I his is just as 
it should be, because like the body, the 
mind also needs periods of rest from time 
to time, intervals when it may lie fallow 
and recuperate for further work. 

But the state of having nothing to do 
is one that quickly palls, as any school- 
boy will tell you, who after a couple of 
weeks (or even days) of it, longs for 
school to re-open. Perfect idleness he 
very quickly finds is not half so pleasant 
as the restrained joys of school life. 

1 laving things one’s own way is delightful 
for a time, but one soon tires, as even the 
poet Wordsworth did, of “this uncharted 
freedom", and begins to long for a re- 
.'.training hand. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that from being a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, the state of 
idleness becomes before long an almost 
intolerabe infliction. One of the most 
miserable men that I know is a Zemindar, 
who has more money than he needs, not 
a care in the world, and not a thing to 
do. He is unhappy because he does not 
know what to do with his time. It is not 
that he hasn’t tried. Gardening, photo- 
t'raphy, shooting, golf, motoring, travel, 
^itamp-collecting, politics, all these have 
been his hobbies at various times, but he 


tells me that he quickly tired of them all. 
So that now, unlike the man "who having 
nothing yet hath all" my poor friend has 
everything and yet has nothing. 



G. K. Chettur 


("omparc his condition with that of the 
young man who has passed out of a 
college with a string of letters after his 
name, and is unable to find a job. It is 
a period of compulsory idleness during 
which he eats his heart out in a state of 
mind shattering to his nerves, his con- 
fidence, his self-respect, his very soul. 
Such a man would be more profitably 
employed hewing wood or drawing water, 
but alas, he has too high a sense of his 
dignity ever even to think of doing such 
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things. A taboo has been placed on 
manual labour by his university degrees. 
1 have more than once said to a young 
mar: “Perhaps it is infra dig for you to 
do a menial job whore you are known, 
and your courage may not be equal to 
it. If 1 were you 1 should run away to 
a place where 1 am not known and do 
anything that came to hand, anylhing.” 
Of late I have been in the habit cf quot- 
ing the example of the Cambridge under- 
graduate who (according to the papers) 
is sweeping a crossing .‘•omewhere in 
North India, which undoubtedly in my 
opinion is a great deal better than doing 
nothing. So far as I know, however. ! 
have not yet induced one of the.se young 
men to follow my advice. I think as a 
nation (solitary exceptions notwithstand- 
ing) we lack enterprise, initiative, pluck. 

I suppose it is the way we are brought 
up. It is by no means a pleasant or a 
popular thing to say, but 1 know 1 am not 
far out. 

Doing nothing for any length of time 
is in my opinion the most difficult propo- 
sition in the world. Getting to the top of 
Mount Everest is child’s play compared 
to it. Statistics show that the majority 
of Government servants die at the age of 
fifty-six; they do so because they are 
compelled to retire at fifty-five. Within 
a year they succumb to the fatal boredoni 
of having nothing to do. Some, a very 
few among them, succeed in saving up a 
great deal of money, but most of them 
do not put by what is more valuable still, 
healthy interests which will keep their 
minds and bodies busy in retirement. 
Pensioners who die soon after they get 
out of harness are a pitiful commentary 
on the blind uninteresting lives the majori- 
ty of us lead. I ake us from the normal 
work that we do, and we arc like fish 


out of water; we gasp out our lives in an 
alien atmosphere. 

from all of which it follows that when 
a man feels he requires a rest, it is not 
cessation of work that he needs, but a 
change of work, a secret that most people 
in this country have still to discover. 
More often than not a westerner on holi- 
day works (if his work is calculated in 
font-pounds, or whatever basis of measure- 
ment scientists adopt) far harder than at 
his If'gitimate daily job, but it is a different 
sort of work, and therein lies the truth 
concerning his happiness. I le may climb 
impossibly high mountains, or go on ex- 
tended walking tours, or risk his life in 
.shooting lions or photographing wild 
* elephants, but what he does is to take his 
mind completely off his usual work, and 
it is the change of occupation that does 
the trick, that enables him to come back 
refre.shed and reinvigoraled in body and 
mind. When one of us takes a much 
needed holiday, he sits at home and read.s 
the newspaper, talks more than u.sual, cats 
mere than u.sual, sleeps more than usual, 
gets heartily sick of hi.s idleness, and goes 
back to work when his leave expires feel 
ing worse than before. 1 le has not realls 
ed that it is change of occupation to his 
mind and body. And he pays for it in 
the long run; because work of .some kind 
is always ab.solutely essential, “lo rust 
unburnished, not to shine in use” — that 
is devastating to the body as well as the 
soul. 

I he man who does nothing is mentally 
dead, he is iLseless to the community of 
which he is a member, and generally you 
will find that such a man has no time for 
anything, he is so busy doing nothing; 
whereas the busy man who knows how to 
apportion his time finds time for all th' 
work he wants to do. The idle man i- 
a misfit in society because society has no 
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use for drones. 1 he very basis of society 
is work, “toil co-operant to an end”, the 
end in this particular case being the “good 
life” which Aristotle had in mind when 
he defined the State. Work, in other 
words, is the secret of life, because 
when the mind and the body cease to 
function, you are as good as dead. And 
yet at every turn one comes across these 
“dead” people, who go through life with 
ears and eyes closed, missing all that is 
beautiful and heroic in life, animated by 
no great desires or fine ideals, sufficient 
unto themselves and indifferent to the 
needs of others. 

Watch one of them carefully, and you 
will find that though he appears to be 
doing nothing, he is really doing a multi- 
tude of trivial things which come to noth- 
ing in the long run. More often than not 
you will discover him to be intensely 
selfish. I he greater part of his time is 
oectipied in little personal vanities and he 


ha.s no time left for helping his fellow 
men. When such a man comes to the 
tnd of his days he falls out of the ranks 
with not a soul being the worse for it. 
1 here cannot, 1 think, be a greater con- 
demnation of man's life than to say that 
he left the world without causing regret in 
single breast. Nothing is so becoming in 
the life of such a man as his final act of 
departure. 

It is a solemn thought that one of these 
days we shall all be thrown upon our own 
resources to pass away the time. Happy 
he who can turn his mind or his hand to 
tome piir-suii which can kec p alive the 
fire in him, the fire which impelled Uly.sses 
in his old age “to strive, to seek, to find, 
and not to yield. But he who is not so 
fortunate may well say with King 
Richard 11: 

“I wasted time, and now doth time 
waste me”. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


In “THE NEW PHILANTHRORHY” 
(Allen and unwin, 7s. 6d.) Miss Elizabeth 
Macadam, out of her rich and varied ex- 
periences has written this study of 
modern social services. What Miss 
Macadam sets her heart on is the promo- 
tion of voluntary social service. It is 
indeed a rich field for research. In a 
modern world where the literature of 
"ocial administration is miserably out of 
proportion a book of this kind should be 
^ vide-mcewn of all students interested 
in the study of Social Science. 

SCIENC E TO-DAY edited by Sir J. 
Arthur "I homp.son and J. G. C rowthcr, 
(Eyre and Spottiswoods, 8s. 6d.), is an 


intert sting and useful book giving a 
survey of contemporary science. Although 
I hoiiipson did not live to see the complc" 
lion of his book, in print. Mr. C.rowther 
has completed the task. "I hough the 
different subjects discussed in the book 
do not weld together, and they are of 
varying relevance, it is u.seful to students, 
as they could easily pick and choose. 
Fifteen subjects are discussed by contri- 
butors each of whom is an expert in his 
own subject. 

In “ H IE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH” 
(Williams and Norgate, 6s.) M, l olic, 
holds the view that the English language, 
if its spelling were reformed, would very 
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soon become a universal language with 
startling results. ‘ The overworked city 
clerk could be as sure of gaining a living 
in London as in Berne, in Rome as in 
Athens, without having to overwork him- 
self still more in learning another 
language. Surplus men of all trades in 
any country could look for work in other 
countries where they were wanted’. 
Although the author’s zeal frequently 
betrays him into exaggerated statements, 
the thesis of the book is a sensible one 
and one that can be argued soberly. It 
emphasises the great need for an interna- 
tional language to solve many of the 
present day troubles. 

THE BOOK OF CRICKET (Dent. 
7s. 6d.) by P. F. Warner is a standard 
work which has now after twenty years’ 
run, been entirely revised and brought 
up-to-date. Besides technical discussions 
of every branch of the game, the book 
contains much of historical interest and 
a gallery of portraits of great players. 
“Cricket has meant much to me — perhaps 
too much” writes Mr. Warner. ‘It has 
been a joy and a delight to me, and has 
brought me uncommon happiness; and to 
be “pitchforked” into a tornado of 
trouble in the winter of one’s cricketing 
life was something of a shock and 
a bitter disappointment”. Many readers 
will doubtless delight in following Mr. 
Warner’s calm discussion of great playet.’^ 
and great feats. 

In “CASTE AND DEMOCRACY” 

Mr. K. M. Panikkar, gives a description 
of the origin and essential features of the 
caste system in India. His suggestion 
that in the interests of human welfare, 
caste system should give place to demo- 
cratic organisations is a highly laudable 


one. But Mr. Panikkar’ s conclusions on 
the historical and sociological aspects of 
the caste system may not find full sympa- 
thy with many other historians of India. 
In a scientific investigation of a social 
phenomenon, the author should not 
have brought in his personal sympathies. 

In “RAMMOIIAN ROY” (U. Ray & 
Sons, Rs. 2/8) Mr. U. N. Ball has 
attempted to give a detailed account of 
the life and work of Raja Rammohan 
Roy. I he author has given us a 
more or less connected narrative of this 
great man’s life. Although there are at 
present numerous books about the life of 
Rammohan Roy, this new publication, 
will be found highly interesting to the 
public and particularly to the students. 
It is a wcll-got-up small book of 300 
pages with numerous illustrations. 

THOCaHTS AND PROBLEMS by 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, (published 
by the author, Rs. 2) is an highly inter- 
esting collection of the numerous 
speeches and writings of this great 
educationist. The article on ‘Glimpses of 
Student Life in Calcutta Five and Thirty 
years Ago’ invities the special attention of 
the student readers. I he vivid descrip- 
tion of student life thirty five years ago 
is not only interesting but it is also 
highly instructive. “Cheap Cigarettes and 
Birris were not yet a part of the country’s 
indigenous industries and Cocaine habits 
cultivated at the Foot-path pan shops had 
not the young in their grip, yet. T heatres 
were less in numbers, attractions 
and in length of hours and they are 
believed to have been less frequented by 
the student community than now”. 
These are passages which students of 
to-day will find interesting and useful. 



KOTES AUD COMMENTS 


YOUTH AND FREEDOM 


“Freedom” is the one word that is 
uppermost on the tongue of every school- 
boy and girl. In the thousands of inter- 
pretations, essays, stories, poems and 
cartoons that we reyceive every month 
from our student-readers, we find a com- 
mon idea running through them — a new 
thirst for freedom. It is a matter of no 
small pride to us that we were able to 
introduce this new scheme of ‘AB. 
Educational Service’ which has induced 
the younger generation who are to be the 
guardians of India's traditions a|nd the 
representatives of all that is finest and 
most typical in our national character, to 
express freely their ideas on social, 
political and economic questions of the 
day. 

“Freedom” is the one word that is 
most used and more misunderstood. 
Freedom is generally taken for political 
freedom. Political upheavels and national 
struggles in the various countries of the 
world are constantly changing our 
conception of the value of political 
freedom. 

I he degree of freedom of a nation is 
to be measured by the character of its 
public life. I he existence of a spirit 
of toleration is the real sign that 
love of freedom runs more than skin-deep 
into our national character. Self-disci- 
pline which accompanies the love for 
individual liberty is the key-stone of 


freedom. It is equal justice, freedom of 
worship, freedom of opinion, religious, 
.•^ocial and political. Humanity can 
achieve this freedom only by universal 
love and toleration. It is a paradox that 
some nations are struggling for national 
freedom by killing individual liberty 
believing in force as the means by which 
they can get their way. If intolerence 
and force are to be the foundations of 
political liberty, then the framework of 
democracy must start to crack and free- 
dom will rapidly degenerate. 

Real freedom or democracy depends 
upon education. And the kind of educa- 
tion which democracy needs at the 
present day is education in character, 
the cultivation of a spirit of self-reliance 
together with a spirit of toleration and 
self-subordination . 

I he rising generation should re- 
emphasise and re-expound the value of 
freedom. Let not emotion take the 
better part of reason and persuasion, 
which alone could help us in our onward 
march to national prosperity. "1 he aban- 
donment of reason and persuasion, in our 
struggle for the attainment of freedom, 
would only mean the unloosing of the 
passions of fear and hatered, of wild 
hope and wild despair, with the result 
that the welfare of our dear motherland 
would be at the mercy of tempestuous 
changes of feeling and opinion. 



EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES 


Students in cur colleges and schools 
arc nowadays privileged to have many 
experiences which a gent ration ago were 
impossible — experiences of travel and 
cppcrlunilies for hearing, reading and 
discussing the affairs of the world into 
which they are about to enter. 

1 he film and the wireless have a large 
potentiality to educate the young minds. 
A stage has been reached in the evolution 
of these two inventions when their signi- 
ficance as instruments of education is 
universally recognised. 1 hey can to a 
great extent supplement the regular 
carriculum of school and college. I heir 
educational value has a double aspect, 
first in the instructional field and, second- 
ly in the fi(‘ld of interest or illumination. 
“Education ” as Mr. Rarnsbotham Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, has pointed cut “does not 
consist only of learning and doing. '\ here 
is a place for appreciation, for the quiet, 
or it may be the exciting, reception of 
experience and achievement. ” 

Although, we have numerous picture- 
houses and film producing concerns, it 
is regrettable that there are very few 
educational films. Many of the pictures 
that are shown at present, instead of 
imparting education in any sense of ^he 
word, are doing po.s.sitive injury to imma- 
ture young minds by holding cut before 
them sensuality and brutal thrills. Whether 
these amusements are good in themselves 
is another matter; the point is that the 
wrong forces will continue to influence 
taste and mould environment until film 
producers dispense with the meaningle.ss 
doctrine of ‘what the public wants.” 1o 
raise the level of the films and to make 
it useful for the cultural progress of the 


nation, producers must work on the as- 
sumption that public taste is the creation 
not the master of the producer. For 
this p3urp0.se, producers need advice, and 
it would be an advantage, therefore, if 
seme of our educationists take the matter 
seriously and give the necessary direc- 
tions in the matter of the subjects , that 
are to be chosen for filming. 

Broadca.sting has become a powerful 
medium to impart valuable education. 
It can bring to .schools remote experiences 
and lively enthusiasm. It has the unique 
advantage for the .school cind college 
student in the course of establishing his 
relations with the world outside to enjoy 
and be influenced by new worlds very far 
removed from his. School broadca.sting 
is a necessity at the present moment. In 
England and in other countries, school 
broadca.sting has become part of th(* 
daily curriculum. I low advantages it is 
for our students in the various provinces 
to hear a lecture by Rabindranath Tagore 
or Sir C. V. Raman. 

Perhaps the most valuable kind of 
experience during student life is the 
chance of a p^ersonal contact with leading 
thinkers or public men of the time. 
Unfortunately, in India, most of oui 
leading men do not often come in contact 
with the younger generation. Excepting 
in few university or college lectures, 
either they do not have the opportunities, 
or they do not want, to speak to school- 
boys on science, on economics, arts and 
politics. Regular radio service in schools 
and colleges is cure to bring our students 
more in contact not only with the great 
men of this country but of the world 
large and it will enable them to appre 
ciate the realities of life more at th<’ 
threshold of manhood. 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE X A 

Btj SMARAJIT KUMAR GANGULI, 

(2nd Year Arts), Ashutosh College^ Calcutta. 


I he paradox of present-day politics is 
that no slate is wholly independent of 
external control. No country is comple- 
tely isolated from the rest of the world 
in so far as its economic development is 
concerned. I he prosperity of one nation 
lies completely in that of another, or all 
ethers, to be more certain. I his has 
been brought about by the vast expansion 
ci trade and commerce of all countries of 
the world. I he picture is a fitting illus 
tration of this slate of ciffairs. 



A.e.PICTURC NBXA COPYPIGMl 


It is not necessary to go into details as 
to what we see in the picture. In short 
the three men on the three planks repre- 
sent Japan, India and Kurope. 1 he 
raging sea is one part of the picture and 
the frantic attempts of the three men to 
grasp one another when they are on the 
point of being drowned show that the 
countries thus represented are in a cala- 
mity — that of an economic depression — 
and are realising that mutual help is the 
way out of it. The other part of the 


picture conveys a happy Idea — the three 
separate planks have been bound together 
into a rail, the sea has become calm and 
quiet, and thus the nations are prospering 
by means of co-operation among them 
selves. 

India, k.urope and japan have very 
closely related economic interests. India 
i.« the best market for raw materials for 
the indu.strial Kiircpe and jajjan. At the 
same time India is one of the best con- 
sumer of the finished articles of Japan 



and Kurope. 1 hus these three countries 
are mutually dependent. 

But what is the actual stale of affairs 
and the real altitude of the three towards 
one another? A spirit of cut-throat com- 
petition has been the trade policy of these 
countries. They have been thinking of 
themselves as separate units and were 
trying to make profit at the cost of one 
another. 

The evils of such an antoganistic spirit 
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have at last manifested themselves and 
all of them seem to have realised that 
humanity cannot progress without co- 
operation. Under the pressure of ravag- 
ing calamity they have op)ened their eyes 
and find ihemsrlves in the mid-ocean, 
with no one to help them but the enemy 
whom each one is trying to push further 
down. 'The .second picture symbolically 
shows that trade agreements and negotia- 


tions based on goodwill and mutual trust 
alone can save the nations of the world 
from death and ruin. 1 he three separat- 
ed planks cannot help us to cross the sea 
cf life without danger of death. But, we 
can safely reach the shore when the 
different planks are bound together with 
ties of love and goodwill. 1 his is what 
the world of to-day needs more than 
anything else to establish universal peace. 


By MISS A. POrilAN, 

(2nd Year Hons.), I rivandrum College, 


Slop these national rivalries, colour 
and cast prejudices, that divide humanity 
into meaningle.ss groups’ has been the 
cry of all thinkers of all countries. 

The picture before us is nothing but 
the cartoonist’s expression of the most 
important problem that the nations of the 
world have to face to-day inorder to save 
civilisation from being totally destroyed. 
I he first part of the picture present the 
scene of a mighty ocean with three men 
sitting on isolated planks pushing each 
other away. Do they not rcf)resent, the 
three great civilization or the three great 
races ? I he simple idea that would strike 
a casual observer is the harmful policy 
of nationalism and provincialism contrast- 
ed with the beneficent results of peace, co- 
operation and goodwill among the nations 
of the world. In short it may appear to 
be a simple and open appeal for inter- 
nationalism. 

That is not the only message the 
picture conveys. I here is a deeper and 
greater significance in this apparently 
simple picture. India is symbolically 
represented to occupy the central posi- 
tion in the two pictures. Does it not 


signify that world peace and interna- 
tional ambitions could not be achieved 
witheut the hearty co-operation of the 
three representative planks, with India as 
the connexting link, the main plank that 
unites the East and West. While 
glorifying the grand idealism of the 
League of Nations, this simple picture 
throws out an open challenge to 
that great humanitarian body that world 
peace artd universal brotherhood could 
not and will not be achieved without 
India, Te only country that keeps up the 
ideal of non-violence and ahimsa, occu- 
pying ihe central position between lh<; 
East and West — the connecting link 
between materialism and spiritualism. 
Force cannot efface a nation, war and 
victory cannot subgugate humanity. It 
is only the harmonious co-operation and 
unity that can lead to real peace and 
prosperity — political and economic. 

Do they realise where they sit? I he 
victor and the vanquished, the powerful 
and the weak, the white, yellow and 
black are all in the mid ocean. If only 
the nations of the world remembered that 
pushing the one down or pulling the 
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other aside, will not save them from the 
mighty ocean, then they would have 
followed the wisest and sanest course 
depicted in the second picture. What wo 
want to-day is a world-state, with no 
territorial, racial or colour distinctions, 
where all humanity could live as brothers 
of the same family. 1 he older genera- 
tion have miserably failed to bring about 
that happiness of love and goodwill 
between man and man, nation and 
nation. It is for the youth cf to-day to 
achieve it. 


chaos and destruction. Fortunately the 
youth of to-day - whether black, white, 
or yellow, — is no more a purblind 
creature with his political vi.sion ice 
bound. He has developed the divine 
t.nalilir s of ‘.«^ervice and self-sacrifice’ for 
the cau.se of humanity. He docs not 
wish to belong to an isolated group, but 
to be a mc-inber of that great body of 
universal brotherhood. His ideas of 
political liberty and freedom transcends 
racial and national limits. I le has begun 
to rt fdis(^ that his {:ounlry is nothing but 
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But unfortunately what do we see 
around us — a maddening thirst for 
power. “Is it war or peace ” that is the 
one question individuals and nations are 
asking. And who is responsible for it? 
While participating in International 
activities for peace, every nation is 
secretly increasing her armaments and 
preparations of a war are going on behind 
the scenes. 

Who can avert the impending danger 
to humanity? Youth and youth alone 
are to be the deliverers of the world from 


a lillh' yellow or red on the map of the 
world. And he has already unfurled the 
vicloiiou.s Hag of a world-state. 

Is not the mighty sea in which we all 
fight for existence, one — call it what you 
will Black see. White sea, Indian ocean 
or the r.ngllsh channel. ! he land, the 
shore — that is ahead of us is one mass of 
earth whether it is Africa, japan, America 
or India. And the heavens that laugh on 
our futile efforts to drown cur neighbours, 
is one. Why then is this struggle for in- 
dividual and national selfishness?. 


INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE X B 

By MISS NILIMA MULLICK. 

Matriculation Class^ Brahmo Girls' School, Calcutta. 


I he picture before us is a simple one, 
but is at the same time too significant to 
be ignored, as it illustrates the race of 
human life. In this beautiful world of 
ours mankind has a distinct mission to 
fulfil. I.jfe in this world is not a bed of 
roses; it is full of trials and tribulations, 
dangers and difficulties, illusions and 
delusions. It is only the brave soldiers — 
the determined me'^n and women- who 
face them boldly that attain success 
in life. Temptations and enticements 
promising immediate charm and joy 
always try to hamper u.s in our race of 
life, and if we .submit to them, ruin and 
misery are our lot, 

I he picture most faithfully represents 
the race of life of a few precious souls — 
the dangers and difficulties they have to 
face and the temptations they have to 
overcome — if the goal is to be reached at 
all. 

In the lowest part of the picture wc 
find one boy and one girl beginning their 
start most enthusiastically and with grim 
determination, whereas even in that early 
stage one is seen to be carried away by 
temporary pleasures and he ceases to run. 
His fate is sealed for ever. Jumping over 
the obstacles that present themselves 
before these determined runners, there 
are others who proceed steadily towards 
the goal— the gate of success— but on 
the way some are seen, again, to fall a 
prey to enticements and drop away. 
Misery and mishap await them. 

I his much about the darker side of the 
picture and the brighter side has a differ- 


ent tale to tell. 1 he picture distinctly 
points out that one has entered into the 
gate of siicce.ss and two others are about 
to succeed because they have conquered 
the temptations and hence their valiant 



Mis.s Nil .IMA Mui.i.it:K. 


efforts are destined to be crowned with 
success. Two seats are re.served for them 
and they will occupy them according to 
the principle ‘hirst come, first served’ and 
whoever will succeed later will also find 
teats reserved for them as is evident from 
the picture. 

I he sweetmeats on the plates by the 
road side represent vices, temptations 
and illusions which though sweet at the 
present, are unmistakably bitter in the 
end. To fall a prey to them is to miss 
the goal which can never be attained. 
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I he lesson we-boys and girls of delusive joys. Let us pursue the ideal 

schools-are required to take from it, i.s ahead, with “heart within and God over 

of utmost importance. From this early head"-, keeping always in view the fact 

stage of our life we should be honest. that honesty, industry, pcrseverence. and 

industrious, energetic, and determined strength of mind mean guarantee to 

and should develop within us a spirit of success in any field that we may choose 

supreme unconcern for enticing vices and in our life. 


Bu llARBANS SINGH, 

^ Stondarci, A. B. M. School, Mcil^tila, Burma. 

Here we see a picture with three Student.s have generally three quarterly 

hurdles and .some beautifully decorated te.^ls in schools. If they get through the 
seats of success at one end. Boys and three, lh(‘y become succe.ssfiill like the 

girls take part in this competition. 1 here one boy and one girl who have jumped 



are three trays containing some fruit and over the first, second and third hurdles 
cakes by the .side of the hurdles. One and are approaching the chairs. If on the 

boy has won the race and is comfortably other hand .students give them.selves up 

occupying a chair. Some have been always to pleasures and luxuries without 

attracted by the trays of fruit and so they caring to pass the tests how can they 

have negelected the race and do not care achieve success? One boy in the picture 

to reach the winning post. has not even jumped over the first hurdle 

One great clement of success and hap- because he is so lazy and unintelligent 

piness in life is the capacity for work. that he thinks it a great pleasure to give 

Whatever wc do we should do throughly. himself to eating and sitting rather than 

put our heart into it and cultivate all our to get through even the first difficulty in 

faculties h’fe. 1 Ic sits lazily and admires the 
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fruits. How can such a man ever dream 
of becoming great in the world ! 

Some, while running, cast their eyes 
towards the trays and so they are left far 
behind. We should be very careful and 
courageous till we reach our goal lest we 
should be fascinated or detained by some 
other forces. Some in the picture have 
jumped over the first and second hurdles 
but again bent upon having the sweets. 

I hey do not want to continue the race. 

I his shows they are lacking in persever- 
ance and patience. I hey never realize 
that they can enjoy more fruits of labour 


and that they will be cheered and honour- 
ed at the end of their career. 

Nothing is impossible with a will. If 
the competitors in the picture were to 
keep their eyes right straight to the seats 
of success, although they may stumble 
and fall many times in their run, they 
will finally reach the goal. We should 
not have moral stupidity and infirmity of 
will. To have a bright future and to free 
ourselves from all obstacles that lie in 
our way what is wanted is patience, 
courage, industry and an upright and 
honourable heart. 


By JOGESWAR GOGI, 

Class IX- A ^ Jorhat Government H, E. School, Jorhat. 


At a glance of this picture we can 
suggest that nobody can attain success at 
a sudden flight. I he way to success is 
always sloping and at the same time it is 
full of perils. Wc must surmount many 
difficulties on the way. We arc also 
liable to be misled by the temptations of 
the worldly illusions. So if we wish to 
be successful in our life, we must work 
with patience and perseverance. We 
ought not to care for difficulties and for 
the false temptations of the worldly 
illusions. 

d he picture which we find here, con- 
tains a very good moral. 1 lere we see a 
sloping path, at the end of which thrones 
of success are placed. d hose thrones 
denote that every-body has a right to 
attain success in this world. \ here are 
three fences obstructing the way and by 
its side we observe three plates contain- 
ing sweets in them, d hose fences mean 
the obstacles on the way to success, and 
the plates containing sweets point to the 


worldly illusions which mislead mankind. 

Now the destination of the group of 
boys ar>d girls is to gain the thrones of 



MISS USKA SKTALVAI). 

(MvTIMf'l'I.ATION Cl.\SS), 

St. Cdlumba Tlij^h School, Bombay, who wins 
a pri/.o for the AB. Educjitional Competition 
thiB month. 
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success. With this high ambition, they 
are running towards their goal. 'Fhey 
have patience and perseverance. I hcy 
are firm minded and very industrious, 
and that is why they are able to proceed 
through that diflficuli and uneven way. 
Before their patience and perseverance 
the fences (obstacles of life) are no match 
to obstruct them. therefore, they are 
sure to achieve success at last. 

But the other four boys of the same 
picture are cowards; they are not well 


to repent for their own misdeeds. 1 hey 
never attain success in their lives. Because 
we know that there is no rose without a 
thorn, 

I hiis the picture indicates the two 
typc.s of men in this world. One like 
those four boys want to attain success at 
a sudden flight. Hence they never 
succeed in life. I hey are always misled 
by the evil temptations of the world. 

I he other type like those boys and 
girls running towards the thrones of 
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educated. I hey have no patience and 
perseverance to stand against the troubles 
of life. I hey want to be good but do 
not like to work hard. Now they proceed 
half the way and then finding it difficult 
to proceed further, sat down to eat sweets 
from those plates, placed by the side of 
the way. 'Fhey thought themselves very 
fortunate. But afterwards they are sure 


success have high ambitions. 1 hey 
always long for the true happiness. 
Therefore, they do not care for the diffi- 
culties of life or the false temptations 
(illusions) of the world cannot take them 
astray from the right path of life. 

In conclusion 1 say that we the students 
of Modern India must follow the latter 
type of men. 
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BARASAT 

First 1. C. S. To Get Beereshur 
Mitter Medal. 

It is understood that Mr. N. Das, I.C.S., 
S. D. O. of Baraset, has been awarded 
the Beershur Mitter Gold Medal of the 
Calcutta University for a brilliant thesis 
entitled “Industrial Finance in India . 
He also won the Viceroy s Gold Medal 
at the All-India Inter-Universities Essay 
Competition of 1929-30. 

CALCUTTA 

Proficiency Test scheme of Calcutta 
University. 

It is understood that the Syndicate of 
the Calcutta LJniversity has approved ot 
a scheme drawn up by Mr. D. k. 
Chaudhury, University Organisar of 
Physical Education, for a physical profici- 
ency test of students. I he test will be 
conducted from this year among students 
of the colleges affiliated to the University. 
The physical proficiency of the students 
will be determined by the results of tests 
for (I) speed; (2) strength; (3) agility; ( 4 ) 
endurance and 1 5) co-ordination and 
additional points will be given for correct 
posture. 

University certificates of physical pro- 
ficiency and silver badges will be awarded 
to students who pass the minimum limit 
called the zero standard. Special certi- 
ficates will be awarded to students 
scoring 50 per cent., above the zero 
standard. I he tests will be conducted in 
the second week of December, 1934. 

Sanskrit Studies in Bengal — ^Travell- 
ing Fellowship for Girl. 

A plea for the improvement of Sanskrit 


studies and for utilising Sanskrit studies 
in the cause of the nation was put 
forward by Justice M. N. Mukerjee, 
Acting Chief justice of Bengal, in his 
presidential address at the annual convo- 
cation of the Bengal Sanskrit Association 
held at the University Institute hall, 
Calcutta, recently. 1 here was a large 
gathering of well-known pandits and 
Sanskrit .scholars. In the course of the 
speech the president said “I find great 
satisfaction in ob.serving that a brahmin 
girl attached to the research department 
of the Sanskrit college has been admitted 
to the vedatirtha title for the first time. 
She is the first rccepient of the Ghose 
Travelling Fellow.ship and is proceeding 
to Oxford for D.Phil. degree. I am also 
very glad to have to tell you that a 
Muhammadan .student has taken the 
highest degree in Kavya this year.” 



.\MARNATK TANDON, 

St«d(5nt, Presidency College, ("alfulta, who h.i 
won “The Nashipur Medal,” offered hy th*'’ 
Raja Bahadur of Nashipur. 
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Study of Journalism — Adoption by 
Calcutta University. 

Mr. Shyam Prosad Mukherjee presided 
at a meeting of the students when Mr. 
M. K. Bose, President, Indian Jornalists* 
Association, delivered an interesting 
lecture on The place of Journalism in 
society**. 

In opening the proceedings, the Vice- 
Chancellor said that the university fully 
realised the importance of the systematic 
study of journalism and he, as vice-chan- 
cellor, had suggested that the University 
should make a small beginning by intro- 
ducing journalism in the curriculrn of 
studies in the Post-Graduate department. 
He as Vice-Chancellor was going to meet 
the deputation of the Indian journalists* 
Association and would discuss with them 
the scheme which he hoped, the Univer- 
sity would consider and adopt. 

University Coats Medal. 

The Calcutta University Coats Medal, 
which is annually awarded to the Medical 
graduate who is adjudged to have made 
the most notable contributions to medical 
science within the previous seven years 
has this year been awarded to Dr. A. C. 
Ukil. It will be recalled in this connec- 
tion that Dr. Ukil was a Ghosh Travel- 
ling hellow of the University in 1929 and 
gave a good account of his fellowship by 
laborious study and research in England, 

1' ranee, Switzerland and Austria besides 
being invited to speak on the result of 
his researches at the Royal society of 
Medicine in London. He has recently 
been nominated by the Government of 
India as a Councillor on behalf of the com- 
mittee of the International Union against 
I uberclosis. T here were no recipients, 
of this medal during the last 5 years. 


Debate on Co-Education. 

An interesting Intcr-Collegiate Debate 
on Co-education was held on 11th 
September under the auspices of the 
Calcutta University Institute, in which 
representatives from all colleges partici- 
pated. 

Calcutta University — Mr. Golonleev 
to Deliver Lectures. 

It is understood that Mr. M. Victor 
Golonleev, the great scholar and dis- 
coverer of the early city of Aukor, has 
been requested by the Calcutta University 
to deliver a course of three lectures on 
the “Art of Indo-China and Indian con- 
nections**. 

COLOMBO 

Chinese Students’ Preference for 
English University. 

A party of 26 Chinese students arrived 
in Clonibo on their way to England. In 
an interview, the leader of the party said 
that they were being sent to Europe by 
the Government of their country with 
Indemnity Fund. They were going to 
Flngland with the fixed determination that 
when they returned to their country they 
would devote their lives to the cause of 
China. T he students will study at English 
Universities for three years. They 
selected I'mglish Universities because of 
their great traditions. 

Plan for Ceylon University. 

T he ministtfr of Education announced 
in the State Council that as soon as th(' 
Budget was disposed of he would take 
steps to initate the scheme for establish- 
ing a university. T he plan for the 
university, designed to be the national 
seat of learning, is ready. 
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DACCA 

Introduction of Co-education. 

Since the commencement of the present 
session of the Education Department of 
the Dacca University, the admission of 
women candidates in the college, has for 
tlie first time been sanctioned. I hree 
women graduates have since been 
admitted and arc attending classes with 
the men-students of the institution. 

ERNACULAM 

Educational Reforms in Cochin. 

It is understood that several recom- 
mendations were made by the Education 
Committee appointed by the Cochin 
Government to suggest ways and means 
of improving the present system of 
education. 1 he committee recommend- 
ed free elementary education throughout 
the state. 1 he course is to spread over 
a period of four years and the curriclum 
is to be so arranged as to create in the 
child undergoing the course an intelligent 
interest in the well-being of his village. 
Secondary education is to be divided into 
two groups and diverted through two 
channels viz., literary and vocational. 
"Phis vocational course is to extend over 
five years. A student coming out of these 
vocational schools should be ready to 
look to some work to earn his livelihood. 

HYDERABAD 

Dr. Cousins to Deliver Lectures. 

The O.smania University has Invited 
Dr. J. H. ('ousins. Principal of the 
Theosophical College, Madanapalle, to 
deliver a series of extension lectures in 
November next. 


LAHORE 

Dr. Tagore to Preside over 
Punjab Students’ Conference. 

It is understood that Dr. Rabindranath 
1 agore will visit Lahore in the middle of 
January next to preside over the fifth 
Punjab Provincial Students’ Conference. 

MADRAS 

Education and Unemployment. 

Writing in The Young Men of India, 
Rao Bahadur S. E. Ranganathan, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Anamali University 
observes “education is intended to be a 
preparation for life and not for a living 
only. It is in its essence a discipline 
rather than a commodity for sale. 1 here 
is, therefore, no direct connection 
between general education and employ- 
ment though unfortunately in our own 
country English Education has been 
.sought after purely with the narrow and 
utilitarian aim of securing one particular 
type of employment.’’ 

OXFORD 

The Tragedy of Education. 

Prof. J. I.. Etty of the Rusk in College- 
Oxford, writing in the India and the 
world, observes; “ I he demand for higher 
education in India has gone on steadily 
during the last 50 years. University 
education in India is cheap by English 
standards, increadibly cheap; the stand" 
ard for a B.A. Degree is not in some 
universities very high. Ihe standard of 
intelligence in India interpreted in terms 
of book-learning and acquiring the neces 
sary knowledge for passing examination^ 
is propably higher than in most countries 
of the Western world. The averagi^ 
Indian student is extremely industrious 
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and apart from politics has less to dis- 
tract him from his work than his 

fellow student at Oxford or at Yale 

Behind all the political and the social 
discontent is the tragedy of the young 
graduate — the man, who is potentially cf 
the greatest possible value to his country, 
the man, who ought to be building up 
the New India and who is angry and 
embittered because he finds that he is not 
wanted. What is India going to do about 
it? What social and economic reforms 
do the leaders of Indian thought propose 
in order that Higher Education in India 
may not for thousands of students be a 
tragic waste of lime and that India may 
make the best use of those who can serve 
her best?’* 

PARIS 

Scholarships to Indian Women. 

It is understood that the late Mrs. 
Shyamji Krishna Varma, has by a will 
left a sum equivalent to about 30 lakhs 
of rupees for the education of Indians 
abroad. The authorities of the Paris 
University and the trustees appointed by 
the donor will administer the trust prob- 
ably by giving .scholarships to Indian 
women. 

MUNICH 

Award of Scholarships to Indians. 

I he Indian Institute of the Deutcho 
Akademie announced the award of 21 
new scholarships for the accademic year 
1934-35 to Indian graduate students who 
are to carry on higher studies in various 
German Universities. 


WORLD SERVICE 

I he American Express Company, 
Incorporated, and the companies with 
which it is affiliated offer an international 
service in two closely related fields — 
financial and travel. *1 his service is 
available at offices in the principal 
commercial and tourist centers of the 
globe and also at offices of approximate- 
ly ten thousand banking and travel 
correspondents. 

Financial operations include foreign 
exchange, remittances of money to 
foreign countries, letters of credit travelers 
cheques, money orders and banking ac- 
commodations at its foreign offices. 

I ravel activities comprise the sale 
of steamship, air and railroad tickets, 
arrangements for escorted and inde- 
pendent tours, special cruises, the making 
of hotel and other reservations, the 
furnishing of itineraries and in general 
the conduct of a world tourist business on 
a large scale. 

If you contemplate leaving India 
for abroad at any time, write or 
call for our Steamship Departure List 
— there is no charge nor do we charge 
any fee or commission for such reserva- 
tions. 

THE 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., INC. 

INIF.RNATIONAL BANKING AND TRAVEL 

Calcutta — Bombay — Colombo. 


WhfMi spndiiiK to aflvprt isor.‘«. kiiMlIy inonti.in '/V/r Afm/nn S/mfciif. 
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THE ART OF READING 

By N. JOARDAR, M.A., B.Ed.. 
Vice-Principal, Lucknow Christian College . 


Reading is one of the three main ways 
of acquiring knowledge. We absorb 
ideas through reading. But like other 
arts reading is subject to improvement. 

Have you ever checked your speed of 
reading? How many words do you read 
per minute? If you are sixteen years old, 
your speed normally must be 300 words 
per minute or 5 per second. 

You do not probably know how to find 
out the speed. Here is a suggestion. 
Count the number of words per line for 
7 or 10 lines and find out the average. 
Let us suppose, it is 10 per line. In the 
same way, find out the number of lines 
per page and their average, taking 7 or 
10 into consideration. Say, the average 
number of lines per page is 30. Now the 
number of words per page on an average 
will be then 300. 

Start reading quietly, silently. Ask a 
friend to keep the time. Read for five 
to ten minutes and then find out how 
many pages you have done. May be, 
you will not come to the end of the Iasi 
page. C.ount the number of words on 
that unfinished page and add them to the 
words done on the other pages. Suppose 
you did eleven pages and a half in ten 
minutes. It means then 3,300 words plus 
150, or in other words. 3,450 in ten 
minutes. Now by dividing the number 
of words by the amount of lime taken, 
you get 345 words per minute. Your 
speed then in reading is 345 words per 
minute. 


You arc probably wondering why you 
ought to have that speed. I o-day there 
is so much to read. About 900 languages 
are publishing books daily. Statisticians 
estimate that about 5,000 volumes come 
out of the press in the world every day. 

I do not advise you to read all of tbem. 
I hat advise would be absurd. But you 
ought to read a reasonable amount of 
books to keep abreast of the time. Other- 
wise you cannot hold an intelligent con- 
versation with people. Besides these 
publications, you have to read the litera- 
ture of the past; you have at least to get 
acquainted with some of the outstanding 
classics of the past ages. Both these 
demand reading. Necessarily in these 
fast days you have to acquire fastness or 
speed in the art of reading. 

If you do not have the right speed, 
I am sure, you must be .suffering from 
certain physical or mental defects. 1 he 
check will probably help you to discover 
them. You may be muttering words 
between your teeth while reading. You 
may be twisting your lips. 1 hese are 
obstacles and they ought to be removed. 
Your eye-sight may be defective. You 
may be suffering from headache or neu- 
ralgia. You will find that you need 
medical help. 

Besides all these physical handicaps 
there may be other impediments to check 
your speed. Your vocabulary may be too 
small. 1 daily come across many students 
whose fund of words is very poor. 
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A normal student of sixteen ought to 
know a large number of words. He ought 
to know more words than are used in 
the book, for really speaking, there are 
two vocabularies — one for speaking, the 
other for writing. Shakespeare used 
about 17,000 words in all his writings. 
Remember that number includes different 
inflections of the same words in many 
cases. For instance, does, doth, did , — 
all these count as separate words though 
they are inflections of one word, do. If 
the original words only are counted and 
not the inflections, Shakespeare’s vocabu- 
lary will be reduced to 15,000. Milton 
used not more than 8,000. The English 
Bible is content with 6,000 words only. 

In speaking we use more words. Have 
you made an experiment to ascertain 
your vocabulary? Watch the words you 
use and count them. You will be 
amazed. l o express the different shades 
of meaning, an educated gentleman to- 
day needs 20,000 words at least. Try to 
find out the number of words you use. 
It is a good hobby and it will help you 
to reveal some of your inclinations. 

In India it is amazing to find out the 
different vocabularies for different pro- 
fessions. A college professor with his 
niceties about the shades of meaning 
will need an unusually large vocabulary, 
but a farmer in a village will not use 
more than 300 words in all his life. 

Young students in the top classes of the 
High School should know at least 10,000 
words of their mother-tongue. Without 
that number it is hard, almost impossible. 


to express their minds. I know the dif- 
ficulties that are involved in the acquisi- 
tion of the required vocabulary. One of 
them is the poverty of the mother-tongue 
itself. You have thoughts to express but 
you do not have the necessary expres- 
sions in your vernacular. I'he natural 
consequence is: you use a large number 
of foreign expressions in your vernacular 
conversation. 

1 have told you already that you need 
10,000 words at least to have the normal 
.speed in your reading. If you get a book, 
neither very philosophical nor very dull, 
that is, if the book deals with an interest- 
ing subject and is written in a breezy 
style in your mother-tongue, your speed 
should be 350 words per minute. But 1 
have pointed out that the acquisition of 
the speed depends upon the possession 
of a good vocabulary of at least 10,000 
words. 

You will question now how to learn 
10,000 words. School masters in the past 
days used to prepare lists of words and 
force them down the throats of the stu- 
dents with the help of a cane. You know, 
that method is not satisfactory. People 
sometimes advise young boys and girls 
to dig out words from dictionaries. That 
method also is unsatisfactory. Words 
should be learnt in ordinary conversation 
and in normal reading. To read a dic- 
tionary to learn words is to put the cart 
before the horse. We get the words 
first and look them up in the dictionary 
later: In other words dictionaries are 

meant for the purposes of reference 
only. 



MARCONI ON 

THE FUTURE OF WIRELESS 


My entire life is spent in thinking out 
new uses for wireless. 

Not only are there entirely fresh ideas 
to consider, but many ways in which 
existing uses of wireless can be extended. 

Science has only scratched the surface 
of radio so far, but research is going on 
continually and television, of course, is 
the next step. 

It is impossible to say how long it will 
be before television becomes general, but 
that time is coming. 

Most people seem to believe that televi- 
sion sets will eventually replace the 
“blind” wireless sets, but 1 think this is 
wrong. 

Seeing and hearing are different senses 
used in a different way. 

With the ordinary radio set, a house- 
wife can get on with her work while 
listening to the prcgramnie, but with tele 
vision she would have to stop her work to 
watch the programme. 

A very different new use of wireless 
will be in the treatment of disease. 

Already doctors and scientists are ex- 
perimenting and testing, they have found 
that application of micro-waves to ihe 
parts affected alleviates and even cures 
certain complaints, particularly those of a 
muscular and nervous nature. 

There are great expectations; but for 
the present we must leave the next .step 
in the hands of the medical men. 

It seems pretty certain, though, that to 
have rheumatism cured by radio may be 
common in the future. 



I he future of broadcasting as I see it 
is one of the greatest assets in the cause 
of world peace, for through it we assimi- 
late the c\ilture of other nations, grow to 
understand their mode of life, and com- 
prehend ihcir ways of thinking. 

Broadcasting links the world together 
in true brotherhood. 

Music, too, is one of the strongest in- 
ternational factors. It has a subtle, unseen 
influence in the cause of peace and leads 
to a sympathy with the culture of others. 

There is also the micro-wave invention 
which enables ships and aircraft to navi- 
gate with confidence In fog. 

Everyone who listens to the wireless 
to-day is familiar with “long” and 
“short” waves, and even “ultra-short” 
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waves; and knows, too, how the ether is 
being overcrowded with transmitters on 
these scales. 

i he beauty of “micro ” wave-lengths is 
that they are entirely outside these ranges. 
For the wireless operator it is the dis- 
covery of a silent corridor in the ether. 

On board my yacht hAettra we have 
recently navigated hidden buoys, placed 
so as to leave only a very narrow chan- 
nel. Ihere was not the slightest danger 
of collision, although the commander con- 
trolled the yacht while sitting in an easy 
chair in his cabin. 

By means of this apparatus, ships will 
bo enabled to carry on in fog and to enter 
the smallest and most difficult of harbours 
with complete safety. 

Making regular records of reception 
obtained on micro-waves we find there is 
no difference between night and day re- 
ception. 

1 here are, however, other inexplicable 
variations, and we arc now trying to dis- 
cover a reason for them. When we find 
the reason we shall probably be able to 
supply the cure. 

If wc succeed in sending the micro- 
waves over long distances the whole radio 
system is likely to be revolutionised. 


Ihe equipment is extremely simple, 
compact and inexpensive, but the price of 
pioneering and experimenting is ccstly. 
Installation costs of the first transatlantic 
signal were £50,000. Business and finan- 
cial minds have had to work along with 
science ; science alone could never have 
developed such an industry as that of 
radio to-day. 

1 suppose people will begin to consider 
the possibility of communication with 
other planets, although there are quite 
enough problems to be dealt with on this 
globe of ours without probing into the 
affairs of new worlds. 

I suppose that whenever interplanetary 
communication does come to pass, it will 
be by means of wireless. Nevertheless 1 
shall want a lot of convincing and proof 
before I believe I have received a mes- 
sage from Mars. 

I have sent many a message that never 
got anywhere. They may be in the 
Stone Age in the other worlds and not 
ready to pick up our signals. Radio 
travels a long way into space, but whe - 
ther it reaches the stars, who knows? 
It would depend on whether the electric 
waves are entirely absorbed in the earth’s 
atmosphere; it is also important that tht 
other planets be inhabited. 




FIRDAUSI 

THE GREAT EPIC POET OF PERSIA. 


All Persia is celebrating the rnilltnary 
of the great poet Firdausi who was born 
a thousand years ago. His poems are 
known all over the world. With the ex- 
ception of Homer, there are few poets 
who had such lasting popularity tis 
Firdausi with the successive generations 
of his countrymen. 

Many legends have grown up about 
the life of Firdausi. But the story of his 
life is of dramatic interest. His real name 
was Abu’l-Kasim and he was born near 
Fus in Khurasan, in a family of small 
landowners — a class which was distin- 
guished for its conservative patriotism. 

It happened that a neighbour of Fir- 
dau.si was fired with the ambition of 
making an epic out of the national 
annals. But he was not able to do much. 
On his death Firdausi set his heart to this 
work. He wanted a patron to enable 
him to carry out this project successfully. 
After various vicissitudes he gained the 
favour of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, the 
conqueror of India. Sultan Mahm\id was 
the most celebrated ruler of his age. 

After full forty five years’ labour 
Firdausi was able to complete the final 
version of his great epic. It is said that 
the Poet was accomodated in a room 
adorned with pictures of national heroes 
and their enemies. 

Firdausi was eighty years old when he 
completed the poem. But he was very 
much disappointed as Mahmud only gave 
him a mere fraction of the reward pro- 
mised. Being disatisfied with it Firdausi 
gave the reward to the bath attend- 


ant. 1 hen he escaped from Ghazni as 
he feaied the Sultan’s revenge for the 
insult. Soon after he wrote a bitter satire 
on Sultan Mahmud. In it he declared 
that Ghazni was a king of slave lineage 
and as such could noL be expected to 
fulfil his promise or behave honourably. 

“Long years this Shah-nama 1 toiled to 

complete, 

I hat the king might award me some 
recompense meet. 

But naught have a heart wrung with 
grief and despair 

Did 1 get from those promises empty as 

air ! 

Had the sire of the King been some 
Prince of renown, 

My forehead had surely been graced 
by a crown ! 

Wtre his mother a lady of high pedi- 
gree, 

In silver and gold had I stood to the 

knee ! 

But being by birth not a prince but a 

boor, 

I he praise of the noble he could not 

endure ! 

I...ater on Mahmud repented of his 
action and he sent a large present of 
indigo to Firdausi with his apologies. As 
the camels that carried the present en- 
tered at one of the Gates of the city, the 
great poet’s corpse was being carried out 
from another. 1 he gift was then offered 
to the daughter of Firdausi. She was too 
proud to accept it. It is said that the 
gift was utilised for the repair of a 
traveller’s rest-house. 
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Firdausi died when he was ninety years 
eld. I he story goes to say that his death 
occured while he was hearing a child re- 
citing his famous satire on the king in a 
market-place. 

1 lis Shah-nama the great epic contains 
more than 60,000 couplets. The subject 
of the poem is the whole of the Persian 
national legend from the beginning of 
the world and ending with the Arab con- 
quest of Persia in the seventh century. 
It is mythical and semi-historical. The 
main theme is the agelong feud between 
Iran and 1 uran, the Persian and the 
Turkish races. I le has also brought in 
the perpetual motive of the conflict 
between the powers of good and evil. 
The whole poem is permeated by a 
strongly religious tone and a deep rever- 
ence for Providence, But it is not with- 
out human interest. It is packed with 
lively incidents of fighting, hunting, 
feasting, lovemaking. Many of the stories 
narrated in it are intensely dramatic. 
Mathew Arnold's poem Suharb and 
Rustum is one of the few moving 
episode.s of this epic. 

Despite some of the flagrant anachron- 
ism as for instance when he speaks of the 
Christian religion as flourishing with its 
clergy and ceremonial in the time of 


Alexander the Great or three hundred 
centuries before Christ, its value as a 
store-house of ancient folk-lore and the 
legendary history of an ancient race, is 
immense. The Shah-nama has had a 
very great influence on Islamic literature 
as a whole. 
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EDUCATION AND POLITICS 

By DIPCHAND VERM A, M.A., Lecturer, ]at College, Lakhaoii. 


I hough it is generally recognised that 
there is a close connection between 
Hlducation and Politics it is, however 
not fully appreciated how the very funda- 
mentals of the latter can be revolutionised 
by placing the former on true fundations. 

As you sow so shall you reap, and as 
your Educational system so shall be the 
Politics that you will be faced with. 
Education in a way not only colours up 
Politics but is also the key-stone of the 
whole social arch and indeed a right 
solution of the educational problems will 
serve as a panacea for all the social and 
economic maladies. 

It was with this deep-seated connection 
between education and the social order 
in view that Plato propounded his great 
educational theories in ‘the Republic* 
and erected his political superstructure 
upon the same. No less emphatic Is 
Aristotle who connects Politics and 
Ethics and for that matter Politics and 
Plducalion. All the successive political 
thinkers have at the same time been great 
Educational thinkers, a sound and 
balanced educational system serving as a 
basis for true and socially healthy politics. 

In our own times imaginative thinkers 
like H. G. Wells and Bertrand Russell 
opine that a reconstruction of the educa- 
tional sysem must precede the regenera- 
tion of the society as a whole and our 
Political system in particular needs to be 
intimately connected with the Education- 
al one, if indeed we are not to be 
devoured, up by a social volcano — which 


may any time be engendered by our over- 
rnechanical civilization. 

1 he world seems to have been sudden- 
ly deprived of all thinking power for else 
we would not rush so madly without re- 
flecting that we might slip down the 
precipice any moment. Great are the 
blessings of scientific knowledge but so 
is its curse when the wheel is in the 
hands of a mad man. Unknown seems 
to be the destiny of Mankind and the 
prophet becomes increasingly pessimistic 
on finding each actor anxious to out-bid 
its rivals in the destructive pursuits. 

1 hings may all develop as Wells imagines 
in his Shape Of Things To Come and then 
it may all end in a smoke. Humanity 
may still be saved but it would not be 
possible until the Educationist is also the 
Politician and the state wheel is steered 
with sympathy and imagination. 

With Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, De Valera 
and Roosevelt as the dominating figures 
on the chess-board, with an Imperialistic- 
cum-capitalist, England and a militant 
and intoxicated Japan, both lingering in 
the slips it would be an impossible 
problem in Political Science to carry on 
an international order which must sooner 
or later be consumed away by mad and 
blind furies of a narrow minded egoistic 
world. Each might partly be in the right 
and some wholly well-meaning but the 
structure cannot last with each party 
pulling in its own direction. 

The problem of world regeneration is 
psychological rather than economic. 


2 
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educational rather than political. Pertin- 
ently remarks Mr. Ludwell Denny in his 
great book * America Conquers Britain ... 

" Treaties are not enough, not* even 

an unconditional arbitration treaty, which 

is much needed If ever they refuse to 

fight', if ever they refuse to believe the 
propaganda and war lies of Goverments, 
if ever they decide that the actual faults 
of the enemy cannot be corrected on the 
battlefields, it will be because they under- 
stand the nature of the conflict. Armed 
with knowledge, they may not fight with 
guns *' 

What can bring about this much need- 
ed understanding and knowledge? How 
can nations think of humanity as a 
whole and not of particular groups to 
which they happen to belong to? Surely 
there is nothing at our disposal except 
the Educational system and an interna- 
tional control of the Universities of the 
world can truly preserve as well as 
enhance human civilization. An interna- 


tional control of the Universities indeed 
when each nation is harping on the tune 
of ‘My country right or wrong* and the 
atmosphere is sur-charged with jingoism. 
But knowledge can never be limited as 
the exclusive property of this nation or 
that for it is no matter of commercial or 
trade privileges. It is indivisible and the 
true heritage of the human race one and 
all. A right understanding can only 
follow from right knowledge and that 
from a right system of education. 1 he 
teachers and school-masters and not 
politicians can save the world only if the 
true variety of these benefactors can be 
produced. The problem of world peace 
is not the only problem the solution of 
which lies in right education. |The whole 
life itself of which the goal is happiness, 
can be better regulated and humanity 
can only be regenerated if the Gover- 
ments care less for the fantastic schemes 
of their economists and politicians and 
pay due attention to the science of 
pedagogy. 


HAS SCIENCE DENIED GOD ? 

By K. POTHAN JOSEPH. 


With the development since Darwin of 
the theory of Evolution the assertion arose 
of new and alleged conclusive reasons 
for denying the faith in the Creator. The 
modern world is full of persons who are 
carried away with a wrong notion that 
science . has proved God to be a myth. 

No truth was more steadily pressed 
upon mankind than the one. science and 
scientists have proclaimed throughout all 
ages. Science has never denied the ex- 


istence of God, but on the other hand 
it has always emphasized the existence of 
a personal God, the vision of a Mind and 
Character and Purpose immanent in the 
material universe, the Orgin and Basis of 
all substance and life, the Creator Him- 
self. 

The foundation of all science is the 
principle that the universe is orderly 
TTiis belief in the order is the belief in 
the existence of a superior Intelligence 
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and an ultimate Personality. What is of 
great significance is the unity of nature. 
In the protoplasam of each individual are 
the same elements of which the stars are 
made and associated with that protopla- 
sam is the ability to look into the starlit 
sky and conceive an all but unending 
universe. Into this world of mystery for 
a little while man comes to play his part, 
which depends quite as much upon his 
religion as upon his science. 

Dr. Harlan T. Steton Professor of 
Astronomy of the Ohio University believes 
that it is a Supreme Intelligence that 
directs the stars in their courses. It is not 
without significance that many of the 
eminent men of science have been devout 
believers in a Personal God. Among such 
may be mentioned Galileo, Newton, 
Faraday, Kelvin and Pasteur. And even 
to-day the great Marconi is a firm believer 
in the Personal Creator. 

1 here is no just reason for supposing 
that evolution means the denial of a Per- 
sonal God. On the contrary, in the proved 
gradual evolution of our universe and of 
the gradual assent of man there is every 
proof of a Creator. As Professor J. S. 
Haldane says "Philosophy leads us not 
to the conception of a perfect God exist- 
ing apart from what is clearly an imperfect 
Universe but of a continuously living and 
acting God manifested in a progressive 
creation of what we recognise as higher 

In fellowship with others our mere 

individual interests are overborne through 
the existence of what we recognise as 
tru^h and right and beauty. The reczgni- 
tion of this fundamental fact we also 
express when we say we acknowledge the 
existence (and the presence within us) of 
God. It is to a Universe which is a mani- 
festation of God that the analysis of our 
experience finally leads. God is the per- 
sonality of personalities.” 


But it is not biology alone or philosophy 
expalining biology which has contributed 
to the modern scientific belief in a Per- 
sonal C.reator. Physicists, mathematicians 
and astronomers have also joined in it. 
In fact it is the physicists and mathemati- 
cians of to-day who are the most powerful 
supporters of the belief in the existence of 
God. As Professor A. S. Eddington puts 
it. “We see man not as a bundle of 
sensory impressions, but conscious of pur- 
pose and responsibilies to which the ex- 
ternal world is subordinate and from this 
Drospective we recognise a spiritual world 

ilongside the physical world Life 

would be stunted and narro\/ if we could 
feel no significance in the world around 
us beyond that which can be weighed or 
measured with the tools of the physicist 
or described by the metrical symbol of 
the mathematician. . . We all know that 
there are regions of the human spirit un- 
trammeled by the world of physics. The 
physicist now regards his own external 
world in a way that 1 can only describe 
as more mystical, though not less exact 
and practical than that which prevailed 
seme years ago when it was taken for 
granted that nothing could be true unless 
an engineer could make a model of it. . . 
In the mystic sense of the creation around 
us, in a yearning towards God the soul 
grows upward, and finds the fulfilment of 
something implanted in its nature — an 
inner light proceeding from a greater 
power than ours The idea of a Universal 
Mind or Logos would be, I think, a fairly 
plausible inference from the present state 
of scientific theory, at least it is in har- 
mony with it.” 

Such then are the conclusions and 
tendencies of modern science. The 
master-minds in science in all ages have 
blieved in the existence of a Personal 
God. 
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Dr. R. A. Millikan of California, who 
believes he has discovered a source for 
the reaction of matter from cosmic rays, 
closes his book on Science and Life as 
follows : 

“If there be a man who does not believe 
either through the prompting of his re- 
ligious faith or through the objective 
evidence which the evolutionary history 
of the world offers, in a progressive reve- 


lation of God to man; if there be a man 
who in neither of these two ways has 
come to feel that there is a meaning and 
a purpose for existence; if there be such 
a thoroughgoing pessimism in this world, 
then may 1 and mine be kept as far as 
possible from contact with it. If the 
beauty, the meaning and the purpose of 
this life as revealed by both science and 
religion are all a dream, then let me 
dream on forever.’* 


EARLIEST EXPLORERS OF MOUNT EVEREST 

By N. R. KEDARI RAO M.A., L.T., 

Lecturer in English, (Government College, Kumhakpnam. 


The world is familiar with the glorious 
martyrdom of Mallory and Irvine who 
gave up their lives in ascending the top 
of Mount Everest. I hey were last seen 
by their friends resolutely getting up the 
last one thousand feet; but somehow they 
were never afterwards seen or heard of; 
and the inference is that they met with 
some accident. I his wes on the 8th 
June 1924. 

None of the later attempts has been 
successful in beating this record. Of 
course, we do not take here into consi- 
deration the Flight Over Everest by the 
Marquis of Clydesdale and Me Intyre in 
April 1933. Here it is more mechanical 
rather than purely human effort that 
counted. 

While the world is thus familiar — by 
means of pictures and even cinemas — 
with the most recent phases of Man's 
fight with the mountain, we are afraid 
it has conveniently forgotten even the 
names of the Pioneers who led the way 


in this direction. Hari Ram and Gan- 
darson Singh are obscurities even in the 
land of their birth — and yet they were the 
first Explorers in the Everest regions. 
Long before the idea dawned on the 
minds of the of the Westerns to ‘Conquer’ 
Everst, these humble sons of the soil had 
projected the scheme and pushed it on 
to some measure of success. 1 heir story 
reads like a page from the Arabian 
Nights — only it is all true in sober fact; 
and for the benefit of modern students, 
let me just draw it here in outline. 

Hari Ram’s expedition took place In 
1871. Having been employed in the 
Survey of India, he was familiar with the 
common methods of measuring the 
heights of mountains and the depths of 
valleys. So he took with him the neces- 
sary instruments; but he knew also that 
Tibet and Nepal were independent 
kingdoms, closed to all foreigners, except 
to pilgrims. Therefore, the prismatic com- 
passes and the pocket sextants he carried 
with him were fashioned in the form of 
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prayer-whells—so that the assiduous 
surveyor might pass for a devout rnendi 
cant. Not only ih s; he had with him a 
chest of medicines — both Asiatic and 
European; ard this stood him in good 
stead on several occasions. Once, for 
example, he cured the wife of a District 
Official who happened to be ill; and this 
it was that helped him, mere than any- 
thing else, to secure a passage into Tibet. 

Thus this pioneer wented his way dis- 
guised as a pilgrim and physician into 
the unknown regions round about Ever 
est. Starting in August from Darjeeling 
took him over a month to arrive at Rama- 
dong on the eastern bank of the River 
Arun, which burnts its way from Tibet 
through the main chain of the Everest 
range till it joins the Kosi. Marching 
further he came to the village of 
Tashichriang on the bank of a fine lake 
20 miles long and 16 miles broad — which, 
lying at an altitude of 14,700 feet, forms 
the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet. 
Hari Ram found the water here perfectly 
clear and pure. Two days later he came 
to the hot springs of Chajong whose 
sulphurous waters have a medicinal re^ 
putation. Pushing over the Ragulong 
Pass (15,200 feet) he came to the huge 
Sakya Monastery where he stayed for ten 
or twelve days and paid his homage to 
the Tashi Lama. 

Ihen, he reached the Thanglong Pass 
(18,460 feet) some time in October. Then 
he followed the course of the Bholia Kosi 
River which he describes with great ac- 
curacy, At one place he found it foam- 
ing in a gigantic chasm only a few paces 
in width. The bridge which crossed it was 
nowhere over 18 inches in width; and in 
some places much narrower than that. 


Later he crossed a tributary of the Kosi 
which he called the Indravati. Hari Ram 
thus contributed much to our knowledge 
of the Geography of these regions. He 
went completely round Mt. Everest and 
was the first to be within twenty miles of 
the huge peak. He was the first literate 
person to survey many of these tracts and 
his observations have all been confirmed 
to be true by later expeditions. 

The other pioneer was Gandarson 
Singh who started his work in 1880 from 
Sikkim. Passing along the valley of the 
Arun River, he ascended the Popte 
Range — the boundary between Nepal and 
I ibet. I le got new informiition of routes 
in Nepal and was barely 18 miles from 
Mount Everest. 

Hari Ram began his second Expedi- 
tion in 1885; this time he started from 
Dagmara and went along the valley of the 
Dudh Kosi. As a result of four months 
.steady travel — July to October — he pass- 
ed within sight of Everest; as also of 
Makalu and Chamlang. He also visited 
lingri, 13,860 feet above sea-level and, 
therefore, one of th highest towns in the 
world. 

I he work of Hari Ram and Gandar- 
.son Singh was the most valuable till the 
year 1904. When we add to this, the 
fact that the Gurkha Soldier T ejbir was 
actually able to climb a height of 25,000 
feet, we arc reasonable in inferring that 
given the required oportunities, Indians 
are .cecond to none in mountaineering 
feats. Hill climbing, let us trust, will soon 
became a hobby with our boys and girls. 
The recenly formed Himalayan Club at 
Dehli is a move in the right direction and 
promises to have a bright future before 
it. 



SHORT STORY 

WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 

By NEIL A’CANTEN 


There is one thing that money cannot 
buy, and that is — the peace of the penni- 
less. It is in the possession of this peace 
that yours truly scores over Henry Ford 
and Rockfeller. Yet, curiously enough, 
I had purchased this peace which passeth 
understanding, when in a take-no-thought- 
for-the-morrow attitude I had flung my 
last rupee across the counter of a theatre. 

And come to think of it, 1 had promised 
to take Betty out to tea to a quiet resto- 
rant the next evening. And that on a 
moderate estimate would cost me at least 
three chips. A nice kid, Betty. Just the 
sort who raised no brotherly affections in 
you. She was my professor’s daughter 
and had put in a word or two to the old 
man on my behalf when he was valuing 
my papers. And one good turn deserves 
another. 

To raise three chips from my hostel 
mates was impossible, absolutely impos- 
sible. All birds of the same feather, you 
know. Fellows who won’t know what 
the colour of money is like till they sign 
on the dotted lines on the first of next 
month. Broke, burst, barren as a burgled 
bank — that would about describe the state 
of everybody’s exchequer. All of them, 
chaps who subscribed to the sound econo- 
mic principle that money was made to 
be circulated, not hoarded up. 

The old optics, meanwhile, were rang- 
ing over the whole room to see if anything 
there could be changed into money a la 
Midas mode. Not a thing, which even by 
the longest stretch of imagination could be 


called a mint, except — by Jove — ^yes 
— except my pair of old shoes. The bally 
thing sort of swam into my ken. Like a 
new planet, that is. 

Now 1 have nothing to say against my 
pair of old shoes. They are all what old 
shoes ought to be. They come in quite 
handy when you want to fling something 
at a stray dog. But if the best pair of 
shoes in the hostel is to be chosen by 
ballot, mine would’ nt certainly top the 
polls. Fact is, they were new — when my 
dad purchased them six years ago from a 
mofussil butcher-cum-cobbler. They had 
been re-soled, re-heeled and re-toed at 
the same worthy’s umpteen times. And 
for a time, they had been the receptacle 
of my little brother’s knick-knacks — rang- 
ing from used razor blades to sea-shells. 
On the inside of the right shoe there was 
even a black spot caused by his upsetting 
a bottle of ink inside it. They had been 
passed on to me by my dad when I was 
starting to the city for my studies. Thus 
I had even a sentimental attachment for 
them. 

But though age had not withered, 
custom had staled the infinite variety ol 
their ch?rms. Ihey used to creak awe- 
fully once, but now they had lost their 
tongues. They hadn’t even a noding 
acquaintance with that commodity called 
polish. During my year’s stay in the 
city, they had exchanged half an inch 
cf their leather for the asphalt of the 
streets. And if they should speak of the 
various places they have been to ! But 
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no, they can’t. As I said, they had lost 
their tongues. Their toes look like the 
face of a bulkdog. I'hey themselves, 
looked like ferry-boats. In short, they 
were no beauty, I assure you. 

However, while 1 was gazzing at them 
in wild surmise, 1 had a brain- wave. 
I he neilish grey matter is a sort of 
Atlantic for brain- waves. 1 would con- 
vert my pair of old shoes into three 
rupees of His Majesty's currency at 
Isaac and Son. The firm had two 
branches, one in a dark alley and the 
other in the Explanade. The former, 
presided over by old man Isaac, was 
frequented by shady customers at shadier 
hours. 1 he Esplanade Branch where the 
pocket edition of Isaac reigned supreme, 
dealt in all articles of gents apparel from 
rubber soles to hat covers. 

I kept the shoes on the tree for a time, 
dabbed a generous quantity of polish on 
them till they were made presentable and 
looked like shoes — on a distant view. I 
packed them up into a neat little parcel 
and about dusk, legged it to Isaac and 
Son — the one in the alley. Old man Isaac 
greeted me volubly. In fact, 1 had just a 
nodding acquaintance with him having 
generously allowed him to keep some of 
my best blazers for a time in return for 
monetary remuneration received. 

With that promptness which has always 
characerised the Centers, I charged 
straight into the heart of the matter. 
“Isaac”, 1 said, “1 have come to dispose 
of a pair of old shoes to you and mind 
you, at a rock-bottom price. 

The jew, hoisted with his own petard, 
was on his guard in trie and began an 
extension-lecture on economic depres- 
sion, on slackness of trade especially m 
shoes. He even hinted that the habit 


of wearing shoes was fast disappearing. 
But at last 1 succeeded in persuading 
him to purchase my old shoes. Then 1 
switched the talk on to serious subjects. 

“And Isaac, old man, what would you 
pay me for the shoes? ” “What would 
you part with them for?”, enquired the 
cantious Jew. 

Six Chips”, I boomed with a slight 
dislocation of the Adam’s apple. 1 had 
a nebulous idea that the catalogue price 
of an article was about double the price 
the dealer would be content with. 

Old man Isaac was taken aback. 
He gasped and he stared. He flung his 
hands about in wild despair. I thought 
he had fallen into an epileptic fit. At 
last he gurgled out, “Six rupees I Mon- 
strous! I’ll pay six annas.” 

“Five and eight, take it or leave it.” 

“One rupee, Mr. Canten, and we’ll call 
it a bargain.” 

1 hus the affair went on for a few 
minutes on sort of give-and-take lines till 
Isaac and 1 met at the three-rupee mark. 
Without another word I pocketed the tin 
and walked out humming tra la la. 
Truely, a first-rate commercial traveller 
has been lost to the world in the person 
of yours truly. 

Next evening, I took Betty out to tea. 

One thing led on to another But 

that’s neither here or there. 

The month gogged on without any fur- 
ther call on my empty purse. Ycu know 
how students live royally in hostels for 
months together without actually hand- 
ling money. Blessings on the man who 
invented the system of ‘ticks’ I 

On the first of next month the Pater’s 
cheque dropped on me like the gentle 
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rain from heaven blessing him that gives 
and him that takes — especially him that 
takes. And I thought 1 could spend it in 
worse ways than in going in for a pair 
of brand new shoes. 

And when you come to think of it, 
a pair of shoes is an asset to a 
man. 1 mean to say, it helps you to 
stand on your own feet. Moreover, a 
man feels a sort of sympathy and all that 
for a shoe, because it too has a sole. Yes. 
1 must go in for a pair of brand new 
shoes and these pointed toed, low-heeled 
shoes working on the silencer model are 
all the rage now. And the Esplanade 
Branch of Isaac and Son was just the 
place where I could pick up a good pair 
for a song. 

Ikey alias the latter part of Isaac and 
Son took me, round the Foot-wear Depart- 
ment. There were all kinds of shoes — 
black shoes, brown shoes, Ojjford shoes, 
Derby shoes, brogue shoes, Willington 
shoes. In fact I had stumbled upon a 
family gathering of shoes. But one pair 
in a glass case looked like lording it over 
others with an I-am-the-monarch-of-all-1- 
survey air. 1 mean to say, the thing sort 
of struck you in the eye. A beautiful 
pair, black and brightly polished light as 
a feather. With low rubber heels and 
soles, and toe that might be at a pin. 
Made of leather as soft as Muslin and in 
a lovely shape. The sort of shoes on 
which you would write an ode. In fact, 
just the pair for me. 1 tried them on. 


They suited my feet to a t — like the 
proverbial-cylinder in the socket. One 
would have thought that they had been 
made to order. And Ikey offered them 
to me for fifteen chips. Yes, they were 
going for a song if they were going for 
fifteen chips. In fact I have heard songs 
which are dearer. 

Ihe next morning, 1 took extra care 
over my dress and toilet. It is not every 
day that one is wearing a pair of brand 
new shoes. I could see my face on the 
toe-caps. 1 was just putting the right 
shoe on when something inside it caught 
my eye. 1 scrutinised it. It was a black 
spot — just the sort of spot that may be 
left in your shoe if your little brother had 

upset a bottle of ink. inside it Yes, 

1 was in my own shoes again. At a loss 
of twelve chips though ! And that is where 
the shoe pinches. 
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A FEW REMARKABLE PICTURES 

OF KUMAR ROBIN ROY OF SANTOSl I 


Kumar Robindra Nath Roy Chowdhury, 
the gifted son of The Hon’ble Raja Sahib 
of Santosh, has made a name for himself 
in the art circles as Robin Roy 
for his excellent contributions. His 
illustrated articles and poems, ingeni- 



ous photographs, remarkable sketch- 
ing ’’ with cut bristles on play wood 
of original method and conception, pic- 
tures tapped out on the typewriter and 
his pursuits for the discovery of remark- 
able pictures born of their own accord 
without any human aid in nature and 
various objects named by him as Auto- 
Pictures’*, have been published in India 
and abroad and we have pleasure in 
reproducing a few of his most interesting 
works. Kumar Robin is a true lover of 
art and have been acting as a member of 
the Judging and Selection Committees of 
the Fine Arts Exhibitions of the Calcutta 
University Institute since the year 1932. 


A remarkable realistic example of 
1 able-top photography by Kumar Robin 
Roy. 



Nothing is real; but, the sea was 
made with flour and sand, the rocks 
are coal, the ship is a model, the 
“clouds’ are cottonwool stuck on to a 
blanket and the seagulls are mere 
paper bits suspended by thin strings. It 
is a representation of a ship-wreck. 


Gold Medal and prizes /or Photographic Competition-See page 551 
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AN EXAMPLE OF ‘‘ AUTO-PICTURES ” AS REVEALED 
BY KUMAR ROBIN ROY. 



It came to exist of its own accord. It may well be taken to represent 
a panorama of ruined buildings: but, its the splintered edge of the 
wooden board attached to a type writing machine. 1 he board had 
spintered of its own accord due to wear and tear of constant hand- 
ling. No effort was whatsoever made to make it look like a picture. 



The famous Kutab Minar at Delhi 
tapped out entirely with the aid of a 
type-writer by Kumar Robin Roy, 



A portraiture “sketched” out by Kum^'' 
Robin Roy with a most unique medium 
It is all cut bristles of an old hair brus i 
glued on to a piece of ply-wood. 
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LEADERS OF 1 OMORRO W 


Anybody who has taken an active part 
in politics realizes that the average voter 
knows and cares almost nothing about 
public affairs. He may be a good artisan 
or agriculturist but he is a poor politi- 
cian.. The average educated man .spends 
most of his time in his work and all he 
gets is a few minutes to read the often 
misleading and tendentious paragraphs 
of a hysterical newspaper. 

And in this country where the majority 
of people still remain illiterate, the 
leaders are to come out of our univer- 
sities and colleges. 

If we wish to secure our freedom and 
establish a democratic government in this 
country, the student of to-day has to 
develop a stronger idea of citizenship, a 
deep concern for the life of his fellows 
and a real sense of social responsibility. 
It is not enough to care more, but he 
mus': also know more. He should learn 
what mankind owes to the free use of 
his powers of thought; to the triumphs 
of science, which have relieved us from 
the age-long burden of heavy toil. He 
.should know the history of his country, 
and something of the modern world, how 
men and nations live together. 

I he man in the street can never under- 
stand such problems as the currency 


question or the White Paper proposals 
any more than he can understand 
Einstein s theories or the Raman effect, 
i hese are matters left to the educated 
men whom he is prepared to follow 
blindly. Therefore it is the duty of the 
student of to-day to enrich himself with a 
sound and correct knowledge of the 
every day problems so that he may give 
a right lead to his countrymen to-morrow. 

But, unfortunately, in India we seem 
to put the cart before the horse, when 
young students are induced to become 
party politicians. As a student he must 
be above party politics. It is dangerous 
to burst with enthusiasm about methods 
without criticising them in view of the 
work which still remains to be done. 
What he has to do at present is to acquire 
a general knowledge of how man came 
to be as he is and to realize his duties 
as a citizen of the world as well as of 
his own country. This will evoke in him 
a social sense of sympathy and of the 
willingness to help in working for the 
common good. 

In the India of to-morrow the man who 
is fitted for leadership in the conduct of 
public business, the adjustment of con- 
flicting interests, and the codification of 
public morality, is to be found among 
those modern students who try to "care 
more" and "know more". 



SPORTS 

A QUESTION OF NATIONAL PRESTIGE 


1 0 -day sport has become a question of 
national prestige. It is perfectly true to 
say that to know a people you must see 
them at play. In almost all the western 
countries, in America, Russia and even in 
Japan games have become tense with 
national feeling. Ciermany has already 
made a great drive to discover talented 
athelts. I he recent broadcast of the 
Reich Sports Minister appealing to the 
“ unknown sportsman ” resulted in the 
answer of 90,000 sporting recruits. In 
Italy, a great sports headquarters, the 
Foro Mussolini, has been built in Rome, 
whence the great national effort to excel 
in sport will be directed. Even in Russia 
there is the cult of the tennis-racket and 
a devotion to sport which no one could 
have fAispected of that serious people. 
In the East, Japan is sending government 
financed athelts to compete in Americ*^. 
and England. 

In all these countries sport is making 
a close alliance with politics. But in 


India, our serious and conservative out- 
look on life do not allow us to exchange 
the office or factory for the football or 
the cricket field. All our actions are 
directed towards some productive end and 
most of us discard sports as trival and 
limited to the possibilities of human 
strength and energy. We are rather slow 
to encourage sports even in the younger 
generallon. 

Apart from the national prestige, sport 
is a measure of a people’s sense of 
reality. It not only increases the tension 
of life, but it is decidedly a great factor 
for the development of character. Some 
of the achievements of Indian sportsmen 
in the Western fields have raised 
the estimation of our motherland in 
the eyes of Americans, Germans and 
other westerners. 

It is thus a national necessity that we 
should encourage sports among our 
students. 


STUDENTS AND BOOKS 


The modern student has very little 
or no budget to purchase books, and most 
students find it more convenient, as well 
as cheaper, to relay upon college libraries 
or the cheap Jending libraries, in the 
spirit of Samuel Butler, who said he let 
the British Museum keep his books. 
Book mindedness seem to be fast vanish- 


ing from our s’.udents. Most students do 
not even have all the necessary text 
becks. As for outside knowledge, they 
are content to rely on the headlines and 
telegrams of a political newspaper. Stu 
dent.** who do not hesitate over theatre 
feats, or a packet of cigeratte or other 
amenities giving pleasure for a short 
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period, will consider they have been 
recklessly extravagant if they spend a 
couple of rupees on a book or a literary 
journal. The utmost that some spend for 
periodicals is a four anna coin for a film 
weekly, or a second hand novel. 

Economic depression do not seem to 
affect city entertainments where more 
than 50 per cent, of the crowd are the 
students. And yet they have no money 
for books. 


While students merely want to read a 
book once, it is unreasonable not to ex- 
pect them to go the cheapest way about 
reading it if they cannot really afford to 
buy it. But, there is much scope for 
education on the pleasures and value of 
the ownership of books. ITie book that 
is owned is the book that is re-read, and 
it is almost a test of a good book that 
it is more enjoyable and profitable the 
second and third time than the first. 


A CHANGE IN THE CONDITION OF TEACHERS 


J here has been, of late, a universal cry 
for a change in the educational system. 
Numerous plans and methods are being 
daily discussed in the Press and platform. 
A change in the existing system would 
mean a new type of teacher and a new 
point of view. 

I he country is looking to the products 
of our schools and colleges, for leader- 
ship. And this is producing a wider in- 
terest in their condition, and education. 

A new system in the schools and teach- 
ing naturally means a change in the 
(.xisting condition of teachers also. The 
teachers of the present day are far differ- 
ent from their predecessors. 1 hey are 
men with wider interests and new points 
of view. 

The one fundamental aspect of proper 
education, is the personal interest that 
the teacher has to take in his pupils. The 
teacher must be in a position to guide 
the student in the school and outside it. 


Unfortunately existing conditions, do not 
give sufficient inducement for the teacher 
to devote his very best attention to his 
pupils. I he schoolmaster has all along 
been paid very low. Even in 1675, 
Archdeacone IMume could write that the 
profession was in most places so slightly 
provided for that it is undertaken out of 
necessity and only as a step to other pre- 
ferment. I his description holds good 
even now in India, for the young man 
who at the end of his university career 
takes to teaching .simply because no 
better job turns up. 

I hercforc, it is highly necessary 
to bring teaching into some more 
equal relationship with the other profes- 
sions. After all, it is strange that many 
men who would not think of entrusting 
their sons’ bodies to a doctor who is only 
earning Rs. 200 a month, cheerfully 
entrust their minds to the care of a 
teacher earning far less. 



NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


COLERIDGE: Studies by Several 

Hands Edited by Edmund Blunden and 
Earl Leslie Griggs (Constable 10s. 6cl.) 

On the occasion of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Coleridge, a memo- 
rial volume has been prepared consisting 
of essays by well-known experts on various 
aspects of the great man’s life and work. 
1 here are brilliant summaries of Coleridge 
the politician and Coleridge the meta- 
physician. Mr. Blunden himself writes 
on the schooldays of Coleridge. A most 
interesting list is given of all the books 
in whose margins he made inscriptions. 

ENGLAND v. AUSTRALIA 1877-1934. 
By E. L, Roberts (E. F. Hudson, 9d.) 

It is an interesting little book contain- 
ing a complete record of the figures of 
the five Test Matches played in England 
in 1934. Cricket lovers in India will 
find this book highly useful and interest- 
ing to study the progress of the games 
between these two countries. 

THE NATIONAL CHARACTER 
By Arthur Bryant (Longmans. 5s.). 

1 his book is a reprint of the talks which 
Mr. Bryant recently gave over the wire- 
less. It is an historical panorama as well 
as a series of thought-provoking genera- 
lisations on the national character of the 
English. Mr. Bryant looks at England 
from the definite standpoint of its old 
pastoral and agricultural life. 

LEITERS OF NAPOLEON. Edited 
by J. M. Thompson (Blackwell 10s. 6d.). 

It is estimated that Napoleon wrote 
between 50, (XK) and 70,000 letters during 


the period of the Consulate and the 
Empire. Of this number over 41,000 have 
been published. The first official collec- 
tion of the letters was begun by Napoleon 
111 in 1854 and resulted in the publica- 
tion of thirty-two volumes. Mr. Thompson 
has taken care to make his choice repre- 
sentative of the wide range of Napoleon’s 
activities. The translation is accurate, 
clear and extremely readable. 

THE WORLD IN MODERN SCIENCE 
By Leopold Infold (Gollanez, 5s.). 

In about thirty thousand words Dr. 
Infeld has successfully attempted the task 
of giving the intelligent layman an insight 
into the problems of modern physics. He 
has worked hard to remove many of the 
difficulties which he thinks beset the 
reader who is inexperienced in science. 

THE END OF OUR I’lME. By Nicolas 
Berdyaev (Sheed and Ward, 6s.). 

Nicolas Berdyaev writes with the author- 
ity of one who has suffered for his faith. 
He reads the signs of the times, we arc 
living through the end of the Reniassance. 
What we are witnessing and experiencing 
is ‘the destruction of man by himself in 
consequence of his trust in his own 
powers’. A civilisation inspired by the 
humanism of the Reniassance is inevitably 
decaying. War itself and post war revo- 
lutions are cminuous signs of the recru 
descence of barbarism and we seem 
destined to enter upon a renewal of dark 
ages. ‘Christianity is going back to the 
State she enjoyed before Constantine. She 
has to undertake the conquest of the world 
afresh’. 
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lEXT-BOOK OF CIVICS AND AD- 
MINIS 1 RAT ION by A. Bhagavan Dass, 
M.A. (Bharathi Publishing House, Re. I). 

1 his is a small book in which the author 


has attempted to treat the subject in a 
brief simple and analytical manner so as 
to enable the junior students to have a 
better conception of their duties as 
citizens. 


WHITHER YOUTH ? 

By E. AHMED SHAH. M.A.. B. Litt. (oxon), M.L.C. 
Reader, Lucknow University. 


Harold Laski maintains that the outlook 
of the youth is their astonishing, their 
exhuberant vitality. It shows itself in the 
thirst for new and thrilling experiences, 
the passion to be for ever on the move, 
in any direction and at any cost. I he 
present is of absorbing interest, there is 
hardly any room for reflection on the 
past. I he one test to determine whether 
a person belongs to the category of youth 
is to watch his or her utterances on the 
platform or in the press. If he or she 
says ‘it is written’ or ‘back to 
the glorious past’, he or she has 
outgrown youth. I he youth, keeping 
in view the present, moves onward and 
forward with an adventurous spirit of con- 
quest. It tests the validity of facts by the 
scientific method of observation and ex 
periment. It adopts a mode of behaviour 
that promises satisfaction, unhampered by 
the dogmatism of tradition and custom. 
It is intolerant of conventions that outrage 
its serinity of feeling and is eager to res- 
pond emotionally to new ideas. The 
pre-war enthusiasm for causes Is a back 
number, enthusiasm for persons has taken 
its place. Put up a programme of work 
from the platform; if it is not followed up 
by examples, mere precept is of no conse- 
quence. It measures life through a living 
throbbing personality. 


“I’d rather see a sermon than hear one 
any day. 

I’d rather one should walk with me 
than merely show the way. 

1 he eye’s a better pupil and more will- 
ing than the ear, 

Mne counsel is confusing, but example 
is always clear. ” 

Youth to-day stands at the cross road 
of a critical and crucial period of civilza- 
tion. For the youth of yesterday, the 
great problem was to conquer nature, to 
increase production, to create enough 
food, houses, cars, luxuries for every one. 
His physics suggested of an infinitely ex- 
panding and yet divinely ordered universe. 
He believed in the cosmos of Newton and 
of Euclid. Nothing in his world happen- 
ed by chance. Everything proceeded 
from the Divine Spirit, sometimes called 
‘the original Force or Energy’. But for 
the yo\ith of to-day almost none of the 
ideas which ruled the world of yesterday, 
governs the world of to-day. He lives 
not in the world of Newton, but of 
Einstein. I le is not certain that the uni- 
verse is ordered, either by God, Divine 
Energy, or by any casuality whatever. It 
is a great question whether there is any 
order in it at all. It may be accident. 
Sir James Jeans almost sets at naught the 
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hope of a prospective millennium by call- 
ing life, including man, a result of chance 
circumstances. The world into which 
youth is entering is not dominated by that 
amiable optimist Mr. Wells, but by the 
dark pessimism of Oswald Spengler. The 
horizen of German life is clouded with 
the spirit of Spengler. Hindenberg has 
been replaced by Herr Hitler. Commu- 
nism has gained a footing in Gen^iva. 
Socialism has tapped at the door of the 
so-called constitutional Governments of 
the world. Youth in the West, as well as 
in the East, watches this pagent of human- 
ity with that exhuberant vitality which, if 
not given the right lead by a living per- 
sonality will straight away drive the world 
into an irrecoverable chaos. 

Youth to-day hears the words ‘Quo 
Vadis’ once again. The task of the youth 
of yesterday was to understand Nature 
and conquer it. Ihe task of the youth 
of to-morrow is the regeneration of men, 
I he terrific confusion in the world to-day 
is not really because of what wc have not 
achieved, but because of what we have 
achieved. I'here is no longer war 
with nature. We have chained 
the lightening, harnassed the deep 
seas, subdued the brutes, di.sciplined 


the soil. But what is the result? Unem- 
ployment, poverty and dole. We have 
organised nature, but we have not organ- 
ised men. It is the task of youth to turn 
away from the conquest of things to the 
discipline of men. Our sciences with the 
invention of rnachionary economised time, 
saved labour and produced wealth in 
abundance; but men of liesure ran riot 
with their lives, labour saving devices pro - 
duced unemployment among men. We 
have known how to produce, but we do 
not know how to consume, giving each 
his due. Ihe World Economic Confer- 
ence failed in London, the Naval settle- 
ment reached a deadlock in Washington 
and and the disarmament conference was 
dksolved at Geneva. I he world is in a 
terrible fix. Ihe call for peace is raised 
in every corner of the world, but war 
looms large in the horizen round about 
us. I he youth of yesterday has not found 
the formula of ‘how to live together'. 
The problem for the youth of to-day is 
to find out how to make a collective world 
without making it a commune of barbar 
ians. I hereforc, face the problem, hazard 
the adventure and give a clear lead to the 
longing humanity which a.sks the question 
Whither Youth? 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

A Gold Medal will be awarded for the best photograph on the subject 
expressing ‘Mother’s Love’. Also several consolation prizes will be 
awarded. This Competition is for the subscribers of The Modern Student 
only. Photographs should reach The Modern Student on or before the 20th 
December 1934. I he decision of the Editor or the Selection Board will be 
final. The name and subscriber number of the competitor .should be enclosed 
along with each print. (New subscribers may write the F^ostal Money Order 
Receipt number) Accepted photographs will be the property of The Modern 
Student. No photograph may be entered for the competition which has 
previously been published elsewhere. Photographic prints sent in will not 
be returned to the owners unless accompanied by a stamped address- 
ed envelope of appropriate size. 

NEW COMPETITION NEXT MONTH. 



IS INDIA Getting poorer ? 

By B. R. SRN, I.C.S. 

II. 


Economic Changes in the 19 th 
Century. 

In the nineteenth century the extension 
of facilities for irrigation, the development 
of the means of transportation and com- 
munication, the growth of large scale in- 
dustries, the exploitation of the mineral 
and forest rfysources effected pro- 
found and far-reaching economic 
changes in India. Ihe contact with the 
world market gave a great Impetus to her 
agriculture which developed to meet its 
special requirements. The handicrafts and 
cottage industries saw a gradual decline 
with the rise of large scale industries and 
the increase of imported goods in the 
local market. In a woid India emerged 
from a state of local economy into a state 
of world economy. 

Internal and external security 
under the British Rule. 

How far has the growth of agricul- 
ture and industries on these lines 
increased the economic wealth of the 
country and the condition of the masses) 

The material prosperity of a country 
largely depends on the sense of political 
security enjoyed by the people. The 
first task of the British administrators in 
the country was to establish peace and 
order and thus make for conditions under 
which the people might be left free to 
make the most out of their occupations. 


Development of Indian Agriculture 
under the British Rule: Irrigation. 

Side by side with this task of maintain- 
ing internal and external security the 
British administrators addressed them- 
selves to the removal of obstacles that lay 
in the way of the expansion of the coun- 
try s trade and industries. In the remark- 
able diversity of climate and soil of India, 
the potentiality of the development of 
agriculture was immense. To develop 
Indjan agriculture two things were neces- 
sary in the nineteenth century — irrigation 
and railways. Vast tracts of country 
were lying uncultivated for lack of 
facilities for irrigation, while in tracts 
which on the whole had sufficient 
rainfall, owing to its unequal distribution, 
agriculture was constantly exposed to 
the risk of failure. The British adminis- 
trators boldly undertook big schemes of 
irrigation to remove these difficulties. The 
part which irrigation now plays in the 
rural economy of the different provinces 
will be apparent from the following: — 

Percentage of area 
irrigated to area 
sowm (1931). 


I’unjab 

N.-W. r. Province •• 46.9 

Madras ••• 26.7 

United Provinces ... ... 28.8 

Sind 73.7 (?) 


4 
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For the construction of irrigation works 
the Government had invested a total 
capital of 99.84 crores up to the end of 
1925-26. I he Agricultural Commission 
observed that on the average of the five 
years ending with 1925-26, 11.8 per cent, 
of the entire cropped area of the country 
was irrigated by Government irrigation 
works and the collective value of the crops 
so irrigated amounted to one and a half 
times the total capital expended on the 
works ! Some of the irrigation works 
recently undertaken by Government may 
be mentioned. The Sukkur Barrage in 
Sind will irrigate five million acre^ of land 

1928-29. 


(million acres). 


Area under food grains 

... 200.2 

Rice 

... 81.1 

Wheat 

... 24.9 

Barley 

... 7.5 

jowar 

... 20.5 

Bajra 

... 12.9 

Maize 

... 6.0 

Gram 

... 13.6 

Other food grains 

... 29.6 

Area under other food crops 7.8 

Sugar 

... 2.6 

Coffee 

.087 

Tea 

.75 

Ihe re has been an enormous 

increase in 

the production of commercial 

crops such 

as cotton, jute and oil seeds 

in recent 

times. The area under < 

cotton hss 

increased from 10 million 

acres in 

1889-90 to 16.5 million acres 

in 1928-29, 


1900-1 

Rice 

20,675.335 

Wheat 

7,181,507 

Tea 

197,460,664 

Cotton 

2,953,381 


hitherto depending on a precarious supply 
of water. I he Sutlej valley project in the 
Punjab will provide perennial irrigation 
for two million acres. The Sutlej Dam 
project would add two million acres of 
land for rahi cultivation. The Sarda canal 
in the United Provinces, is designed to 
irrigate annually an area of 1.7 million 
acres. 

Introduction and Development of 
Commercial Crops. 

1 he distribution of the cultivated area 
in India under different crops is now as 
follows : 

1930-31 
(million acres). 


Area under oil seeds ... 16.458 

Linseed ... ... 1.99 

Sesamum ... ... 3.638 

Rape mustard ... 3.297 

Ground nut ... ... 5.310 

Coconut ... ... .639 

Castor ... ... .456 

Other oil seeds ... 1.117 

Cotton ... ... 14.200 

Jute ... ... 3.402 

Other fibres ... ... .719 

I obacco ... ... 1.113 

Fodder crops ... ... 9.299 


jute from I million to 3 million acres 
and oil seeds from 7.8 million acres 
to 17.8 million acres. An idea of the 
output of the agricultural wealth 
of India can be obtained from the follow- 
ing estimate of the yield of the different 


crops : 

1933-34 

tons 

... 30,353,000 tons (cleaned) 

tons 

9,440,000 tons 

lbs. 

... 367.000.000 lbs. 


(400 lbs. bales) 4,633,000 (400 lbs. bales) 
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Linseed 

247,024 

Rape and mustard 

662,370 

Ground nut 

— 

Raw sugar 

... 2,451,600 

Coffee 

... 21,582,003 

Rubber 

— 

Jute 

6,400,000 


There have thus been substantial increases 
in the yield of the principal crops with a 
corresponding increase in the wealth of 
the country. The three important planta- 
tion industries, viz. lea, coffee and rubber, 
have been introduced by British traders. 
These industries by utilising the hilly re- 
gions which were hitherto lying barren are 
contributing enormously to the wealth of 
the country. 1 he products are mainly 
sold in foreign countries and have thus 
strengthened the position of India in the 
world’s trade. 

Growth of Mineral Industries. 

At no period in the economic life of 
India have her mineral resources been so 
systematically worked as under the British 
rule. India was well known for her 
rich mineral re.sources in the past, but the 
task of bringing these resources to the 
service of the people was left to British 
enterprise and initiative. The (>oal In- 
dustry which was establi.shed in 1820 was 
slow to develop in the nineteenth century 
owing to the absence of large scale indus* 
tries requiring coal as a source of power. 
The first quarter of the present century 
however saw a remarkable growtn. 

In 1896 India produced 3,862,693 
tons of coal which by 1932 rose to 
20.153,387 tons (an increase of more than 
five limes) valued at £5.120.045. The pri»- 
duction of salt from India mines increased 
from 980.438 tons in 18% to 1,610,861 tons 


tens 377.000 tons. 

952.000 tons. 

509.000 tons. 

3.235.000 tons. 

5.607.000 tons. 

33,734,486 lbs. (1931-32). 

6.381.000 lbs. (1932-33). 

(4(K) lbs. bale.s) 7.933.000 (400 lbs. bales). 

in 1932 valued at £898,754. The produc- 
tion of petroleum increased during the 
.‘ame period from 15 million gallons to 
30.8 million gallons valued at £3,818,875: 
The total manganese ore increased from 
56,869 tons to 212,604 tors valued at 
£140,022. I he most remarkable develop- 
ment in the mineral production of India 
that has taken place in recent years is 
however, the production of iron ores and 
their conversion into pig iron and steel. 
I he total production of iron ores in India 
in the beginning of the present century 
was insignificant being only 50,000 tons. 
In the course of a third of a century, the 
production reached the figure of 1,760,501 
tons, valued at £294,720. 1 here are 
many other minor minerals such as mica, 
lead, copper, graphite, salt-petre, the 
value of which is by no means 
insignificant. I he total value of India's 
mineral wealth produced in 1932 was over 

£14.876.525. 

Two great Textile Industries. 

(a) The Cotton Mill Industry. 

I he foundations of the two important 
textile industries of India viz., cotton and 
jute were laid during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. The first Indian 
Cotton Mill was started in Bombay as far 
back as 1851. The progress of the cotton 
mill industry during 1851-1932 shows the 
part that it is playing in the economic life 
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of the country. Not only is this industry 
responsible fcr the employment of the 
largest number of operatives employed in 
any factory industry in India but it is sup- 


plying the greater portion of the require- 
ments of the people in cotton cloth. The 
following table shows the progress of the 
industry from 1899 to 1933. 



No. of 

Capital 


Looms. 

Spindles 


mills. 

(in’OOOHs.). 

Persons employed. 


1900-01 

191 

15,80,17 

156,355 

40,542 

4,952,290 

1910-11 

217 

22,43,30 

230,649 

82,465 

5,943,634 

1913-14 

240 

24,17,20 

260,276 

101,022 

6,484,691 

1920-21 

245 

36,45,69 

332,179 

123,544 

6,845,829 

1924-25 

275 

41,36,19 

367,877 

1,48,612 

7,479,890 

1928-29 

249 

37,96,34 

475,590 

148,847 

7,653,033 

1932-33 

344 

39,67,00 

400,000 

189,042 

9,572,000 


Thus in the course of a little over a quar- 
ter of a century the number of cotton mills 
has increased from 191 to 344 and the 
amount of capital invested in this industry 
from 15 to 40 crores of rupees. 

7 he increase in the production of cotton 


yarn and cotton piece goods in recent 
years has been phenomenal as will be 
seen from the figures below: the country 
is gradually becoming independent of 
foreign countries in respect of cotton 
cloth. 


Production 



Production 

Imports of 

ol piece 

Imports 


of yarn by 

foreign 

goods by 

of 


Indian mills. 

yarn. 

Indian Mills. 

piece goods 


(000 lbs.) 


Yds. (crorc). 

Yds. (crore) 

1902-03 

575,694 

33,681 

45 

205 

1913-14 

682,77 

44,171 

116 

319 

1920-21 

660,003 

47,333 

158 

151 

1931 -.32 

966,407 

31,575 

299 

77 

1932-33 

1,016,418 

45,103 

242 

75 


The production of yarn in India thus in- 
creased from 575 million lbs. to 1016 
million lbs. in the course of thirty three 
years. During the same period the im- 
port of foreign yarn remained almost 
.ftstionary. The production of piece goods 
by the Indian mills increased from 45 
crores of yards to 242 crores of yards, the 
imports falling from 205 crores of yards 
to 75 crores of yards. * 

* fl may he staled here tliai the positio j f»f 
the ln<lia liandlooin iruliislrv iff no! so moribund 


I urning to the foreign trade in Indian 
cotton manufactures, it is worthy of note 
that while the average export of yarn in 

!is i.s nmiimmly Uctwce.i 1901-02 ami 

1927 28 tin* <oii.suniptioii of yarn by the Imlia’i 
baridlonmp im-roaf’<*d from 220 millioii lbs. to TQTi 
iiiillioM Ib.s. I’lio hfimllooms moot noarly 25 pr’ 
tent, of Ibo total rofpjiremeiit.s of rlotb in tlii^ 
country and Inrn out aboiil 38 p. c. of the 
gale pnal lift ion of cloth in India. .\f fording In 
tlio fonso.s of 1921, Thirnia liad 479.637 loorm- 
.A.sHani 421.367, the Punjal) 270,507, lleniral 213.80' 
and Ibhar and Orissa 164,592. 
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the pre-war quinquennium was 193 mil- 
lion lbs., in the post war quinquennium 
it fell to 82 million lbs. As to the export 
of piece-goods, while in 1913-14 it was 
only 89.2 million yards, it fell to 66.4 
million yards in 1932-33. 

(b) Jute Mill Industry. 

The jute industry in India is localised in 
Bengal and the progress it has made in the 
current century is remarkable. In 1900-1 
there were only 36 mills in India with a 
paid up capital of Rs. 4.09 crores and 
£1,691,400. By 1930-31 the number had 
risen to 100 with a paid up capital of 
Rs. 18.75 crorcs, £2.5 million, 12 million 
(dollars). It is a point to be noted that 
while the rupee capital invested in the 
industry Increased by nearly 5 times, the 
.sterling capital increased by 50 p.c. only. 

Jute manufactures are mainly exported 
to foreign countries, and have, therefore, 
been a source of considerable wealth to 
the country. In the beginning of the 
present century the value of jute manu- 
factures exported was Rs. 8 crores; in 
1919-20 and 1928-29 the value was over 
50 crores of rupees. In 1900-01 the in- 
dustry gave employment to 111 ,272 per- 
sons; in 1930-31 it gave employment to 
2,76,530 persons. 

(c) Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries. 

In addition to the two big textile indus- 
tries a fairly large number of miscellane- 
ous industries have been established in 
the country. 1 he importance of these may 
be realised from the following table ; — 

Employed 
Number men 

Silk mills ... 7 1.712 

Woollen Mills ... 9 3,826 

Railway Workshops . . 76 73,972 


Ship building and Engineer- 


ing 

18 

20,242 

Steel Trunk lock and 

cut- 


l^^y 

3 

808 

Tramway Works 

9 

2.800 

Foundries 

73 

3,250 

Iron and Steel 

5 

30,484 

Mour Mills 

73 

5,482 

Rice Mills 

. 1,615 

78,271 

Sugar Tactories 

48 

15.203 

Tea 

. 959 

60,161 

1 obacco Factories 

18 

6,040 

Chemicals 

12 

3,653 

Dyeing and Bleaching 

38 

5,188 

Lac 

18 

1,995 

Matchc?s 

41 

17,137 

Oil Mills ... 

. 249 

11,919 

Paints 

8 

1,409 

Soaps 

9 

891 

reaper Mills and Paper 


Pulp 

9 

6,958 

Printing Presses 

. 338 

24,373 

Tanneries 

20 

3,314 

C.otton ginning and bfiling 2,090 

138,833 

Jute Presses 

. 115 

33.031 


Growth of Factories. 

1 he advance in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country in recent years may 
be judged from the rapid growth in the 
number of factories. In the beginning, 
of this century, the number of large scale 
establishments in India was 1207 giving 
employnicnl to 468,950 operatives; in the 
course of the following nineteen years the 
number rose to 3.523 giving employment 
to 1,171,513 operatives. Since the Great 
War the progress in the development of 
large scale industries has been still more 
rapid. 

No. of Factories. Employment. 

1920 3.726 1,238,725 

1921 3,965 1,266.395 
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1922 

5,026 

1,361,002 

1923 

5,973 

1,409,171 

1924 

6,406 

1,455,592 

1925 

6,926 

1,497,158 

1926 

7,251 

1,518,391 

1927 

7,515 

1,533,362 

1928 

7,863 

1,520,315 

1929 

8,129 

1,553.169 

1930 

8,148 

1,528,302 

1931 

8,143 

1.431.487 

1932 

8,241 

1,419,711 


The manufacture of Steel — ^The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. 

The establishment of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 1912 is the 
outstanding industrial event of this cen- 
tury in India. Steel is the foundation of 
modern industrial life. Ihe absence of 
the steel industry was a great handicap 
to India’s industrial advance in the nine- 
teenth century. The discovery of high 
grade iron ores in Mayurbhanja and 
Singhbhum led to the establishment of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Works to meet the 
requirements of the country. Ihe Gov- 
ernment of India have encouraged this 
venture by the reduction of freight on its 
materials and manufactures and by the 
guaranteed purchase of its products. The 
progress of this industry in the course of 
twenty years may be realised from the 
following figures 

Finished 



Pig Iron 

Steel Ingots 

Steel 


(tons). 

(tons). 

(tons). 

1916-17 

147,497 

139.433 

98,726 

1921-22 

270,270 

182,107 

125,871 

1927-28 

644,2% 

599.563 

408.343 

1932-33 

913,314 

— 

430,333 


Growth of Railways. 

The growth of railways in India is per- 
baos the most imoortant economic event 


of the nineteenth century. From the 
point of view of political and economic 
advancement of a subcontinent like India, 
the benefits conferred by the railways can 
hardly be overestimated. It is the rail- 
ways that broke up the economic isola- 
tion which was the characteristic feature 
of India’s economic life in pre-British 
days. If the centres of production had 
not been connected with the centres of 
consumption by the railways, the ex- 
pansion of large scale industries in India 
and the growth of an extensive foreign 
trade would have been far less than they 
actually were. Ihe railways enabled the 
agriculturists to obtain enhanced prices 
for their products and also to secure the* 
commodities they required for their con- 
sumption at cheaper prices. From the 
point of view of protection against famin- 
es, the value of the railways to India was 
incalculable. Before the advent of railways 
when particular areas were visited by 
famines, it was not possible to carry food 
stuffs to affected parts from areas which 
had a surplus stock. India has thus ob- 
tained an economic safety through rail- 
ways which was unknown in pre-British 
days. Ihe following table shows the 
growth of railways and the traffic in pas- 
sengers and merchandise from 1853 to 
1926-27:- 



Mileage. 

Passengers 

(millions). 

Goods 

(million 

tons). 

1853 

22 

— 

— 

1861 

1028 

5.9 

— 

1870 

4182 

17.1 

3.4 

1880 

9297 

48 

10.4 

1890 

16404 

114 

22.6 

1900 

24744 

176.3 

45.5 

1910 

32099 

371.5 

65.6 

1920-21 

37029 

559.2 

87.5 
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1926-27 39049 604.3 85.8 The financial results of the railways are 

1929-30 41833 461 107.6 no less convincing. It is true that the 

1931- 32 42818 488.5 93.95 railways in India were not profitable 

1932- 33 42912.62 492 89.5 during the nineteenth century, but 

Thus in the course of half a century since the beginning of the current century 

India came to possess nearly 25,000 mlies they have been a source of profit to the 

of railway. In the first quarter of the State. I'he percentage of profit earned 

present century there has been an increase will be seen from the following table : — 

of 50 per cent, in mileage. Almost every Y ?ar. Capital Percentage 

decade shows the number of passengers (crores of of profit, 

either doubling or trebling. There has rupees). 


been similar growth in the goods traffic. 

I9()0 

329.4 

4.99 

Between 1880 and 1926-27 the amount of 

1910 

438.9 

5.46 

goods traffic has increased fourfold. These 

1920 

338.32 

4.74 

figures tell their own tale about 
the economic advancement of the coun- 

1926-27 

788.66 

5.41 

try. 

(To be 

Continued). 
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INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE XIA 


By BINOY KUMAR HAZRA, (3rd Year B.A. Class), 
Burdwan Raj College, Bengal. 


A casual glimpse at the picture will 
convince even a layman that here we 
have a graphic representation of the ac- 
tual political condition of India. 
India is aptly likened to a pontoon 
as having a crude and primitive 
type of civilization industrially and poli- 
tically backward that has on her board 
a crowd of jostling fighting men and 
women who have not even the bare 
semblence of coherence or unity of action 
but are divided into innumerable water- 
tight compartments with petty jealousies, 
discords and conflicts of interests, each 
pulling in different ways and straining it- 
self to thwart the advance of the other. 


undoubtedly is that if India wants to pro- 
gress at all and reach the Promised land 
and to march abreast with other nations of 
the world, she cannot at least for several 
decades more dispense with her connec- 
tion with England without running the 
gravest risk to herself. 

In fact India is a fragile bark with its 
^‘iggings torn and its rudder broken, its 
sailors in open mutiny, its provision run- 
ning frightfully short while the dubious 
tempest howls about it and shoals of 
sharks with ravining jaws float and flit 
around. Is it not then .oheer folly to venture 
to put such a poor bark to the sea? Yet 
this simple lesson is not sufficiently grasp- 


PROMISED LAND 
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This pontoon is being tugged by a steam 
launch much smaller in size yet immense- 
ly superior in potentiality and speed. 
This is England with her fliying Union 
Jack, equipped as she is, with all the 
modern appliances of art and science 
and with her world-wide industry and 
commerce. The lesson of this picture 


ed by a group of men who pretend to be 
politicians and accordingly e spire to lead 
the nation to its goal, but who are unfor- 
tunately blind to the rlentless reality of 
life and are thus duped by chimer- 
cial shadows and distant visions. 
The most insidious and therefore 
fore the most dangerous section of this 
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way of thinking are, of course, those who 
subscribe to the cult of violence and who 
are mostly the hired agents in the hands 
of fereign Governments that with all their 
glozing protestations of friendship and 
sympathy for India have their own axe 
to grind. If we really care to take 
stock of the present situation in this 
country with a dispassionate mind, we 
shall be easily able to understand that 
India has got no real friend in Russia, 
Japan or America. Let India be once 
set adrift, let the tow-line be once snap- 
ped, let the ever watchful eye of the 
British be once withdrawn, India is sure to 
revert to her days of darkness and anar- 
chy and will fall an easy prey not 
only to the chronic forces of internal 
dissensions and strifes but also to her most 
powerful neighbours who from their 
coigne of vantage are lying in ambush to 
swoop down like a flock of vultures on 
this ill-fated land. 

But if India is to be rescued at all from 
her present state of stagnation and torpor, 
it is to be done with the help of a salvage- 
boat and herein lies the importance of 
India's remaining an integeral part of the 



• S. G. RANK, (F. Y. A.), 
ElpMnstone ColUpo, Roinbny, 
who has won «a prize in tlic AB. Compel itioii 


British Empire. For, of all foreign coun- 
tries England which has already acquired 
a vast amount of vested interests in India 
will pursue a more cautious policy unless 
she like the old man in the fable, is foolish 
enough to kill the goose for the golden 
eggs. 

This connection, it is to be borne in 
mind, is to the mutual advantage of India 
and England. India is not merely the 
brightest jewel on the British Crown, but 
she is also the heaviest burden hanging 
over the British shoulders. Her responsi- 
bility is immense, her worry constant, her 
vigilence unrelaxed, and she not infre- 
quently finds herself in diplomatic tangles 
for India s sake. And what does India pay 
in return? She grudges the little trading 
concessions and privileges that England 
can legitimately claim; she shafes and 
fumes at the little control that England 
insists on India's favour. 

Yet how readily we allow ourselves 
to be deluded by the patronising tone of 
foreigners and their agents and lend our 
fatal ears to the vile suggestion of 
throwing up all sorts of obstacles in the 
way of our steady progress to Swaraj. 



.A. E. M. ABDUL 8T.SIR SEX (iUPTA, 
KARI.M, ((Yass TX-A) (2ni> Year), 

Oovl. TTij^h School, Vidyasa^jir College, 
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who has w(m a prize who has won a pri/o, 
last, month. last month. 
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By MISS R. G. JEBAMONl, (2nd Year Hons.), 
Maharajas Collage, Trivandrum. 


What is illustrated in this picture is 
nothing less than the political situation 
of India to-day — a subject which finds a 
significant place in all the journals of 
India. 

The boat manned by different kinds 
of persons typifies India which is populat- 
ed by people of so many races, castes 
and creeds as to have rightly earned the 
name of an ‘‘ethnological museum”, 
while the flag with the impression of the 
‘Charka* on it shows that our country is 
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petition. 

aspiring after ‘Swaraj’, The steamer 
displaying the Union Jack signifies 
Britain and the present day world torned 
by revolutions and political strifes could 
not have been better represented th^n 
bv the stormy sea. 

It is a fact to be rued that India is not 


united at a time when the whole world 
is not only undergoing an economic 
depression, but also passing through a 
phase of political revolution. This 
is clearly represented on the right 
side of the picture where we find 
the boatmen quarreling with one another 
and breaking their neighbours heads with 
their oars. With all this disessions at 
home between class and class, and man 
and man, we clamour for self- 
government and wish to throw off the 
yoke of Britain. We forget hat even 
though we may become independent of 
Britain, other powers in the East and 
West like Japan and Russia are eagarly 
waiting for an opportunity to swallow 
India up, as is shown in the picture by 
the two hooks which are put forward 
from opposite sides to drag away the 
boat. So long as India remains a prey 
to communed jealousies and so long as 
one section of the Indians is seggergated 
as untouchables, there can be no peace 
in her; neither could there be any if the 
conneci'on with Britain is napped 
asunder. 

The picture on the left suggests what 
could be done by Indians if they work in 
harmony among themselves and willingly 
co-operate with Britain. Then only can 
India attain such peace, plenty and pros- 
perity as were enjoyed by the Isralites in 
the Promised Land of Canaan, ‘‘a land 
flow’ng with milk and honey”. 



INTERPRETATION OF PICTURE XIB 

By SAMBHAl RAO C. ANGRE, (Class VI-A), 
Cathedral High School, Bombay. 


The two parts of the picture illustrate 
in a clever way the well known proverb 
“union is strength ’ or as it is partially 
shown in the picture on the right ‘try 
together in work and play’. Let us study 
the picture more carefully. The one on 
the left shows some boys playing a well- 
known Indian game. The attackers have 
evidently a combined plan. Three of 
them are engaging the attention of the 
two defenders whilst the fourth is on the 
point of crossing the line and thus prepar- 
ing the way for final victory. The moral 
is clear. If each of them had tried by 
himself to cross the line, none would have 
succeeded and the whole side would have 
suffered; for the victory of a side brings 
honour to all, just as defeat brings dis- 
grace. 

T he first picture was a game. In the 
second the same truth is seen to hold 
good in work. Three boys are success- 
fully lifting and carrying a table. Ihe 
fourth who thinks himself very clever and 
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strong tries to carry the bench alone, but 
it is too heavy for him; he falls and is 
hurt. Those who refuse to work in com- 
bination with others will suffer the same 
fate, while those who join their efforts 
and have a well-made plan are sure to 
succeed. 

All successful work of this world, such 
as the great victories won in peace and 
war, the building of a fine i difice or even 
of a great city are due to union and co- 
operation. If tho.se are lacking the result 
is complete failure and unhappiness to 
all. 

The truth of the proverb shown in the 
picture applies to all circumstances of life 
great or .small. T he proseperity of nations 
and individuals depend on organization 
which prevents waste of effort, money 
and time. It is good for us to realize 
this truth in early life and act always ac- 
cording to it. Ihis is the way in which 
we can attain success. 
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By MISS LOTIKA NAG, (Matriculation Class), 
Berhampore Girls* High School, Bengal, 


7'he picture suggests even to a superfi- 
cial observer that union is strength, and 
that the united efforts of several men can 
do what a man, single-handed, c;»nnot. 

A load may be too heavy for a single 
person, but when several persons unite 
their strength, it becomes an easy thing 
for them to carry it from one place to 
another, "fhe second picture is a vivid 
illustration of this axiomatic truth. 1 here 
are four boys depicted in the picture. In 
attempting to lift a bench single handed, 
one boy has stumbled down, while the 
other three boys uniting their strength 
together have no difficulty in lifting a 
bigger table. What is true of an indivi- 
dual is true of a nation. No nation can 
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rise to earthly prosperity unless all its 
people are united together. The progress 
of a country, its civilization, its greatness 
and prosperity owe to its people acting 
united together. A team composed of 
comparitively weak individual players, 
but well-organised and playing heartily 
together, has often defeated an ill- 
organised team composed of much 
better players. Few illustrations that 
union is strength are given here. An 
ant is an insignificant creature, but a few 
hundred of it can easily carry a big sweet- 
meat. A single straw is unable to keep 
down a boat but several straws made into 
a rope will be too strong for an excited 
bull or elephant to snap it into pieces. 

In all depratments of life, union or co- 
operation is strength; disunion is weak- 
ness. A united nation, a united commu- 
nity, a united family, a united society of 
any sort is strong, but disunited quarrel- 
ing, split up into factions, they are all 
weak. United we stand; divided we 
fall. Our motto must be “one heart, 
one way. 
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ALLAHABAD. 

A Great work for University Men. 

At the recent convocation of the 
Allahabad University, Sir S. Radaha- 
krishnen, Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra 
University, in the course of his address 
said “The mass of poverty, the extent 
of illiteracy, the social obstacles in the 
way of improvement, the tangled under- 
growth of vested interests religious, poli- 
tical and economic, reveal not one prob- 
lem but an infinity of problems. Many 
of us have an emotional apprehension of 
the vastness and complexity of the situa- 
tion but what is required is a scientific 
view. There are no short cuts to their 
solution. Here is work for a number of 
university men and women, to disen- 
tangle the confused issues, to reconcile 
the conflcting aims, to melt the various 
influences for good into one supreme 
social effort which is essential to make 
men less selfish, less aggressive, less 
given to frivolity. It is for the universi- 
ties to produce men who are able to 
stand out of the welter of commonplace 
egoism and seek the public good, who 
have intellectual conscience to see the 
truth and the moral courage to pursue it. 
Man is not on earth to be happy. He 
is here to be honest, to be decent, to be 
good. Whether you get a prize post or 
not, it is open to be useful to your fellows 
and to work for truth, not because you 
hope to win but because your cause is 
just.” 

ANNAMALAINAGAR. 

Technological Education and its 
difficulties. 

At the celebration of the Founder s 


Day at the Annamalai University, Mr. 
Littlehailes, in the course of his speech, 
spoke about the main difficulties of intro- 
ducing technological education into our 
Universities. F^e suggested three impor- 
tant considerations which must be borne 
in mind in connection with proposals for 
the opening of technological faculties in 
our universities. The first is that an 
industry must exist even though it may 
be only in the embryo stage, before we 
can set out to train men for that indus- 
try. Secondly, the leaders of industry 
must be associated with the enterprise 
which is set up for training students and 
conducting researches in that industry and 
they should be prepared to employ the 
students so trained. Thirdly, leaders in 
industry must be prepared to give those 
who are trained in an industry and em- 
ployed by them a rate of pay commen- 
surate with their training and qualifica- 
tions. 

AGRA, 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, Pro-vice-chan- 
cellor of the Osmania University on whom 
the degree of Doctor of Letter was 
conferred, delivered the convocation 
address of the Agra University. 

BOMBAY. 

Proposal for Aircraft School. 

T he Bombay Flying Club is considering 
the erection of a Ground Engineering 
School to be attached to the Club. This 
school will be run on the lines of De 
Havilland’s Air Service Training in 
England and the services of a competent 
Instructor from England will be obtained 
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At this school pupils will be taught 
Aircraft Engineering from Ground Engi- 
neering up, as at De Havilland’s and Air 
Service Training in England. By the end 
of a two-year course the pupils will be 
eligible to be examined for their “A** 
and “C” Ground Engineering Licenses. 

I he normal fee in England for such a 
two-year course is between Rs. 4,000 and 
Rs. 4,500 but the Bombay Flying Club 
intend offering the same course to candi- 
dates for the low figure of Rs. 2,500 and 
enable candidates to obtain their “A” 
and “CV Ground Engineering Licenses 
in India. 

CALCUTTA. 

Students’ welfare Scheme. 

The appointment of a University row- 
ing club and the inauguration of 
courses of film lectures on health and 
educational subjects are some of the new 
measures introduced by the Calcutta 
University Students’ Welfare Committee 
during the year 1933. With regard to 
health inspection of students by the com- 
mittee’s medical board, the annual report 
of the Committee states that the inspec- 
tion was carried on in nine colleges and 
one school during the year 1933 and 2560 
students were examined, the total number 
of students examined so far by the com- 
mittee being 28,250. During the year the 
proportion of students found to be suffer- 
ing from defects requiring treatment was 
62 per cent, as compared with 59.5 per 
cent, for 1932. The number of students 
with enlarged liver, malnutrition and lung 
diseases showed a decrease but there was 
a marked increase in the number of 
students suffering from defects of the 
heart and dental caries. The number of 
students suffering from tuberculosis re- 
mains the same as in previous years. 


Indian Science Congress. 

The twenty-second session of the 
Indian Science Congress will be held at 
Calcutta from January 2nd to January 
8th 1933. Dr. H. Hutton. C.I.E.. M.A., 
D.Sc., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, 
Naga Hills, Assam, will be the General 
President. 

Cuttack College. 

Dr. B, K. Singh, appointed Pricipal. 

Dr. B. K. Singh, Vice-President of the 
Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore, 
and an ex-president of the chemistry 
section of the All-India Science Congress, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

DACCA. 

Dr. M. Sahidulla, a lecturer of Dacca 
University, has been appointed to be 
head of the Sanskrit and Bengali Depart- 
ment of the University. I his is the first 
time that a Mohammedan has been 
appointed to the post since the creation 
of the university in 1921. 

DELHI. 

It is understood that no less than 83 
candidates in India have been accepted 
by the College of Surgery, London for 
an examination to be held at the Madras 
Medical College from December 27 to 
January 5. The majority of these candi- 
dates are from Madras and Bengal, while 
there are also a good number from 
Bombay and the Punjab. There is one 
candidate from Ceylon. The examina- 
tion will be held under the supervision of 
the All-India Medical Council recently 
established as a result of legislation in the 
central Legislature. 
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The tenth session of the All-India 
Educational Conference will be held in . 
Delhi during the ensuing Christmas vaca- 
tion. 

GLASGOW, 

Non-Political Candidate elected 
Rector. 

After the usual battle with soot and 
ochre to reach the polling station, the 
students of the Glasgow University elected 
Sir Ian Colquhoun, a non-political candi- 
date, as Rector in succession to Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie (Scottish National- 
ist). 

Interchange cf Teachers between 
British and American Schools. 

Inter-change appointments between 
secondary school teachers in British and 
American school? have been arranged by 
a joint committ' c composed of represen- 
tatives of the English Speaking Union, the 
British Federation cf University Women, 
and the Incorporated Association of 
Head Mistresses, working in conjunction 
with committees in the United States. 
These appointments, which arc for one 
year, are open only to teachers who at 
the time of their application are holding 
a position in a school in Great Britain. 
Any subjects In the usual school curri- 
culum may be offered, but English, his- 
tory, and mathematics arc the most suit- 
able for interchange appoin’.ments. Such 
“exchange" appointments have been 
arranged to enable British teachers to 
gain practical experience in another 
country. 


in succession to General Smuts, with a 
majority of 100 votes over Sir James 
Jeans. In accordance v/ith tradition, the 
number of voles recorded has not been 
published. 


LUCKNOW. 

Educational Films. 

At the tirsl general rmliiif: of the 
Educational Cinema Aesocalion of 
Lucknow, held at the Intermediate Juhilce 
College, under the pr( sidcriry of Dr. Miss 
.Sbanon, I'rm.ipal of Is^ihella Ihoburn 
CollcKC. Mr. Chosh. the principal o 
Jubdec C olUuc. rxirlaincd tbe objects of 
the proposed Asscciation. I here was a 
..uuKestion to send fer Educational films 
to be shown at other ihun the usual cinema 
hours, with the obj-ct of encouraging 
education. I be expenses were to be met 
from subscriptions .-uid if tbe .A.s.>--ociat!Oli 
eucceeded in cnh.sting at least 2,n(H) mem- 
bers on a montbly piibscriplion of four 
annas, this rould be domn I'be meeting 
unanimously a«reed to have an Assoma- 
tion and aeecpied tbe t, inative constitu- 
tion drawn up by tin- Sub-Committee. Dr 
Miss Sbanon was elected | 
the Executive C.cmmittce with Mr. Chosh 
OS Secretary. 


Lecture on Conflict of Cultures. 

Trcf. S. V. Piip'anibekar, 1 Uad. of the 

Deportment of History at the Benares 
Hindu Univrrsdv. hos heeu inv ted to 
deliver on rx ension lecture on the t-on- 
flici cf Cultures" at the Eucknow I niyer- 
• ity when Dr. R. I'. I'arauj.pye. Vice- 




rellor will prc.side. 


Marconi elected Rector of 
St. Andrews. 

The Marchese Marconi, has been 
eleetd Rector of St. Andrews University 


MADR/IS. 

Madras Educational Conference 

I'he 26lh Madras Provincial Educatoinal 
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C’onference will be held at Anantapur for 
three days from the 24th December next 
under the presidency of Dr. J. H. Cousins, 
[Principal of 1 hcosophical College. 
Madanapalle. Mrs. R. Subbaroyan will 
cpen the conference. 

Dr. Tagore Addresses Madras 
Students. 

At a largely attended meeting of the 
students at the Midlands 1 heatre, Dr. 

I agore describing his poetic career .said 
that he was brought up in an atmosphere 
of creativeness and of freedom. He 
l)egan his career when he was very young 
f»nd had neither the protective armour of 
mature age nor enough English education 
to command respect. But, gradually, he 
tut his way through derision and occa- 
sional patronage to recognition in which 
praise and blame were combined. 

A large gathering of students gave him 
a cordial welcome and presented him with 
a purse of Rs. 700. 

MYSORE, 

Dr. Suhrawardy on Women’s 
Education. 

In the cour.se of the Convocation 
at the Mysore University, Dr. H. 
Suhrawardy, ex-Vice-Chancellor of the 
( alcutta University, spoke enthusiastically 
in support of Women’s education. He, 
however, sounded a note of warning 
-1 gainst the possible ignoring of the high- 
t .‘‘I ideals of womanhood which were', 
according to him, in the direction of 
family life and womanhood. 


Pleading for physical fitnesss on the part 
of the younger generation, he said: 

‘Much of the backwardness and ineffi- 
ciency of our people might be directly 
traced to the lack of their physical fit- 
ness. C)n account of their low vitality, 
they fall easy victims to inftxlious diseases 
and there is a constant drain on their 
poor reserve of vitality . Great attention 
will have to be paid in schools and 
colleges to the building up of the physical 
manhood of the country. Even though 
the direct task of the university is the 
intellectual training of the students who 
go to its doors, it is essential that equal 
attention should be paid to I he physical 
welfare of cur young men «Tnd outlets 
provided for their energy in the domain 
of healthy recreations, manly games and 
sports and also amateur theatrical per- 
formances and musical entertainments.” 

N/ir;pi;R. 

The 11th Convocation. 

I he llth Gonvocnlion of the Nagpur 
University will be held on December I, 
under the f^esiejenev' of 1 iis h.xcellncy Sir 
H. Gowan, the Ghancellor, when Dr. R. 
P. Parr’njype, Vice-( hnncellor of Luck- 
now University, will deliver the convoca- 
tion address. 

ROME 

Nobel Prize to Italian Playwright. 

This year the Nobel Prize for literature 
has been awarded to an Italian play- 
wright, Signor l.uigi Pirandollo, who until 
this recognition by the famous Swedish 
Academy was a dramatist of rather 
obscure philosophical trend. 



INDIA SEES THE WORLD 


We in Ircl’a have prown accuFtomed 
to seeinj' parties of tourists from Europe 
and America visiitiU;; cur country, finding 
beauty in our famous buildings and tem- 
ples, and irterrst in cur manner of 1 fr* 
and sccirl customs. Some of us have 
been to Europe for cur edi’cation, a 
few of us, the more adventurous have 
even v /^nievica or tVe Far East, 

but the nmnher cf tlu'se is negligible, and 
on the whole wc cannot claim to be a 
travelled nation. 

While our poverty as a nation is a 
by-word, yet it is equally true thal a great 
many of us live and die in India who 
could well afford the pleasures of 
an extensive tour abroad, preferably 
a World 1 our with its wide educational 
value. It is to the credit of the American 
F.xpress ( ()., that they have made a 
world tom possible by offering to the 
public cf India at a reasonable cost the 
same facihlies which are available to the 
people of Furope and America, with 
special features such as the prov'sion of 
vegetarian meals if desired, which meet 
the retjuirements of Indians. 

I he lir‘^1 organised World 1 our party 
from India left Bombay on the 23rd of 
July la.ct on the s.s. “Conte Verde 
of the Eloyd Iriestino Line. As they 
progressed on their journey they found 
at each port that they were met by re- 
presentatives of the American Express 
Company who had been detailed to look 
after them and show them everything of 
interest in each city, fhe duration of 
the tour was lust 120 days — a mere four 
months which would appear to be hardly 
long enough for such an extensive trip. 
However, the secret of its success lay in 


the employment of only the fastest ships 
which allowed of the maximum tiim^ 
being spent ashore in the various count rlt s 
visited. 

I hink of it ! In four short months the 
members of this aptly named “Pioiietr 
party have visited Colombo, Singapor<*. 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe, Kyoto, 
lokyo, Nikko, Kamakura, Yokohama, 
Vanecuver. Seattle, San hrancisco, the 
Yosemite National Park, Los Angeles. 
Hollywood, the Grand Canyon, Chicago. 
Detroit, Niagara Falls. Wa.shington, New 
York, London, Paris, Lucerne, Frankfurt. 
Berlin, Vienna, Venice, Florence, Rome 
and Cairo; and with careful organlzatiem 
and good preliminary arrangements they 
have been able to see all these cities very 
thoroughly — in fact they do not seem to 
have missed anything ! 

Interviewed on their arrival in Boml )ay 
on the s.s. “Conte Verde on Novf. mber 
21st, all the members of the party express- 
ed themselves as delighted with iheir 
wonderful tour. A significant fact lynicMl 
of the new spirit of India was the inch.i 
.sion in the party of two young liHli('s 
whose parents had allowed them to parti 
cipate in the tour and receive this finish- 
ing touch to their education. 

All members of the party report that 
they were received well everywhere, and 
that they received many evidences of the 
World wide intere.st in India. Ihey slay 
ed at the best hotels and went everywhen- 
without lei or hindrance, experiencing 
nothing but kindness on all hands. Ihey 
are all anxious that others should follnw 
in their path and shar^^jh^r delightful 
experience statir^' fha,t, -they ■ regard • the 
money expended on tkeir tour as liavi^S 

been well spept. 

* ■ . . ■ V 



MON DESIRE. 

CuMBALLA Hill, 

Bombay, November 27th, 1934. 

Tuf American Express Co.. Inc., Bombay. 

Dear Sirs, 

Now that we have returned from the World Tour planned by the 
American Express Cio.. we have no hesitation in stating that the tour was 
vtry well organized and the Company did its best too look after our 
comforts. 

Where’ ver we went we were given very comfortable hotels, good food 
and thcrou'j:h .'^it^htsecing. We were always accompanied by competent 
guides, who explained the various pieces of interest and generally looked 
after our conilorts. 

If over we ihink of travelling again, we shall always do so through 
your Ciomr'any and recornnu nd our fritnds to do the same. 

We wi.*-'!! the American Lxpress every succe.ss in its future enterprises. 

Yours truly, 

Sd/- (Miss) M. D. PocHA, 

,, (Miss) P. N. Mody. 


Hormusji J. Billimoria. 410, Chinchpokli, Parel. (P. O. 12). 

Bombay, 23rd November, 1934. 

Mk.s.sr.s. Ihi‘, American Expre.ss Co., Inc., 

Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Dear Sirs. 

I am indeed veiy pleased to inform you on behalf of my wife and 
myself that the arrangements made by you in connection with the “Pioneer 
V/orld l oiir ' was excellent in every respect, we were given all kinds of 
a.‘-si?.tance end facilities by your representatives throughout the tour. Besides 
making tc/i-ljole arraiigernents for .sightseeing ai.J hotel accommodation, they 
[)rGved th'in^ fives very accommodating in many other ways which have left 
a deep impression on our minds for the high standard and prestige of your 
firm. 


My I er.sonal opinion about the whole tour is that 1 could not have 
lived, seen and enjoyed the world l^etter than what 1 have done under your 
care. I af'-o have the satisfaction to feel that every rupee I have spent in 
this tour wos well spent. 


I wi.*^!! ycu every success 
from India. 

With best wishes,' 

{ • 


future enterprises of similar tours 



’^ws sincerely, 

Y Sd’.i^ H. J. Billimoria. 


Writ’C lor full pariicijlars of the Neu> Wer^d Tour to — 


The American Express Co. Inc. 



AB. COMPETITION RESULTS 

SCHOLARSHIPS & PRIZES 

{COLLEGE SECTION) 

1. Binoy Kumar Hazra (Srd Year), 

Burdwan Raj College, Burdwan. 

— AB. College Medal. 

2. Miss R. G. Jebamoni, (2nd Year Hons), 

Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
and pencil set (Rs. IS). 

3. Nitai Lall Pramanik, (I. A.). 

Scottish Church College, Calcutta. 

— Medal. 

8. A. 1. Ahmadi, (1. Sc.), 

Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 12). 

9. Miss Prativa Sen Gupta (2nd Year Sc.). 

Scottish Church College, Calcutta. 

— Science To-day [Rs, 6/5), 

!0. Bimaleswar De, (2nd Year Arts), 
Patna College, Patna. 

— Conway Stewart Fouritainpen 
(Rs. 8). 

4. Hari Om Nath Beri, (4th Year), 

D. A. V. College, Jullundur. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
{Rs. 15). 

1 1 . Arun Kumar Mukherjee 

(2nd Year Arts), 

St. Paul’s Cathedral College, Calcutta. 
—Standard English (Rs 5/10). 

5. Abdul Aziz of Takwana, (3rd Year), 
Islamia College, Peshawar. 

N. W . F. Province. 
--Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

12. Sukumar Bhattacharyya, 

(2nd Year Arts), 

Ananda Mohan College, Mymensingh. 
— Fountainpen (Rs. 6). 

N. W. F. Province Government 
Prize, 

13. Prem Nath Chaturvedi, (4th Year , 
Maharaja’s College, Jaipur. 

—India (Rs. 3/12). 

6. Miss Juthica Choudhuri (2nd Year), 
Indraprastha College for Girls, Delhi. 

— Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

14. Mahabir Parasad Chowdhury 

(2nd Year Arts), 
City Collcgee, Calcutta. 

— Rammohun Roy (Rs. 2/8). 

Delhi Government Prize. 

(HIGH SCHOOL SECTION) 

7. Ram Mullick, (I. Sc.), 

HooghU College, Chinsurah. 
eWorld Pictorial Gazetteer (Rs. 10). 

1. Sambhaji Rao C. Angre, (Class VI-A). 
Cathedral High School, Bombay. 
Scholarship of Rs. 5 per month 
for three months. 
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2. Miss Lotika Nag» (Matriculation Gass), 
Berhampore Girls* M. E, School, 
BerhamporO. 

— Scholarship of Rs, 5 per month 
for three months. 

3. Taranath Koch. (Gass VIll), 

North Lakhmipur Government High 
School, Assam. 

• — Cash Prize (Rs. 5). 

Assam Government Prize. 


4. Rahindra Nath Das 

(Matriculation Class), 

Krisbnagar Collegiate School. 

Krishnagar. 

— Conway Stewart Foantainpen 
{Re. 12). 

5. Amiya Prasad Gupta, (Class X-A), 

Dacca Collegiate School, Dacca. 
^Children s Shakespeare {Rs^ 10). 

6. Punya Priya Das Gupta, (Class Vlll), 

Tirthapati Institution, Calcutta. 

— Geography of the World 
(Rs. 5110). 

7. Samjehdra Nath Sen, (Class IX), 

Krishnagar Collegiate School, 

Krishnagar. 

• ^Football (Rs. 5). 

8. Wahed Hossain, (Cla-ss X), 

Feni H. E. School, Feni. 

— Wrist Watch (Rs. 6.) 

9. B, L. Singh Thounagam, (Class X), 
Jhonstone High School, Impal, 

Manipur State. 

— Conway Stewart foantainpen 

(Rs. 6). 


ROUND THE WORLD 

THE AMSffelCAN EXPRESS 
have pleasure in announcing that they 
will operate another World Tour leav- 
ing Bombay on February ‘25th, 1936, 
visiting Ceylon, the Strait SettleineTits, 
.China, Japan, Hawaii and the United 
States, arriving in London in time for 
the ‘‘JlililLEh: rj-]LKBBATIONS” 
of IF. M. King George V. After wit- 
nessing the celebrations the party will 
makt; an extensive tour of Europe and 
return to Bombay onJiilyHth. Those 
who cannot take the entire World 
Tour can leave ]h)mbay on April 23rd, 
and join the main party in London for 
the Jubilee celebrations, and tlie com- 
bined party will then travel through 
. . .Europe together. . . 

THE A:\1EXC0 “JUiULEE" TOUR 
will maintain tJie high standard set 
by the “Pioneer” tour of 1934. In 
addition the }>arty will be escorted 
through Ihu’opc by an experienced 
courier 

Featuring the famous DOFJjAli LINE 
Pacific Service. 

Full PaHlctilars from : — 

THE 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CO., INC., 

82 4 Esplanade Road, 14, Govt. Place. E. 

Bombay. Calcutta. 

Church Street, Colombo, 
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A. B. COMPETITION RESULTS 


10; Miss Kalyani Devi, S. S. L. C. Class, 
•.’Girls.‘^ High Sehdol, 
r^Harmonium. 

II; Md. Esrafil Hossain (Matriculation), 
Dhubri Goverment High School, 

’ — Lamb*s Talcs from Shakespear 
(Rs. 3/8). 

12: Mirza Rashid Ahmad, 

(Class IX-B), 

Zila School, Comilla. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 3/8). 


13. Jogendra Nath Choudhury, (Class IX), 
Garden H. E. School, Nalbary^ 

— Famous Voyages of Great 
Discoverers (Rs. 3/8). 


14. Kalighati Bhattacharyya, 

(Class IX-Sec. 11), 

Maharaja Cossimbazar Politechnic 
Intsitute, Calcutta. 

: — Gupta s Fountainpen {Rs. 3/8). 

15. S. A. Ms M. Karim Buksh, (Class X). 
Armenitola Govt. H. E. School, 

Dacca. 

— Adventure Book for Boys (Rs. 2). 


16. (ihaitanya Nath Hazorikah 
. (Class IX-B), 

Nowgong Govt. H.- E.** School, 
Nowgong. 

— The Wonderful Day (Rs. 2/8). 
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HOW TO BECOME A 

MASTER of ENGLISH 

Thorp i.*! in»l a walk in life in whioli a maetery 
of fl:p, Eiujli.-vli will not hrinjj advance* 

tnont, :t I'lr^i'r iiK'oinp, widor influpo -e and make 
tlio vo:nl lo s.'i-ioss smoother and fiirer. 

Whatever hiisiuess or oecupatitm you choose 
you !TP(1 a ptMiniijdid 'of the Em^lish laiigu(igjB to 
ho s*:c(r!4!‘ fill. lie! her you hocoiiie :i doctor, a 

lawyer, a mcnliant, a silefcioaft, a clergyman, a 
leicher, ;i -slmieut or a ilerk, a eomniaild of 
V. iP h iri'.': y<tii to the forefront and 
he-k of it V. ill he a tlraj; on ytmr unward climb. 
V<ju lieeil i;u.ul Keidi^'h in ovei,y relation of your 
life :ni(l it will helj) you, as vo other single thing 
ran. to ivo h the i;oal of your desires and achieve 
success. 

(len\il’o Kleiser's Corre'poiulptioe Course in 
English erialtl'es you to become n mapter of this 
biif.pntre 1»_\ the easiest ssslein of .‘^indy and in 
the short e-1 titue possible. It toaebes you by post 
in vouj* sTvnv nioruents at home, how to — 

Add Thousands of Expressive Words 
to Your Vocabulary; . 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place; 

Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar and 
Idiom; 

Create Individuality of Style; 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Arti- 
cles, Stories, Essays, Speeches; 
Earn More Money, Gain Better Posi- 
tion and Achieve Greater Success. 

Knthii'jasl !'• er.dorsenients of this romarlMbla 
Coui'M* ln\e hcfU written Vjv eminent .masters of 
E»ii.'’iVh. \1I lii<C'< of h:'si''ess, all trades, all pro- 
fession-?. arts and s«'iei'(rs arc veprosented among 
Mr. Klein'v's sludciils who nuniher more than 
100,000 all oY«‘r the worhl. For full particulars 
drop a J’l ,-l Cav'l to-day or 

POST THIS COUPON. 

"the TUTORIALJNSTITUTE 

Edward Park Road, DELHI, 54. 

I’lniso lei me liave full particiihfrs'of th^ 
Kleiaov ( 'orrospoudonce Course for aiiainihg 
Ma-sleiy of Engli.di. 

Name 

Address • 


Aue Occupation. 
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17. Hitendra Kishore F^oy, (2nd Class), 
K. R. U. H. E. School, Kishoreganj, 
— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
{Rs. 3/8). 


18. Mono Ranjan Pal, (Class IX). 
Kaliganj R. R. N. H. E. School, 

— IPrde World Story Book (Rs. /)• 


19. Bimal Chandra Das Gupta, 
(Matriculation Class), 

E. G. H. E. School, Madhupur, Bihar. 
—Lives of Men of Science (Rs. 2). 


20. Kalinarayan Roy C^houdhury, 

(C.lass Vlll A). 

Pirojpur Govt. H. E. School, 

Pirojpur. 

— Sforyland for Boys (Rs. 1/8). 


21. Kshitindra Choudhury, (Cdass IX). 
Government Jubilee High School, 
Sunamganj. 

— Conway Stewart Fountainpen 
(Rs. 3/8). 


Non-Students. 


S. No. 

1535 Calcutta 

Rs. 

20. 

S. No. 

2102 Madras 

Rs. 

15. 

S. No. 

273 Karachi 

Rs. 

10. 

S. No. 

3449 Quetta 

Rs. 

5. 


^TALLER ! 




rtii-l, .It /lii.! Ill,- s.iiiii imip. .'l. vil.i. ihif. rft "rtVu'l' 
Witl..wr 

Uir IT .MEVEK >'A1LS.' Nii iliHriitiifiii I 

HI t<i whii.vi r m iuvmIivI I!i,.ih,i„Ih 

tiC l.-iitm.iiu). f„.„i rn-ry ..yrry 

t>.llt or the «.irM ■-■•Ii 111 n,.|^ |>riiv»' its .iliniilutf (■IlirHi-y 

XOI.I h.MIlll, ,„„1 




It lUf- 


I- tii.ii 


aKXTI.B#£.V. If X..U »i,l, I., i;,.T,,ii „,:i 
■iliol.t U„. U..N. „f llrlk'lil Ini'lr.' 

IVrc in nv I. II.'CI tiiN liiT.J to U- nh'iit .in 
»oi, mil .I..,Ho|i \..ui i(li\‘i,'„l j|,,l 
ail vxtrlit rli.it »ill .Hi II,... |,i,.<i..M . 




your hyiRht 


The ROSS sy^f EM NEVER FAILS 

FEE £2:2:0 COMPLETE 
JUST A FEW QUITE U.SUAL 
REPORTS OF ROSS PUPILS: 



r<( iiii-iolicili*!! Irstl- 

iiMii' iiiiri! lur inspor'linn iinilpr ■ 
Pi ii'Uty «: 1‘ 1.000 if not Truo. 


II Ill'll HIT 
If fi'f't) lit 


I III' K. 


■Ilf t; 
I I 


ii'i I. 


Thp iliiyi- a n ri>rniil>i,'|.i))i , 
from »ii notaal flinton'iiib t 
•howint how the Kckh Sy<tem w 

imreuid im own hrr In to ..... ,...|, , 

6 It. li! ID). i.li'.'.'i .Mil, M 1.1 ,i„ii,j. " 

Write me to-day for ri-' IiMa'Is nud ti.nrn.'iDR TiMinioiiv of the 
Sviteiu, kod enclose ijid. to def my tiosiUBe. etc, 


..,r....||'i illlW 

'• till I nil In Mill 
imII iii.ki' voiir 
1. in kii.inii til nil 
i'"!ii< my 


A. MALCOLM ROSS, 

Heiqht ■‘^pecirilist. 
ScarboroLicjh, bnyland 



GiROGERSdCo.. 

23. UU BUM ST.. 

CALCUTTA. 

Mo»l reliable house for latest kit* 
wave Wireless sets. Electric Qramb* 
phones. Speech Ampliriers, MIcrophonee. 
Pickups. Valves. Batteries, etc. Also Type- 
wpllers. Duj^lb'atops and AccsssopIm. Wa 
undertake hiring, repair* 

Ing and exchangee. 62 
page Illustrated catalogu* 
free. 

<v. 
















